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A  Quarter  Century  of 
Armenian  Literature  Abroad 

By  KOURKRN  MLKUn  ARIAN 


T^i  IE  new  western  Armenian  literature* 
which  we  might  call  the  literature  of 
the  I)is|xrrsion  has  a  history  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Having  begun 
this  side  of  iq22  in  a  setting  which  was  iti- 
secure,  confused,  and  dismaying,  it  s(K)n  re¬ 
covered  the  national  character  of  former 
times,  steadily  grew  and  flourished  until 
trxlay  it  represents  a  highly  interesting  as¬ 
pect  of  Armenian  cultural  development. 

In  1922,  after  the  Kemalist  victory,  large 
numl)ers  of  Armenians,  fleeing  from  the 
Turkish  [lersccutions,  sought  refuge  in 
foreign  countries:  first  in  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania;  then  Egypt,  France,  Italy, 
fJermany;  and  mf)stly  in  the  United  States 
and  South  American  countries.  Two  years 
earlier,  in  t92o,  after  the  evacuation  of  C'ili- 
cia  by  the  F'rench  authorities,  naked  and 
frightened  multitudes  had  sought  refuge 
in  I^banf)n,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  ('yprus. 
An  ancient  |x'f)plc  with  a  history  of  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  uprrKjted  from  its  native 
land  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia  and  forcibly 
dis[)ersed  like  a  flock  of  frightened  birds  at 
the  sight  of  a  voracious  enemy. 

Small  Armenian  centers  already  existed 
in  the  Balkan  countries,  Egypt,  France,  and 
America,  which,  after  1922,  were  slowly 
ref)rganized  by  the  survivors  of  depr»rtations 
into  permanent  settlements.  Adjusting 
themselves  to  their  new  environments,  they 
founded  their  own  schrxds  and  churches, 

•  'riiu  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  vari¬ 
ous  national  literatures  diirinK  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


newspapers  and  [teritxlicals,  libraries,  read¬ 
ing  rtKtms  and  clubs,  lectures,  dramatic  and 
choral  groups  in  order  to  reassemble  the 
scattered  remnants  and  to  reorganize  their 
national  and  cultural  life. 

The  settling  and  care  of  these  frightened 
multitudes  who  had  escajted  massacre,  fire, 
and  persecution  was  a  dilficult  and  almost 
superhuman  task.  If  there  were  families 
who  were  self-sufficient  as  a  result  of  long 
established  residence  in  foreign  ettuntries, 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  large  numlters 
of  refugees,  esj)ecially  in  Syria,  Ix'hanon, 
Palestine,  and  (Jreece  who  were  impover¬ 
ished  and  wholly  destitute,  with  the  burden 
of  providing  for  large  families. 

In  the  course  of  years,  thatiks  to  the  endu¬ 
rance,  the  sense  of  mutual  aid,  the  creative 
genius,  and  the  faith  of  the  Armenian  |)eo- 
ple,  these  scattered  remnants,  half-hungry, 
half-full,  set  to  work,  surmounted  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new 
environtnent,  and  eventually  stfxid  on  their 
feet.  They  surmounted  the  difficulties  rif 
the  new  language,  mastered  them,  made 
friends  with  the  natives,  won  their  sympa¬ 
thy  and  confidence,  became  a  part  of  the 
social  structure,  and  eventually  became  a 
[xiwerful,  l)eneficial  influence  in  their 
adopted  fatherlands.  Now,  after  thirty 
years,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  no  matter  where  he  may  Ite,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  useful,  enterprising,  and  con¬ 
structive  element.  His  presence  not  only  is 
considered  desirable,  but  it  is  appreciated 
and  sr)Ught  after. 
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lV>day,  Armenian  communities  through¬ 
out  the  world  have  their  own  national  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  maintain  a  long  chain 
of  educational  and  cultural  institutions, 
profitable  public  investments,  publications, 
churches,  cultural  assrKiations,  compatriot 
STKieties,  community  centers,  clubs,  and 
lecture  halls.  They  carry  on  an  extensive 
cultural  activity,  such  as  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tions,  choral  srx:ieties,  concerts,  industrial 
and  architectural  exhibits,  artistic  programs, 
and  public  celebrations  of  historic  events. 
All  this  not  only  serves  to  keep  alive  the 
national  spirit,  the  national  tradition  and 
culture,  and  the  love  for  the  fatherland,  but 
helps  to  sustain  the  love  of  freedom,  pro¬ 
mote  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Armenian 
|)cople,  and  drive  them  to  profit  frr)m  the 
intellect,  the  culture,  and  the  life  of  those 
[)eoplc  who  arc  more  advanced  in  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  general  reshaping  of  the  national 
life  of  the  I)isj)crsion  an  imjxrrtant  role  was 
reserved  to  literature.  The  adage,  “litera¬ 
ture  is  the  mirror  of  life,”  is  particularly  ap- 
jtlicablc  to  the  Armenian  people.  As  the 
true  heir  and  the  immediate  successor  of  the 
ancient  and  glorious  western  Armenian 
literature,  the  newly-budding  literary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  I)is[)crsion  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  colonics  and  in  a  few 
years  it  was  strong  enough  to  a.sscrt  its  au¬ 
thority  as  a  vital  part  of  Armenian  cultural 
life.  After  initial  groping.s,  the  new  literary 
m(tvcmcnt  entered  its  natural  course,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  prolific  amount  of  noteworthy 
works  f»f  history,  fiction,  (xxrtry,  drama,  and 
literary  criticism  which  reflect  the  toil,  the 
suffering,  the  progress,  the  aspirations,  and 
the  nostalgia — in  a  word,  the  mind  and  soul 
of  the  Armenian  remnants  of  the  Disper¬ 
sion. 

This  picture  is  both  heartening  and  re¬ 
assuring  as  the  true  reflection  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  |)coplc’s  tcm|)cramcnt,  its  traditions, 
its  future  dreams  and  aspirations,  its  con¬ 
cept  of  contcmjx)rary  literature  and  aes¬ 
thetics,  as  well  as  its  instinctive  strivings 


toward  universal  values.  Separated  from 
the  other  half  of  his  jieople,  who  live  an 
abnormal  life  under  the  Soviet  regime,  the 
Armenian  of  the  Dispersion  has  created  for 
himself  an  entirely  new  life,  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  historical  tradition.  The  writ¬ 
ers  of  Soviet  Armenia  tex),  of  course,  are 
producing  sr)me  works,  but  in  view  of  the 
regime  under  which  they  work  they  sel¬ 
dom  produce  a  worthwhile  work,  and  these 
few  seldom  reach  outside  the  Iron  ('urtain; 
therefore,  they  have  no  influence  whatso¬ 
ever  on  the  literature  of  the  Dispersion. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Armenian  Disf)crsion  tfx>k  a 
cf)urse  of  its  own,  unitjuc  and  independent, 
and  became  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
western  Armenian  literature  which  former¬ 
ly  flourished  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  the  provinces  of  Turkish  Armenia 
which  tfxlay  have  lieen  stripf^ed  of  all  Ar¬ 
menians  and  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
a  former  culture.  Full  of  vitality,  rich  and 
young,  this  literature  of  the  Disjx^rsion  has 
a  numlier  of  outstanding  characteristics, 
foremost  among  which  are  the  following: 

First,  the  variety  of  the  selected  topics, 
the  types,  and  the  literary  forms,  all  of 
which  are  the  result,  of  course,  of  each  lo¬ 
cality  and  people,  the  influence  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  culture  which  they  have  de¬ 
veloped,  as  well  as  the  general  urge  to  attain 
their  standards. 

Second,  the  realism  which,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  Armenian’s  inborn  sense  of 
mtxleration,  strives  accurately  to  portray  not 
only  the  psychology  of  the  individual  Ar¬ 
menian  man  or  woman,  but  the  character  of 
the  entire  community,  its  behavior,  its 
struggles,  its  strivings,  with  the  gexxl  or  the 
bad,  the  sublime  or  the  sordid. 

Third,  the  idealism  which  is  one  of  the 
most  stressed  traits  of  Armenian  literature 
is  always  present  and  all-embracing.  It  is 
expressed  with  a  feeling  of  worship  of 
sublime  ideas,  affection  for  heroic  figures 
and  historic  actors,  and  with  touching  ex¬ 
amples  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
denial. 
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The  fourth  trait  is  the  love  of  freedom,  the 
fierce  desire  for  free  life  and  free  creative 
expression,  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
without  freedom  no  people  can  live,  grow, 
or  create.  Historically,  the  Armenian  has 
always  l)een  a  champion  of  freedom  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  national  and  literary 
memoirs  has  been  gleaned  from  his  eman¬ 
cipatory  struggles,  es[)ccially  during  the  past 
eighty  years  when  the  whole  j)eople  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  not  only 
for  its  freedr>m,  but  alsr)  for  the  inde(>en- 
dence  of  all  freedom-aspiring  peoples  of  the 
world. 

As  the  flower  needs  fresh  and  clear  air, 
the  sun  and  light,  so  for  literature — the 
flower  of  the  human  sr)ul — liberty  is  a  vital 
nourishment.  Ffir  this  reasr)n,  the  budding 
literature  in  France,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt, 
and  America  is  pre-eminently  imbued  with 
this  idea  oi  freedom — freedom  of  thought, 
expression,  life,  and  patriotic  feeling,  with¬ 
out  dictates  from  alxive  or  the  threat  of 
[)unishment. 

Together  with  all  this  there  is  a  deep 
undercurrent  of  sorrow,  grief,  and  suffering 
in  all  Armenian  literature.  Armenian  lit¬ 
erature  abounds  with  many  sad  pages  where 
even  the  satirists  often  attain  to  tragic 
heights.  They  laugh  but  alst)  weep;  they 
ridicule  but  never  fail  to  touch  some  spirit¬ 
ual  wound.  This  emotional  inconsistency  is 
explained  by  the  colossal  tragedy  which  be¬ 
fell  the  Armenians  some  ff»rtv  years  agf) 
when  the  enemy  uprfK)ted  f)ne  million  Ar¬ 
menians  from  their  ancestral  homes,  drove 
them  tf)  the  desert,  exterminated  nearly  all 
of  them  by  sword,  fire,  and  starvation,  and 
scattered  the  survivors  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  writers  of  the  I)is|)ersion  went 
through  this  harrowing  ordeal;  therefr)re, 
the  undertone  of  sorrow  which  inevitably 
accompanies  their  writings  is  entirely  un- 
rlerstandable. 

A  {profound  reverence  toward  moral,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  humanitarian  ideas  and  ideals 
which  have  l)een  inseparable  parts  of  .Ar¬ 
menian  cultural  achievement  throughout 


the  centuries  supplements  the  preceding 
characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  I)isj)ersion. 


As  in  the  past,  so  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  the  newsj>a|)er,  the  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  and  the  {wriodical  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  media  for  the  development  of  Armen¬ 
ian  literature.  Many  of  the  Ix-st  works  of  old 
and  new  writers  were  [uihlished  in  them, 
foll(»wed  by  separate  volumes  which  found 
a  wide  circulation.  A  few  of  the  old  writers 
continued  tt)  retain  their  literary  charm  and 
prestige.  These  were:  Ixvon  (dianth,  Ar¬ 
shak  Tchobanian,  Vahan  Tekeyan,  Hagop 
Oshakan,  Cr)nstant  Zarian,  Nicr)l  Aghhal- 
ian,  and  during  the  initial  years  Avedis 
Aharonian.  The  first  of  these,  I^von 
(-hanth,  who  died  in  n>SL  <levelo[)ed  fic- 
tir)n  and  drama,  after  a  few  initial  attempts 
at  poetry.  An  old  writer,  after  revising  a 
part  of  his  old  works  he  collected  his  entire 
writings — fxxrtry,  fiction,  drama,  [>edagogy, 
and  analytical  studies — into  nine  vfdumes. 
A  few  years  agf)  he  published  his  last  work, 
“Thirsty  Souls,”  a  |X)rtrayal  of  a  ('aucasian 
Armenian  family.  Chanth  is  a  gfK)d  nar¬ 
rator,  honest  and  temperate,  idealistic  and 
witty.  He  left  behind  six  vfilumes  of  fic- 
tif)n,  all  of  which  make  delightful  reading, 
with  idealistic  characters  whf)  are  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  best  interest  of  the  public.  In  all 
these  works  the  male  actors  play  the  domi¬ 
nant  role  and  are  mf)re  fully  develf)[)ed  than 
the  heroines,  who  sehlom  attain  to  dramatic 
heights. 

Hut  I^von  Chanth  is  at  his  l)cst  as  a  play¬ 
wright,  and  he  has  left  Itehind  a  numiKr 
of  distinctive  plays,  foremost  amtiiig  which 
are:  “'Fhe  Ancient  (Jods,”  “'Fhe  Em|)eror,” 
“The  ('hained,”  “The  Princess  of  the  Fallen 
C'astle,”  and  “Oshin  Hayl.”  Only  the  last 
two  of  these  works  were  published  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  hut  all  the  rest 
have  l)ecn  presented  on  the  stage,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  development  of  Armenian 
literature  and  the  inspiration  of  young 
writers. 
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The  literature  of  (!)hanth  is  highly  moral 
and  idealistic,  without,  however,  moraliz¬ 
ing.  In  its  depth  it  is  realistic,  without  de¬ 
scending  to  the  uglier  asfKcts  of  life.  It  is 
idealistic  in  tendency  to  the  jxjint  of  be¬ 
ing  romantic,  without  chasing  illusions, 
(dtanth,  who  for  long  years  was  a  lecturer 
on  psychology,  portrays  the  man’s  sriul  with 
its  lights  and  shadows,  always  selecting  his 
characters  from  srime  historic  era.  fie  draws 
his  material  and  characters  from  the  history 
of  the  Armenians,  and  one  from  the  history 
f)f  Byzantium  (“The  Kmjxrror”),  present¬ 
ing  a  realistic  picture  of  palace  life  with  its 
intrigues  and  Itwes,  whether  they  are  |X)si- 
tive  oT  negative.  And  yet,  his  story  is  not 
a  narration  of  history,  hut  an  etching  from 
a  certain  {xrrirxl  of  history,  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  characters’  psychological 
states  of  mind. 

The  literature  of  Chanth  bears  the  com¬ 
pact,  civilized,  and  idealistic  stamp  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  literature  and  art  of 
l^uro[x*,  more  s|)eciflcally  the  literature  of 
the  North.  In  a  sense,  his  works  are  quite 
uni(]ue  and  can  easily  l)e  presented  on  the 
ff»reign  stage  with  assured  interest. 

A  contemporary  of  I..evon  Chanth,  writ¬ 
er,  [xiet,  and  literary  critic,  Arshak  Tchoban- 
ian  is  a  man  of  broad  interests  and  an  in¬ 
defatigable  worker  who  to  this  day  is  very 
active  in  the  field  of  literature.  A  resident 
of  Paris  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  has 
presented  to  his  [)er>ple,  through  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  as  well  as  his  jxrrifxlical  Ana- 
hid,  not  only  the  life  of  the  Armenian  in¬ 
tellectuals  hut  alsf)  the  highly  valuable  pages 
from  French  literature.  His“  Nahajxrt  Kou- 
chak’’  and  “Nakhash  Hovnathan” — studies 
of  medieval  |x)pular  Armenian  (X)cts — as 
well  as  his  literary  |X)rtraits  of  characters 
from  the  preceding  generation  are  his  best 
works.  Of  equal  imjx)rtance  is  bis  Im  rosa- 
rie  armemenne,  a  collection  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  medieval  Armenian 
[x)ets  translated  into  French,  in  three  large 
vcilumcs.  Of  late,  Tchobanian  has  started 
to  collect  his  complete  works  in  separate 
large,  volumes. 


A  journalist  and  writer,  Vahan  Tckeyan 
is  lx:tter  known  as  a  prxrt,  although  he  has 
dabbled  in  fictujn,  play  writing,  satire,  and 
literary  criticism.  Until  his  death  (i<>45,  in 
(>airo,  Egypt),  Tckeyan  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Armenian  |M>ct  by  Eurojxran  standards. 
Although  a  lyric  writer,  in  his  art,  his  inter¬ 
ests,  and  his  general  development,  he  re¬ 
vealed  a  fxx-tic  temjicramcnt  which  was 
more  intellectual  than  emotional.  He  al¬ 
ways  exercised  a  strict  intellectual  control 
over  his  emotional  ofTspring,  such  as  the 
line  and  the  word,  the  art  and  the  expres¬ 
sion.  But  this  did  not  prevent  his  jxjctry 
from  sharing  moments  of  sincere  emotion. 
And  although  his  [X)ems  have  no  great  pr)p- 
ular  appeal,  nevertheless  they  arc  avidly 
sought  after  and  read  by  intellectual  circles. 
Recently  his  complete  works,  half  of  them 
poems,  were  published  in  twelve  volumes. 

Hagop  Oshakan  is  known  among  the 
Armenians  as  a  novelist  and  primarily  as  a 
literary  critic.  He  wrtxe  sr)mc  jxjctry  in  the 
initial  years,  but  his  entire  lifetime  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teaching  of  literature,  in  which 
field  he  exerted  an  unusual  influence.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  figure,  endowed  with 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  arts,  ruthless  in 
his  criticism,  and  a  prolific  producer. 

Oshakan’s  activity  was  strictly  cf)nfincd 
to  the  field  of  literature — the  novel,  the  nov¬ 
elette,  and  literary  criticism — with  scarcely 
ten  lines  of  journalism  or  similar  diversions. 
He  published  a  series  of  short  stories  en¬ 
titled  “The  Humble,”  based  on  village  life. 
Another  published  work  is  his  “When  They 
Arc  Lads,”  which  [X)rtrays  the  age  of  ado¬ 
lescence  when  the  boys  seek  the  company 
of  girls  and  arc  filled  with  unutterable 
thrills.  His  Mnatzortatz  (“Of  the  Rem¬ 
nants,”  ^  vols.)  is  a  comprehensive  work  in 
which  the  author  depicts  life  in  the  villages 
of  Brusa  during  the  [)ast  fifty  years,  in 
which  the  princi[)al  actors  are  the  {peasants, 
the  rich  and  the  fx>or,  the  her(x‘s  and  the 
spies,  functioning  under  the  oppression  of 
Turkish  authorities  and  {X)rtraying  the 
dramas  inside  Armenian  families  where 
generally  the  woman  is  the  central  figure  of 
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the  struggle,  the  crimes,  the  dramas,  and 
the  heroic  achievements. 

In  Oshakan’s  fiction,  woman  has  a  s[)e- 
cial  place,  to  make  the  |x)rtrayal  |X)werful 
and  dramatic  when  sex  is  the  predominant 
factr)r.  He  is  a  realist,  audacious  and  severe 
to  the  pf)int  of  l)eing  rude.  He  has  some 
published  and  unpublished  plays,  written 
with  the  same  breath,  hut  dcvr)id  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  staging.  As  a  literary  critic,  he  was 
foremost  among  the  Armenians.  With  him 
l)egan  the  real,  artistic  methf)d  of  literary 
criticism.  Daring,  ruthless,  and  precise,  he 
knew  how  to  fK)rtray  a  writer  in  a  few 
lines,  immortalizing  or  destrr)ying  him. 

Oshakan  has  written  sr)me  ten  volumes 
entitled  “A  C>)m[iendium  of  Western  Ar¬ 
menian  Literature,”  in  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  Armenian  writers  of  the  past 
century,  with  a  full  appraisal  of  the  times, 
their  works,  and  their  value.  In  language, 
style,  originality,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  arts,  he  was  unmatched  among  Armen¬ 
ians.  His  influence  on  contem(x)rary  Ar¬ 
menian  literature  and  his  inspiration  on 
the  young  generation  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  man  of  our  times.  The  greater 
part  of  his  works,  more  than  thirty  vol¬ 
umes,  is  still  unpublished.  Their  publi¬ 
cation  could  revolutionize  the  entire  course 
of  Armenian  literature.  He  was  not  |X)pu- 
lar  with  the  masses  because  he  was  tor)  ab¬ 
struse  for  their  understanding,  hut  the  gen¬ 
erations  which  love  literature,  contemjX)- 
rary  or  future,  cannf)t  resist  seeking  his 
works.  He  died  on  E'ebruary  17,  1948,  in 
Aleppo,  Syria,  without  completing  a  part 
of  his  works. 

An  eastern  Armenian  by  birth  and  lan¬ 
guage,  Constant  Zarian  is  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  west  by  his  literary  activity  and  his 
artistic  conceptions.  He  lives  in  Meirut 
where  he  lectures  on  philosr)phy  and  the 
arts.  During  the  past  quarter  century,  in 
addition  to  his  French  and  Italian  works 
and  his  criticism  of  art,  Ojnstant  Zarian 
has  published  a  volume  of  Armenian  |X)ems 
entitled  “The  Diadem  of  Days,”  a  [X)em 
entitled  “The  Bride  of  Tatrakon,”  and  a 


novel  entitled  “The  Ship  on  the  Mountain” 
drawn  from  life  in  Soviet  Armenia.  A 
voluminous  amount  of  his  travelogues,  jx)- 
ems,  and  literary  prtxluctions  has  ap[X“ared 
in  Armenian  jwritxlicals. 

Zarian  is  an  artist  writer  of  broad  lit¬ 
erary  horizons  who  knows  how  to  |ier- 
ceive  life  in  its  depths  and  tr)  present  it  with 
original  philosophizations,  pictures,  and 
magnificent  epistxles.  He  has  a  |X)werful 
imagination  to  observe  and  to  {X)rtray  the 
basic  traits  of  |>coplc  with  inimitable  range 
of  expression  and  beauty  of  diction.  His  re¬ 
flections,  his  style,  and  his  figures  f)f  sjx-ech 
are  novel  but  always  clear  and  simple  in 
their  variety.  He  is  a  thoughtful  philoso¬ 
pher-artist,  a  painter,  to  \tc  precise,  who  |x»r- 
trays  life  with  living  colors,  o|)ening  bright 
and  scintillating  horizons  l)efore  the  reader. 
(x)upled  with  his  rich  artistic  tem|>erament 
and  his  original  philosophical  l)ent  is  a 
[xjwerful  sense  of  the  sarcastic. 

Nicol  Aghbalian,  literary  critic,  and  Avc- 
dis  Aharonian,  eminent  patriot  and  distin¬ 
guished  writer,  lx)th  dead,  had  their  part 
in  the  literary  movement  of  the  Dis|)ersion 
during  the  past  twenty-five  year.s.  They 
lx)th  sfx)ke  their  precious  wr)rd,  and  pub¬ 
lished  their  works,  and  yet,  in  their  tem|)er- 
aments,  tastes,  and  tendencies,  they  cannot 
lx;  regarded  as  a  part  of  western  Armenian 
literature.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  lx»th  exerted 
an  im[X)rtant  influence  in  the  formation  f)f 
the  confempf)rary  literature  of  the  Armen¬ 
ians,  one  with  bis  critical  and  wise  judg¬ 
ment,  the  other  with  his  patriotic  inspira¬ 
tion  and  faith. 

The  past  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
brf)Ught  to  the  fore  a  numl)er  of  young 
writers  who  continued  the  work  of  the  r)ld 
with  the  impress  of  their  time,  but  always 
true  to  tbe  Armenian  literary  tradition.  One 
of  the  first  and  foremost  was  Hamasdegh 
who  attracted  immediate  attention  by  his 
two  works,  “The  Village”  and  “The  Rain,” 
collections  of  short  stories  based  on  old- 
country  village  life.  With  these  two  wf)rks 
Hamasdegh  immortalized,  in  a  simple, 
pleasing  style,  the  life  of  the  old<ountry 
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village  and  the  {)ca$ant  that  have  now  dis- 
ap[)carcd.  Without  attempting  artistic 
flights,  he  jx>rt rayed  the  Armenian  [leasant 
with  a  feeling  of  humility  and  tenderness, 
his  daily  life,  his  toil,  his  thoughts,  his  loves 
and  sorrows.  (Airiously  enough,  Hamas- 
degh’s  characters  arc  presented  to  us  as  they 
are,  in  their  simjilicity,  their  pictorial  con¬ 
versations,  and  their  mcxlc  <»f  thinking, 
without  the  author’s  intervention. 

Always  restrained  in  his  art,  compact  and 
primitive  in  his  pictures  and  descriptions, 
although  settled  in  the  United  States 
Hamasdegh  knew  how  to  paint  his  village 
hy  reviving  the  old  characters,  the  oxen,  an<l 
the  buffaloes,  with  moments  of  brief  hut 
delightful  humor  as  the  peasant  toiled  and 
carried  on  his  intimate  conversation  with 
his  animals,  his  neighbors,  or  the  mcmlxTs 
of  his  family. 

liesifles  these  two  works,  Hamasdegh  un- 
drrt(K>k  to  write  a  long  novel  entitled  “The 
White  Rider,”  which  started  years  ago  in 
the  Armenian-language  “Hairenik  Month¬ 
ly”  of  liostfin.  This  work  of  approximately 
i,fKK)  pages,  which  now  is  completed  and 
will  sTKin  l)e  published  in  two  volumes,  is 
a  sizeable  canvas  from  Armenian  life.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  synthesize  the  collective  life 
of  a  j>coplc  with  its  emancipatory  struggles 
and  cultural  strivings,  woven  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  individual  characters  and  the 
larger  community,  the  nation,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  with  their  historic 
figures  and  episodes. 

Shavarsh  Nartouni  of  Paris,  another  fig¬ 
ure,  is  a  prose  writer  of  comparatively  broad 
literary  scojie  and  with  manifold  interests. 
He  likewise  started  with  stories  and  anec¬ 
dotes  alxiut  the  village.  His  style  is  bril¬ 
liant,  and  he  ranges  from  literature  to  sci¬ 
ence,  [Mietry,  and  literary  criticism  with  ac¬ 
complished  artistry.  He  has  a  small  volume 
of  short  stories  and  [xirtraits  in  addition  to 
many  studies  on  art  and  culture,  original 
aiul  highly  interesting  observations,  a  part 
of  which  has  apjx'ared  in  small  volumes. 
He  is  still  exjiected  to  write  much  longer 
works.  Withal,  he  is  a  conspicuous  figure 


with  his  unitjue,  interesting  style,  his  eru¬ 
dition  and  his  manifold  explorations. 

Two  other  writers  of  this  category  are 
Vahe  Haig  ((California)  anrl  Iknjamin 
N(x>rikian  (New  York).  The  former  h^s 
published  several  volumes  of  short  stories 
from  old<ountry  provincial  life  under  the 
title  of  liaireni  Dzul^han  (“(Chimneys  of 
the  Old  Fatherland”).  The  latter,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Aygegoutl{  (“The  Vintage”),  is 
much  younger  and  has  a  wider  literary 
range.  There  is  a  freshness  in  his  language 
and  art  whenever  he  descril)es  humble  char¬ 
acters. 

Aram  Haigaz  (New  York),  another 
writer  alxiut  the  old  country,  has  many 
menifiries  tif  his  birthplace  and  the  years 
he  s[)ent  when  he  was  a  mere  lad  with  the 
Turks  and  the  Kurds  in  the  days  of  the 
Armenian  dejxirtations.  He  narrates  in  a 
simple  style,  with  a  humor  which  is  at  once 
s[X)ntancous  and  delightful,  without  any 
sophistication  or  literary  tricks.  His  [xir- 
trayal  of  moments  of  crisis  is  natural  and 
warm.  He  has  also  written  many  short 
stories  of  American  Armenian  life  in  which 
he  skilfully  blends  the  gay  and  the  sorrow¬ 
ful.  His  most  noted  work  is  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “The  Voice  of  the  Race.”  He  has  a 
large  number  of  highly  valuable  short 
stories  which  are  still  unpublished. 

All  of  these  writers  about  the  old  country 
have  come  to  the  United  States  without 
having  lost  their  former  tastes.  They  have 
known  how  to  bring  with  them  the  provin¬ 
cial  life  of  the  old  country  and  how  to  keep 
it  intact. 

There  are  other  writers  of  the  Disjiersion 
in  whojic  minds  and  hearts  the  memory  of 
their  ruined  fatherland  is  indelible  and 
who  give  vent  to  their  feelings  hy  ck- 
casional  [xirtrayals.  Worthy  of  mention 
among  these  are:  Hdward  I'aronian  and 
ICdward  Hoyajian  of  I^banon,  and  in  the 
much  younger  group,  (Ceghard  and  other 
writers  of  short  stories  inspired  by  what 
they  have  seen  or  heard.  They  write  with  an 
easy  and  tranquil  mind  (Taronian),or  with 
an  impetuous  tem[x>  (Boyajian),  or  with  a 
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humble,  plain,  and  restrained  emrition 
(Cieghard). 

Paris,  an  Armenian  intellectual  center, 
has  produced  some  ten  young  writers  who 
continue  to  write  to  this  day.  One  of  the 
lx;st  known  among  these  is  Shahan  Shah- 
n(X)r  who  has  written  two  volumes:  one,  a 
novel  entitled  “The  Retreat  Withrjut  Song,” 
and  the  other  a  Ixtiujuet  of  short  stories  en¬ 
titled  “The  Treason  of  the  Ciods.”  The  first 
work  is  a  vivid  description  of  young  Ar¬ 
menians  from  Istanbul  and  the  interior 
provinces  who  are  stranded  on  the  beautiful 
boulevards  of  Paris,  written  in  a  stvle  which 
is  realistic,  brilliant,  and  impressively  pic¬ 
turesque.  Filled  with  boundless  bitterness 
of  the  soul,  ShahntHjr  severely  criticizes  the 
Armenian  past,  picturing  a  group  of  Ar¬ 
menian  youths,  upr(K)ted  from  their  native 
soil,  whf)  are  plunged  into  the  intoxicating 
Parisian  pleasures,  without,  however,  ig¬ 
noring  that  same  young  [leople’s  impossible 
effort  to  preserve  tbe  national  spirit  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  dissolution  which  threatens 
to  engulf  them. 

Hrach  Zartarian,  with  his  novel  “Our 
Life”  and  a  number  of  short  stories,  like¬ 
wise  depicts  the  life  o':  the  Armenian  exile 
with  realistic  jiessimism.  Nigoghos  (Nicrd) 
Saraflan,  a  poet  and  ratirinalist,  has  a  keen, 
analytical  mind  whose  field  iscontem|X)rary 
life.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  Armen¬ 
ians  alone.  His  writings,  some  pages  of 
prose  and  a  few  volumes  of  [xietry,  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  thoughtful  writer  with  a  tur¬ 
bulent  nature  and  a  highly  develojied  lit¬ 
erary  taste. 

Nishan  lieshigtashlian  is  a  writer  of  mani¬ 
fold  literary  endowments.  He  has  written 
and  published  many  volumes  of  [xietry,  fic¬ 
tion,  satire,  and  research  studies.  He  has 
two  novels,  “Sidonna”  and  “Rabbi,”  written 
in  a  poetic  vein  and  several  volumes  of  satir¬ 
ical  writings  caricaturing  contemjxirary  Ar¬ 
menian  literary  and  public  figures.  His  crit- 
icisms  are  biting,  for  the  most  part,  but  gen¬ 
erally  fair  and  true  in  character.  He  exag¬ 
gerates,  of  course,  but  his  excesses  are  al¬ 
ways  authentic  and  gratifying.  Ikshigtash- 


lian  has  also  many  studies  from  Armenian 
history  and  the  Armenian  theater  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  having  Ik'cii  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  dramatic  companies  in  his  earlier 
years.  His  style  is  simple,  witty,  refined,  and 
brilliant,  thus  making  the  reading  a 
pleasure. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  literary  re¬ 
vival,  Paris  became  the  center  of  the  new 
movement.  Having  been  the  rallying 
ground  of  old  and  new  writers  from  Istan¬ 
bul,  Paris  for  a  long  time  retained  the  lit¬ 
erary  leadership  and  the  accompanying 
charm,  thanks  to  many  noted  names  and 
the  French  reputation.  Here  was  organ¬ 
ized  the  literary  srxiety  named  “Friends  of 
Martyred  Writers”  which  collected  and 
published  some  twenty  volumes  from  the 
works  of  noted  Armenian  writers  who  had 
fallen  victim  of  the  massacre  of  World  War 
One.  This  society  was  the  golden  bridge 
which  united  the  old  and  new  literary  gen- 
eratifins.  It  was  in  Paris  that  the  Armenian 
language  newspaper  Haratch,  under  the 
vigorous  editorship  of  Shavarsh  Missakian, 
rallied  around  itself  a  flock  of  young  writ¬ 
ers;  it  was  here  that  the  young  writers 
founded  the  new  monthly  periodical  called 
WE,  started  with  such  fond  hojX's  and  dar¬ 
ing  ambitifins,  the  same  young  people  who 
tried  to  forget  and  repudiate  the  past  and 
to  set  their  eyes  on  the  future;  it  was  here 
that  Arshag  Tchfibanian’s  jx-rifKlical  Ana- 
hid  resumed  its  publication;  here  started 
the  publicatirin  of  the  monthly  [lerifMlical 
y.varthnotz,  a  fiefy  and  artistic  publication 
under  the  editorship  of  Hrand  PalrKiian 
with  the  collalxiration  f)f  selected  writers, 
and  Muguerdich  Harsamian’s  monthly 
“Life  and  Art”  with  the  collalxiration  of  old 
and  new  writers. 

With  the  expansion  of  this  literary  move¬ 
ment,  its  center  of  gravity  gradually  was 
shifted  to  the  Middle  F!,ast — F-gypt,  I-cba- 
non,  Syria,  Palestine.  New  [leriodicals  came 
to  light:  “New  Movement”  in  F^gypt,  ed¬ 
ited  by  the  author  of  these  lines;  Sion 
(“Zion”),  a  religious  and  literary  perirnlical 
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published  by  the  Armenian  Monastery  of 
Jerusalem;  and  during  the  last  decade  the 
literary  ()eri(Kiical  Nayiri,  edited  by  the 
[X)et  Andranik  I)/arfK>kian  in  Syria,  and 
now  transferred  tf>  Ikirut  as  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  vigorous,  and  supjxirted  by  young 
writers.  Three  other  (terifxlicals  saw  the 
light  during  the  war  years:  the  bimonthly 
literary  [x-rirKlical  Agos  of  lieirut,  now  a 
monthly  with  a  rich  content;  the  monthly 
Ani,  lx*th  r>f  which  still  continue;  and  the 
monthly  Houssaper  which  lasted  h)ur  years 
in  C'airo,  alongside  the  "Houssaper  Daily.” 

The  result  <>{  these  efforts  was  a  new  crop 
of  young  writers  in  the  Middle  Hast  whose 
wf»rks  fkxxled  the  arena  and  injected  new 
life  into  the  literary  mrwement.  M.  Ishkan 
[)ublished  in  Ikirut  four  volumes  of  jx)ems, 
“The  Song  of  the  Homes,”  “The  Fire,”  etc., 
as  well  as  a  novel  entitled  “For  Bread  and 
Light,”  based  on  life  in  exile.  Andranik 
D7.ar(X)kian  published  two  jxxrms:  “The 
Sails,”  and  “Hey  f'han  Yerevan.”  Both 
jx)ets  are  rich  in  sensitivity,  having  related 
their  memories  of  the  dc[x)rtations  with 
sorrow  and  resentment,  in  prf»se  and  |X)etry. 
The  former  is  more  tem|)erate  and  serene, 
more  balanced  in  his  lines,  warming  up  his 
story  with  moments  of  palpitating  love;  the 
second  is  more  im|x*tiu)us,  |x»werful,  and 
courageous.  Both  writers  are  irrepressible 
in  their  Armenian  zeal,  but  lx)th  are  full  of 
bitterness  and  grief. 

Yeghivard,  an  inmate  of  the  Monastery 
of  Jerusalem,  prcxluced  several  volumes  of 
|X)etry,  Biblical  in  mf)tif  but  mmlern  in 
spirit.  In  lengthy  poems  the  poet -clergy  man 
painted  images  from  the  gf)spel,  seeking 
new  explanation  and  content  in  the  old 
stories.  In  these  |X)ems  the  analytical  in 
him  seems  to  dominate  the  emotional,  hut 
after  the  author  returned  from  Soviet  Ar¬ 
menia,  ins[iired  by  the  sttil,  the  lakes,  and 
the  shrines  of  the  fatherland,  he  wrote  a 
few  |x)ems  which  overflow  with  emotion. 

Aharon  (Paris),  an  old  writer,  is  a  poet 
of  the  classical  sch(x>l,  almost  flawless  in 
his  language  and  art,  but  he  is  more  carried 
away  by  his  aesthetic  conceptions  and  philo- 


srjphical  visions  than  by  emotions  which 
emanate  from  daily  life. 

Arsen  Yergat  (Egypt)  who  has  written 
several  volumes  in  Armenian  and  French 
is  a  prolific  producer.  He  is  a  man  of  modest 
nature,  sensitive  and  mildly  plaintive  under 
the  constant  needlings  of  life  and  the  threat 
of  death.  By  the  language  and  the  art  which 
he  has  cultivated,  by  his  honest  and  noble 
inclinations,  he  is  a  |x)et  who  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  !X)me  prose  pages. 

Vardan  Kevorkian,  journalist  and  prose 
arifl  [xjetry  writer  (Buenos  Aires),  is  a  cul¬ 
tured  |x)ci  of  the  French  schfxd.  He  is  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  although  he  deserves 
far  greater  attention. 

Four  years  ago  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Hmayyak  Sheyms,  a  |K)et  and  prose  writer 
who  produced  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  many  short  stories  and  [xx:ms  of 
unique  originality  and  abundant  emotion, 
passed  away.  He  left  a  volume  which  testi¬ 
fies  to  his  rich  melancholic  temperament. 
He  is  an  embittered  sf)ul,  full  of  protest, 
who  constantly  complains  against  his  fate 
which  has  {persecuted  him.  He  has  always 
Ipeen  a  man  of  faith,  a  dervish,  who  sang 
his  life  and  his  grief  often  with  the  lines 
of  the  minstrel. 

Another  {xx;t  from  Egypt  is  Sarkis  Sa- 
hakian,  who  has  written  a  volume  of  fx)- 
etrv,  emotional,  temperate,  and  highly  re¬ 
fined.  Another  agreeable  name  is  Jacque 
I  lagopian  whose  affectionate  and  patriotic 
lyre  often  attains  to  great  depths  of  emo¬ 
tion. 

Vigen  Klag  (fJaro  Sasouni)  of  Beirut, 
prose  writer,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
short  stories,  a  history  of  literature,  and  a 
study  on  Medieval  Armenian  [xpetry.  Aram 
Sakahian  (Ikirut)  has  published  three  or 
four  volumes  of  fiction  from  the  life  of  Leb¬ 
anon.  These  are  touching  epistpdes  written 
in  simjde  {xppular  language.  Com{pletely 
free  of  {pretension,  Sahakian  is  a  sensitive 
writer  endcpwed  with  a  keen  observation 
and  the  ability  to  condense  life  around  a 
few  characters,  making  them  hightly  inter¬ 
esting  in  their  loves,  their  disappointments 
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and  stjrrows.  K.  Poladian  wrote  two  novels, 
the  last  of  which,  “1  Resign  from  the  Ar¬ 
menians,”  based  u|X)n  his  Armenian  circle, 
is  a  shocking  picture,  the  story  of  an  em- 
hittered  s(ju1  who  resigns  from  his  [people, 
but  with  the  revival  of  the  national  spirit 
returns  to  them  at  the  iK'dside  of  a  dying 
Armenian  soldier. 

Muguerdich  Hasramian  (Paris),  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker,  has  concentrated  on  crit¬ 
ical  literature.  He  has  a  numl)cr  of  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished  works  devoted  to 
Armenian  literature  and  writers.  He  treats 
his  subject  with  extreme  tenderness.  Benja¬ 
min  Tashian,  journalist  and  critic,  has  given 
us  interesting  studies  on  Armenian  history 
and  literature,  written  in  a  robust,  l)eautiful 
style.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  series  of 
textbooks  with  literary  and  linguistic  notes. 
At  present  he  is  a  memlicr  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Houssaper,  C>airo.  The  author  of 
these  lines  published  in  C'airo  (1946)  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “A  Quarter  Ontury  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  a  critical  study  of  Armenian  writers 
of  that  [icriod.  Another  literary  figure  is 
Minas  Teolclian,  a  vigorous  and  prolific 
writer  of  distinction  whose  journalistic  and 
critical  articles  are  worthy  of  great  attention. 
At  present  all  these  writers  continue  to  write 
for  newspajK*rs  and  [leriodicals  in  collalxira- 
tion  with  many  old  and  new  writers,  thus 
cultivating  the  field  and  keeping  the  Ar¬ 
menian  cultural  torch  burning  in  the  I)is- 
jiersion. 

America  is  a  separate  region,  far  from 
the  life  of  the  Disjiersion,  but  closely  tied 
with  the  Armenian  life  and  mind.  E'rir  more 
than  half  a  century  here  in  Ifoston,  along¬ 
side  others,  is  published  the  Armenian  lan¬ 
guage  “Hairenik  Daily,”  a  national,  literary, 
and  |X)litical  newspajier.  There  is  also  the 
“Hairenik  Monthly,”  now  in  its  thirtieth 
year,  an  im|X)sing  literary,  historical,  and 
political  [x^rifxlical  under  the  editorship  of 
Reuben  Darbinian,  an  erudite  journalist 
and  a  highly  comjietent  literary  and  jxditical 
analyst  who  rallied  around  his  jierifxlical 
the  greater  part  of  the  Armenian  writers  of 
the  Dis[)ersion  during  the  past  thirty  years. 


Not  only  many  of  the  alxwc  mentioned 
writers  have  collalx)rated  with  this  |xrriod- 
ical,  but  t(xJay  the  “Hairenik  Monthly”  has 
a  host  of  contributors,  young  and  old,  [xxrts, 
writers,  scholars,  writers  (jf  memoirs,  his¬ 
torians,  etc. 

Among  the  contributors  to  “Hairenik 
Monthly”  is  the  [xx;t  L(x>tfi  Minas  who  is 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of  sensitive 
[xxrms.  Refined  restraint,  deep  emotion, 
and  an  infectious  spirit  are  characteristics 
of  L<x>tfi  .Minas.  Another  steady  contribu¬ 
tor  to  “Hairenik  Monthly”  is  the  [X)et  Ta- 
parakan,  a  deeply  patriotic,  warm-spirited, 
and  wholesr>me  writer.  As  yet  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  no  Ixxjk,  although  his  published  }X)- 
ems,  if  collected,  would  make  several  vol¬ 
umes. 

E'rom  the  very  lx;ginning,  “Hairenik 
Monthly”  developed  a  new  s|jccies  of  lit¬ 
erature — the  memoir — which  in  the  course 
of  years  grew  and  flourished,  recording 
many  precious  pages  and  c{)isodes  from  the 
immediate  j)ast,  the  fatherland,  the  tlcporta- 
tions,  and  especially  the  Armenian  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  its  outstanding  figures.  The  “I  Lii- 
renik  Monthly”  brought  to  light  writers  of 
memoirs  who,  in  the  course  of  their  narra¬ 
tives,  rr)se  t(i  eminent  literary  heights.  I'hese 
writers  were  nor  literary  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  but  they  were  {X)litical  (jr  revolu¬ 
tionary  field  workers  who,  we  can  truth¬ 
fully  say,  instinctively  gave  shining  pages 
of  literature.  One  of  these  was  Armen  ( Jaro, 
Ambassador  of  the  Independent  Rc[)ublic 
of  Armenia  to  Washington,  who  offered 
many  l)eautiful  epivnics  from  family  and 
public  life.  'I  he  most  outstanding  and  pro¬ 
lific  of  these  memoir  writers  was  Rulx-n, 
whose  “The  Memoirs  oi  a  Revolutionary” 
were  published  in  seven  volumes.  These 
volumes,  with  their  historic  and  rcvfdution- 
ary  episrxles  and  actf»rs,  constitute  a  resume 
of  the  newest  jxrricKl  of  Armenian  history — 
the  Armenian  Revolution — with  its  heroic 
figures  and  upward  flights,  realistic,  genu¬ 
ine,  and  colorful. 

An  original  writer  of  memf>irs  is  .Malkhas, 
who  not  only  has  related  his  story  in  sim|)le. 
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)K>{)ular  language,  but  has  written  stjmc  ten 
novels  which  are  sought  by  the  readers  be¬ 
cause  of  their  interesting,  gay,  and  lively 
style.  Malkhas  is  the  most  widely  read  Ar¬ 
menian  author  who  has  licen  a  regular 
contributor  of  the  Hairenik  “Daily”  and 
“Monthly.” 

Parallel  with  the  “Hairenik  Monthly,” 
for  the  past  five  years,  under  the  edit(jrshi}) 
<if  James  (j.  Mandalian,  an  alumnus  of  I  lar- 
v.»rd  University,  the  Hairenik  Ass(x:iation, 
Inc.  has  lK*en  publishing  the  Knglish-lan- 
guage  quarterly  j)eriodical  The  Armenian 
Review,  which  presents  pages  of  Armenian 
literature,  history,  and  culture  to  the  Ar¬ 
menian  young  generation  and  to  the  Ung- 
lish-s})eaking  public.  This  quarterly  is,  of 
course,  no  j)art  of  Armenian  literature  but 
it  testifies  to  the  temjKi  of  the  Armenian 
mind  and  culture,  with  such  contributors 
as  William  Saroyan  and  Ixon  Z.  Surmelian 
who  are  sparks  of  the  Armenian  genius  now 
shining  in  American  literature. 

New  York  has  two  Artncnian  {leriodi- 
cals,  tlayasiani  Gutchnaf{  (“liclls  of  Ar¬ 
menia”)  and  “New  Letters,”  the  first  a 
weekly,  and  the  second  a  quarterly,  Ixith  of 
which  give  considerable  space  to  literature. 

To  complete  the  general  picture  mention 
should  lie  made  also  of  scve.''al  venerable 
|x.*riodicals  which  are  dedicated  to  Armen¬ 
ian  letters;  Pazmaveb  of  Venice,  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
Huntles  Amsorya  of  Vienna,  sixty-six 
years,  Ixith  published  by  the  Mekhitarist 
religious  HrotherluKxl,  and  Sion  (“Zion”) 
of  Jerusalem  and  Uasl(  (“(deaner”)  of  Bei¬ 
rut,  lioth  [lublished  by  the  monastics  of  the 
Armenian  AjKistolic  (duirch.  All  these  four 
publications  carry  literary  features  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  religious  news.  Recently  a  new 
literary  |)eri(KlicaI  has  apjxrared  in  Paris, 
named  AnJastan,  edited  by  the  Armenian 
|H»et  Buzand  Topalian  and  sup|X)rted  by 
well  known  writers.  Topalian  is  a  some¬ 
what  obscure  but  turbulent  [xict  who  is 
capable  of  making  his  venture  a  success. 


This  has  been  but  a  hasty  sketch  giving 
a  general  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  condition  of  dis|)erscd  Armenians  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  their  creative  effort  which, 
despite  the  fxrssimists,  continues  to  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  The  Armenians  of  the  Dis- 
jxrrsion,  profiting  by  the  higher  culture  and 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  live,  are  continuing  their 
literary  tradition  which  was  started  fifteen 
centuries  ago,  the  renaissance  of  the  Fifth 
(xrntury,  A.D.  which  has  gone  down  in  Ar¬ 
menian  history  as  the  (iolden  Age  of  Ar¬ 
menian  Letters.  The  contem|x>rary  Armen¬ 
ian  literature,  authentic  and  true  to  the  Ar¬ 
menian  spirit,  and  with  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  free  civilization’s  ever-new  bene¬ 
fits,  continues  its  march  on  the  road  to  new 
conquests.  The  Armenian  |)eople,  their  life, 
old  and  new,  the  eternal  fatherland,  the 
Armenian’s  turbulent  fate  and  his  struggle 
for  freedom,  the  Armenian  j)eople’s  unshak¬ 
able  faith  in  truth,  justice,  and  liberty — 
these  are  the  sublime  humanitarian  themes 
which  inspire  the  Armenian  writer. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  l)e  mentioned  that 
these  writers  use  exclusively  the  Armenian 
language,  which  has  l)ccome  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  refined  medium  of  expression, 
euphonious  and  rich  in  its  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  Armenian  is  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  enriched  by  the  idioms  and  the  l>eau- 
tics  of  contemjxjrary  languages  and  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  the  most  refined  nu¬ 
ances  of  thought  and  feeling.  (Contemporary 
Armenian  writers  include  more  than  one 
stylist  who,  with  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  essence  of  art,  prrifesscs  that  the  form 
and  content  arc  of  equal  value  in  literature, 
whose  total  dignity  can  l>e  expressed  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  refined  language 
and  a  commensurately  artistic  style.  Mod¬ 
ern  Armenian,  enriched  by  the  treasures  of 
the  classical  language,  is  eminently  suited 
to  [xirtray  the  entire  l>cauty  of  the  Armen¬ 
ian  soul,  with  a  refinement  and  a  flexibility 
corresponding  to  present  life  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Boston,  Mass. 


Recent  Literature  in  Greenland 


By  SVENI)  FKKDKRIKSEN 

IT  IS  rather  unusual  that  an  alKiriginal 
[Kople,  who  not  long  ago  had  a  so-called 
primitive  culture,  possess  a  national  lit¬ 
erature.  And  it  is  es|)ecially  noteworthy  that 
an  American  aboriginal  people  (as  the 
(jrecnland  Eskimos  are)  own  a  literature 
in  their  native  language  accumulated  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.* 

The  first  iKxjk,  a  sp-lling  lxK>k  without 
a  title  page,  was  printed  in  Cx>|x*nhagen  in 
17^9,  presumably  by  Hans  Egede.  Hut  for  a 
long  time  the  literature  suffered  various 
difficulties  which  had  to  lx;  overcome.  The 
writing  system  apjtlied  by  the  first  mission¬ 
aries  was  most  defective.  Over  and  over,  Eu- 
ro[)ean  elements  were  projected  upin  Es¬ 
kimo,  a  language  of  uniijue  qualities,  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  stands  aUme  among  assrxiated 
languages  in  the  world.  No  wonder  that  a 
real  national  literature  in  Eskimo  was  [xjst- 
poned  until  a  later  era.  A  writing  system 
must  lie  fairly  practical  and  adequate,  if  a 
national  literature  of  some  imjx)rtance  can 
develop.  Still  in  use  in  (Canada  is  an  Eskimo 
syllabic  writing  system,  which  is  unhandy 
csjiecially  for  printing  purjxjses.  Some 
('anadian  Eskimo  trills  or  groups  also 
apply  Roman  characters,  (ximmonly,  not 
very  gtxjd  writing  systems  in  Roman  char¬ 
acters  are  used  in  Alaskan  Eskimo  dialects; 
the  Eskimos  there  have  also  applied  picture¬ 
writing  (descrilted  by  Alfred  Schmitt 
in:  U ntersuchunyien  zur  Geschichte  tier 
Schrijt,  Vols.  l-II,  Leipzig,  1940),  but  of 
course  in  modern  usage  this  has  even  less 
chance  for  general  success  than  anything 
else.  There  are  other  Eskimo  writing  sys¬ 
tems  in  use  but  they  arc  all  infcri<»r  to  the 
CJrccnland  Eskimo  writing  system.  The  rel¬ 
ative  success  the  modern  national  literature 

•  'F'tiis  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  vari¬ 
ous  national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editort. 


enjoys  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
Ixrtter  quality  of  the  writing  system  and  the 
writteti  language  now  in  use  in  (ireetilatid. 

T  he  Natiotial-Lilxrral  era,  wheti  it  spread 
to  Circctilatul  it)  the  middle  of  the  nitic- 
tectith  century  by  Eurojxrati  civil  servatits 
of  excclletit  scholarly  statiditig  and  hutnati 
ijualitics,  laid  the  foundation  for  this  de¬ 
velopment.  It  was  most  fortutiate  that  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  lK*st  abilities  turtied  the  wheel 
tti  the  right  directiott  at  the  crucial  time. 
1  his  era,  with  its  utiderstanditig  of  the  im- 
portatice  of  ati  ititcllectual  culture  with  a 
backgroutid  iti  its  own  milieu,  in  its  own 
prercijuisites,  established  college-grade  iti- 
stiiittions  (semitiarics)  it)  (ireenland,  which 
for  a  lo))g  period  used  the  native  language 
as  the  language  of  instructiot)  (this  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  with  the  Danish  at)d  Mo¬ 
ra  viat)  scmittarics  in  (iodthaab  in  the  nitte- 
teettth  century).  All  Moraviat)  missionaries 
left  (ireenland  it)  )(/x). 

'I'he  eminent  Moraviat)  scholar  Samuel 
Klei)).schtnidt  (Ixirt)  in  (ireenland  in  18)4, 
died  it)  his  nattvc  country  in  )886)  com- 
|M)scd  at)  adequate  writing  system  for  use 
It)  the  t)cwly-cstal)lished  educational  institu- 
tiotts  (introducetl  it)  his  Ixxik:  Grammatil( 
tier  granlundisc  hen  sprat  he  mit  thetlweisem 
emschluss  ties  iMhrutlorJialects,  Ikrlit), 
)85)).  d'hc  Eskimo  language  could  be  rct)- 
dered  it)  another  way,  but  no  one  has  htther- 
lo  Ixret)  able  to  prtxluce  a  Itetter  writing  sys- 
tet)).  The  it)tert)aliot)al  I*iskimo  research  has 
often  misuttderstood  his  prcset)tatiot)  of  the 
language.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
nitteteenth  century,  printing  presses  Ixrgatt 
their  activities  it)  (itxlthaab.  Samuel  Klcin- 
schrnidt  [xjssessed  one  himself.  Previously, 
altnost  all  literature  it)  Eskimo  was  printed 
tt)  Dettmark,  (ierrnatty,  and  Englattd.  It 
should  lx;  metttioned,  though,  that  a  Mora- 
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vian  printing  press  was  active  in  Cireenland 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (See: 
Nathan  van  Patten,  l*rinting  in  Greenland, 
Stanford  University,  Calif.,  1939.)  Iksides 
comjKising  characters  for  his  new  and  logi¬ 
cal  writing  system,  Kleinschmidt  im{)roved 
the  written  (literary)  language  consider¬ 
ably.  Having  l>ecn  lx>rn  in  Cireenland  he 
understtKid  the  Kskimo  soul.  Much  of  the 
Kuro|)ean  and  Oriental  idetdogy  was  |)rc- 
viously  often  expressed  so  fxxjrly  that  it 
was  no  wfiiider  that  the  natives  could  not 
understand  it  when  they  read  it  in  their 
owt)  language.  Samuel  Kleinschmidt  wrote, 
printed,  and  published,  himself,  various 
textlxKiks  in  history,  geography,  ztxilogy, 
etc.  Hut  most  im|xjrtant  was  his  Eskimo  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hihle,  which  he  translated  from 
the  original  languages.  He  did  not  finish 
all  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  in  Cxi|)enhagen  in  1893  and 
the  (Jld  Testament  at  the  same  place  in 
K/x).  Hut  while  he  still  lived,  preliminary 
prints  that  he  himself  had  printed  in  his 
printing  office  in  Cicxlthaab  were  already  in 
use  from  1H76  onwards.  I3efore  Klein¬ 
schmidt,  inadet^uate  translations  of  parts  of 
the  Hihle  had  l>een  published  at  intervals 
from  the  iKginning  of  the  colonization.  The 
late  Dean  of  Cireenland,  Frederik  Halle,  de¬ 
clared  once  that  it  was  the  Itest  existing 
Hilile  translation  he  knew  (naturally,  im- 
)K>rtant  Euro[)ean  translations  were  known 
to  him:  the  Hihle  in  Cierman,  English, 
h'rench,  Danish,  etc.).  We  know  that  the 
Hihle  has  a  very  im|x>rtant  influence  on  the 
literature  of  highly  cultivated  [Xfoples  of  the 
world.  This  influence  can  not  be  minimized 
in  the  mcxlern  Cireenland  Eskimo  litera¬ 
ture,  which  does  not  particularly  lack  civil¬ 
ized  international  terminology.  Hut  the  ex¬ 
pressions  are  sha|)ed  entirely  out  of  the 
means  and  instruments  of  Eskimo  itself,  al¬ 
though  it  may  f)e  hard  to  Ijelieve  that  Sam¬ 
uel  Kleinschmidt  really  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 

As  anybcxly  frt)m  early  schfKil  age  and 
up  can  read  and  write  his  own  language, 
the  development  of  mimeographed  pub¬ 


lications  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  Iteen  very  useful  to  a  small  jxjpulation 
scattered  over  large  distances.  I  seriated  com¬ 
munities  in  the  fjord-indented  coastland 
have  now  a  better  opjxirtunity  than  ever 
to  receive — and  even  contribute  to — a  more 
frequent  and  larger  quantity  of  publica¬ 
tions.  However,  this  more  or  less  ItKal- 
ized  sort  of  publications  has  Iteen  hard  to 
check  in  a  country  where  a  jxjlicy  of  monop¬ 
oly  has  Ixren  stj  dominating  in  almost  every 
as[)ect  of  life.  The  problem  of  the  right  and 
efficient  way  of  col|x>rtage  or  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  literature  has  certainly  not  Iteen 
solved. 

I'he  set-up  of  the  text  of  the  new  national 
literature  is  indeed  very  different  from  the 
old  genuine  Eskimo  unwritten  literature, 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been  orally  ren¬ 
dered  from  generation  to  generation  as  folk 
tales  and  folk  songs.  The  modern  litera¬ 
ture  has  thus  in  its  p)etry  European  rhymes 
and  meters  and  not  the  Old  Eskimo  pattern 
of  long  re[)etitions  and  other  asjiects  of 
prosridy.  In  plays  the  European  dramatic 
technique  is  followed  and  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
acts,  scenes,  lines,  exchange  of  words,  etc. 

The  content  of  the  fiction  literature  is 
strtJiigly  marked  by  a  romanticism  which 
has  its  forerunner  in  a  literary  activity  in 
the  previous  century  by  Euro|)ean  civil 
servants,  some  of  whom  mastered  the  Es¬ 
kimo  language  quite  well.  The  native  au¬ 
thors  have  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
made  an  increasing  contribution  in  the  field 
of  narrative  literature,  although  the  com- 
|H)sition  of  written  fiction  in  Eskimo  was 
long  avoided  by  the  (Jreenlanders,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  narrate  their  stories  to  their  audi¬ 
ences. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  pro¬ 
found  change  in  the  livelih(K)d  of  the  Green¬ 
landers.  Previously,  they  de|)ended  almost 
entirely  on  hunting;  with  the  changes  in 
nature  (climate)  now  fishing,  agriculture, 
and  other  tKcupations  as  in  mtxlern  civil¬ 
ized  communities  form  more  and  more  the 
material  picture  of  Greenland  today.  The 
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development  of  a  modern  national  literature  sha|)c,  devices,  and  techniques  of  the  mod- 
has  been  influenced  by  these  changes.  A  ern  literature  have  the  stamp  of  Euro[)ean- 

feeling  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  similar  to  ism.  Although  the  content  in  so  many  cases 

that  of  the  Na[K)lconic  era  and  the  first  definitely  l)clongs  to  the  Old  liskimo  cul- 

development  of  the  machine  age  in  Eurojte  tural  sphere  or  to  nationalistic  dreams  and 

has  given  rise,  on  the  one  hand  to  dreams  ho|)es  for  the  future,  it  nevertheless  hap[)ens 

and  flights  of  imagination  alxmt  those  times  frequently  that  Euro[)ean  ways  of  thinking, 

long  past  when  life  was  (supjmsedly)  l)et-  Euroj)ean  symlxjls  or  concepts  of  l)eauty 

ter,  or,  on  the  other,  about  a  future  which  find  their  place  amidst  Eskimo  surrouncl- 

promises  to  be  mtire  desirable.  't'RS-  Thus  the  Old  Eskimo  culture  did  m)t 

But  as  l)efore,  the  first  impulses  came  much  about  flowers,  but  the  new  na- 

from  alxjve,  from  civil  servants,  this  time  in  tional  literature  certainly  does.  Sublimated 
the  licginning  of  the  twentieth  century  l)etwcen  man  and  woman,  as  we  find 

after  decades  of  a  strong  reactionary  gov-  Euro|)ean  literature,  has  Ixren  intro- 

ernment  in  Denmark,  which  now  was  shift-  duced  in  prose  but  is  yet  very  reluctantly 

ing  over  to  a  more  pronounced  democratic  presented  in  {K>etry. 

era.  A  so-called  national  religious  move-  From  general  views  on  the  literature,  we 
ment  was  initiated  in  Danish  academic  cir-  will  now  l(x>k  a  little  closer  at  selected  mate- 

cles  in  (ireenland,  still  interested  in  Eskimo  rial  and  give  concrete  references  to  s[)ecific 

language  and  culture.  texts  in  the  three  main  sections  of  fiction: 

A  remarkable  result  of  this  was  the  com-  novels,  [)oems.  The  dramatic  ability 

position  of  the  national  anthem  shortly  l)c-  has  so  far,  down  through  generations  in  Old 
fore  World  War  (3ne.  This  song,  nunarput  Eskimo  culture,  l)een  exercised  in  the  com- 

(“Our  Ojuntry”)  was  written  by  a  Green-  munity-  and  festival-house,  the  iiagsse, 

lander,  the  late  pastor  Henrik  Lund.  Till  he  where  Eskimos  dancing  with  masks  on  or 

died  in  194S  he  made  a  great  contribution  dressed  as  animals  performed  plays.  Dra- 

to  the  (Kx.*try  of  Greenland  in  the  songbtMjk  matic  scenes  are  alsr)  found  in  the  song 

erinarssiUit  (Sixth  issue  Nungme,  1946)  and  drum  contests,  where  two  opjK,nents 

and  in  the  hymn  Ixxik  tugsiutit  (Nungme,  surrounded  by  a  judging  audience  (just  the 

19^0,  supplement  Nungme,  1945),  so  it  is  laughter  was  the  sentence)  plead  their  case, 

no  wonder  that  he  was  a  j)(>ct  laureate  of  his  In  Karl  Hcilmann’s  issigtngnartitsissutit 
country.  murJluf^  (“Two  Plays,”  19^6)  the  action 

In  spite  of  later  Danish  ciTorts  to  influence  takes  place  in  the  Ixrginning  of  the  colonial 

the  intellectual  life,  the  national  interests  j)eriod,  when  the  Euro})cans  met  the  pagan 

have  Ixren  cultivated  further  in  the  subse-  F^skimos.  We  have  scenes  with  the  F.skimo 

quent  modern,  novelistic  literature.  It  «>rcercr,  the  pagan  priest,  the  We 

should  he  noted  that  the  native  authors  have  also  meet  various  Old  F-skimo  fashions  and 

enjoyed  the  highest  education  the  country  Ixrhavior.  The  plays  are  interesting  for  a 

could  give  them  and  have  liecn  graduated  cfjmparative  literary  study,  as  there  are 

from  the  college,  the  seminary  at  Cfodthaab,  threads  which  lead  to  existing  complexes  in 

and  some  of  them  have  received  a  further  literature.  The  clash  l)ctween  an  old  na- 

education  in  Denmark.  So  it  is  the  cream  of  tional  and  a  new  foreign  culture  fi^rms  in 

the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  which  has  ere-  itself  a  worthwhile  subject  for  a  study,  into 

ated  the  new  national  literature.  which  the  author  naturally  has  put  his  ef- 

This  formal  education  has  given  the  au-  forts.  The  same  year  in  which  the  plays 

thors  a  contact  with  Fiur(q)ean  culture  in  ad-  were  })rinted,  they  were  (terformed  in 

dition  to  that  brought  to  the  F^skimo  litera-  Greenland  by  (ireenland  Fiskimo  actors  for 

ture  by  the  missionaries  in  the  two  preced-  an  audience  in  which  a  delegation  from  the 

ing  centuries.  We  have  mentioned  that  Danish  Parliament  (Rigsdag)  was  present. 
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It  attracted  praise  even  from  those  sjx:ctators 
who  could  not  understand  the  Eskimo  lan- 
guage. 

The  problem  of  how  to  solve  matters 
which  result  from  or  develop  into  a  conflict 
Ixriween  op|K>site  cultural  elements  is  also 
treated  hy  Eavia  Petersen  in  his  play 
il(ingutigit  (“The  ( iroup  of  Friends,”  19^9). 
'I  hc  milieu  is  in  our  time,  where  many  of 
the  Old  F.skimo  traits  and  [xtculiarities  have 
disap|)carcd.  Nevertheless,  Pavia  Petersen 
put  forth  great  efforts  to  explain,  through 
the  characters  of  the  acting  |)ersons  in  the 
play,  how  dangerous  and  mistaken  it  is  to 
copy  anything  just  l)ecause  it  has  a  taste  of 
I^urojKranism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
values  in  Imncst  Eskimo  Ixrhavior  which 
should  not  l)c  discarded.  The  romantic  air 
<<f  the  play  is  felt  strongly  hy  the  introduc¬ 
tion  <jf  advistjry  spirits. 

d'hc  epic  art  is,  of  course,  more  dcvclojtcd 
in  the  novels  than  in  the  |)lays.  Hut  s|)ccial 
epic  laws  which  rxeurred  in  Old  Eskimo 
folk  tales  arc  not  commonly  followed.  The 
visual  factor  is  here  so  much  Ixuind  to  the 
written  words.  C.)n  the  other  hand,  it  takes 
sjtecial  quality  and  ability  to  give  the  words, 
the  sentences,  the  whole  content  such  a  fas¬ 
cination  for  the  inner  eye  that  the  reader 
lives  with  it,  feeling  that  he  is  in  a  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  narrative.  A  living  contact  Ix;- 
tween  the  I^skimo  storyteller  and  his  audi¬ 
ence  was  always  established,  not  least  by  his 
mimicry  and  gestures,  which  ap|>ealcd  so 
much  to  the  visual  senses. 

The  mcKlcrn  storytellers  have  had  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Ixing  without  the  Ixncfit  of  this 
im|K)rtant  effect.  1’he  novel  Tumarse 
(“i'homas,”  1954),  written  hy  F'rcdcrik 
Nielsen,  is  introduced  hy  the  mother  of  the 
principal  character  (Thomas),  who  tells  a 
story.  To  the  modern  (irccnlandcr  this 
manner  of  presentation  will  still  have  a 
fascinating  effect.  The  IxKjk  is  an  epic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  a  family  in  an  isolated 
village  away  from  Eurojxan  Influences 
present  in  the  larger  colonial  habitations. 
In  common  with  another  Greenland  au¬ 
thor  (Mathias  Storch,  |‘‘The 


Dream”],  Kplxnhavn,  1914),  Nielsen  de¬ 
scribes  a  vision  (hut  the  picture  itself  is 
quite  different),  which  underlines  the  ro¬ 
mantic  quality  of  the  novel. 

Attempting  to  move  in  [)ure  Old  Eskimo 
surroundings —  material  as  well  as  intellec¬ 
tual  culture — is  the  ncjvel  of  Hans  Lynge, 
erssir.gitsup  piumassd  (“The  Will  of  the 
Invisible,”  193H),  illustrated  by  the  author. 
Two  brothers  have  grown  up  with  their 
foster  father,  whom  they  resjxct,  but  when 
they  find  out  that  he  killed  their  real  father, 
the  unwritten  law,  the  will  of  the  invisible, 
orders  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of 
their  mother’s  present  husband.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  an  Eskimo  life  of  solitude,  the  terrible 
life  of  a  hermit.  After  that  comes  the  re¬ 
union  with  the  Ixloved  sweetheart,  the 
withering  flower,  who  returns  to  a  renewed 
life.  This  trait  is  a  Eurojxan  feature  which 
the  author  has  adojued  as  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  plot. 

The  ability  to  observe  has  lieen  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Old  Eskimo  art  of  jxxtry  to 
tlic  modern  s(ings,  where  the  descriptions  of 
nature  txcupy  an  imjxxtant  place.  Hut  the 
aesthetic  conceptions  have  Iteen  refined 
much  further.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  na¬ 
tional  songlxxjk  erinarssutit.  Naturally,  the 
(jreenlander  loves  his  country,  which  is  a 
dream  of  Ixrauty  and  grandeur,  a  country 
with  its  own  character. 

This  emphasizing  of  the  country  is  found 
in  several  native  pexts,  such  as  Henrik 
Eund,  Isak  Lund,  Josva  Kleist,  Jonathan 
Petersen,  F’rederik  Neilsen.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  writer  has  published  a  collection  of 
his  own  jxxms:  qilik,  nttna  imaij  (“Sky 
(Country  Sea,”  1943).  The  nature  lyric  seems 
easy  to  deal  with  for  the  (jreenlander.  The 
HJinantic  sentiment  for  nature  can  grow 
s(j  intense  that  a  pantheistic  feeling  is  in¬ 
volved,  which  has  not  l)een  rare  either  in 
luirojxan  Romantic  literature.  A  basic  pan¬ 
theistic  sentiment  is  hinted  in  Henrik 
Fund’s  spiritual  -  [xxm  ildne  unulcrmat 
(“Once  at  Nightfall”).  The  beauty  of  na¬ 
ture  is  to  Eund  just  a  curtain  in  front  of  the 
spiritual,  heavenly  land  {silarssuavta  linu- 
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lersup  piningurutai  —  anernerup  nunata 
umigssttdinurai).  We  could,  in  addition, 
ntnicc  that  to  the  Old  Eskimo  mind  nature 
was  living,  it  was  animated — even  the  stones 
and  the  mountains  were  alive. 

The  [Kjcts  have  not  failed  to  praise  the 
Old  Eskimo  culture.  Pcx'try  and  prose  are 
alike  in  this  res[)ect.  We  might  mention 
here  as  an  example  Peter  Olsen,  who  has 
written  a  [K>em  on  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
legendary  hero  Kagssagssuk.  He  has  in¬ 
herited  some  of  the  Old  Eskimo  satiric  art, 
which  is  predominant  in  much  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  jxictry  outside  the  sphere  of  Eurojiean 
influence. 

The  (irecnlanders  of  today,  as  well  as 
their  ancestors,  love  to  sing;  therefore,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  p(x;msrKCupy  an  imjK)rtant 
place  in  the  intellectual  life.  They  are  sung 
in  sch(K)l,  in  the  modern  community  house, 
in  public  indrK>r  meetings,  in  every  private 
home — and  most  of  all,  outd(K»rs  in  nature 
itself,  where  they  scjund  iKst.  It  is  the  Eu- 
rojiean  international  scales  which  are  used 
and  not  the  old  Eskimo  scales  which  make 
many  of  the  old  songs  so  attractive  and  un¬ 
usual  to  listen  to.  .Many  of  the  (»recnland 
authors  also  compose  music  for  the  songs, 
and  hymns. 

Another  essential  grrjup  of  non-prose  lit¬ 
erature  is  the  hymns.  The  Cireenlandcrs  are 
serious  churchg(K.‘rs  and  enjoy  the  hymns 
in  Eskimo.  Previously  the  hymns  in  the 
hymnhrxik,  tugsiutit,  almost  entirely  erm- 
sisted  of  translations  from  European  hymns 
into  versions  in  Eskimo.  Now  there  exists 
an  increasing  numlxrr  of  contributifjns  from 
national  authors.  Oi  course,  the  tyjxr  of  the 
melodies,  the  technicjue,  the  contents  have 
the  stamp  of  Europeanistn;  in  this  connec¬ 


tion  we  must  note  that  the  profane  poetry 
of  our  days  owes  its  modern  technicjuc  to 
the  Euro|)ean  hymns  in  Eskimo,  which 
were  introduced  into  the  country  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  However,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  content  of  the  texts  to 
approach  a  sjK'cial  (Jreenland  ideology. 

It  is  a  profound  shift  from  oral  traditions 
to  a  motlern  national  literature.  It  would 
not  l)c  strange — although  literature  in 
(ireenland  Eskimo  has  existed  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years — that  the  new  mod¬ 
ern,  national  (ireenland  I^skimo  literature 
should  not  corres|x)nd  entirely  to  our  lit¬ 
erary  demands.  1  low  else  can  it  lx*  for  a  lit¬ 
erature  which  is  trying  to  find  its  own  ways 
and  expressions?  Here  and  there  we  may 
finil  weak  {xiints,  but  the  literature  is  cer¬ 
tainly  important  for  the  (irecnlanders 
themselves.  More  than  ever,  the  (ircen- 
landers  are  writing  their  own  language. 
I^skimo  is  really  not  going  to  die  for  the 
present. 

This  treatment  of  the  modern,  national 
literature  in  (Ireenland  l^skimo  does  not 
pretend  to  lie  exhaustive.  Put  with  the  given 
description  of  various  characteristics  it  is 
hoped  that  an  interest  in  Eskimology  could 
lx;  furthered  in  this  country.  We  h.ive,  cer¬ 
tainly.  texts  in  Eskimo  to  study.  Iwen  Old 
Eskimo  traditions  (oral)  are  printed  in 
(irecnlanil  Eskimo  in  recent  publications. 
This  concerns  a  native,  national,  alxiriginal 
literature  in  the  American  hemisphere.  An¬ 
other  natifinal  alxiriginal  literature  here  in 
America  similar  to  this  is  certainly  not  to 
lx;  found. 

Washington,  I).  C. 

U  M 


The  Artist  in  Southeast  Asia 

Uy  N.  V.  M.  (JONZALEZ 


T]iiE  artist  in  Southeast  Asia*  is  a  young 
man.  Hut  he  is  not  James  Joyce’s 
young  man;  his  {)ers<jnality  is  closer 
to  that  of  (Chekhov’s  Rialxjvich  and  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  Frederic  Henry.  He  is  the  young 
man  who,  on  the  one  hand,  has  discovered 
himself  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  enlisted. 
Release  from  colonialism  has  occasioned  the 
discovery,  and  commitment  to  his  citizen¬ 
ship  the  enlistment. 

It  is  difficult,  as  yet,  to  assess  his  work.  It 
is  written  in  many  tongues.  A  very  small 
|xjrtion  of  it  is  in  Finglish,  a  vehicle  which 
he  knows  will  trans|Mjrt  his  thoughts  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Hut  at  the  moment,  in 
Oylon,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  Malaya, 
he  is  tCKj  precKcupied  with  being  himself  to 
be  interested  in  Ijeing  read  outside  of  his 
country. 

Of  course,  there  have  Ixren  exceptions. 
Idrus,  the  Indonesian  short  story  writer,  has 
l)ecn  rendered  into  Hnglish  and  read  in 
India.  S.  Raj  Ratnam,  the  Sinhalese  living 
in  Singa{K)re,  has  done  his  own  work  in 
Hnglish  and  published  in  America  and 
F'rance. 

To  raise  the  question.  What  has  hap{)cned 
to  Southeast  Asian  writing  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years is  to  draw  the  curtain 
u[K>n  a  stage  that  is  only  now  l)eing  set  for 
an  audience  that  has  come  a  little  ahead  of 
the  time  scheduled  for  the  [)erformance.  1 
am  reminded  of  the  Wavell  Theater  in 
Delhi,  an  o|)en  air  theater,  which  during 
the  summer  of  1952  offered  a  jxrrformance 
of  one  of  Tagore’s  Ifengali  plays.  Having 
arrived  a  grK)d  thirty  minutes  liefore  the 
time  set  for  the  |>lay,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  empty  theater  in  time  to  see  the  stage 
hands  bring  in  the  furniture  for  the  stage 

•  This  article  is  part  of  (»ur  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


and  test  the  efficiency  of  the  microphones 
and  of  the  pulleys  that  were  to  promote  the 
dramatic  illusion.  Hut  we  were  innocent  of 
a  single  Ikngali  word,  and  it  was  the  stage 
hands’  f)crformance  which  had  an  instantly 
universal  meaning  for  us.  How  the  writers 
of  Southeast  Asia  are  today  trying  to  get 
their  work  done  suggests,  indeed,  an  activ¬ 
ity  of  similar  symlxdic  urgency. 

As  a  F'ilipino  writer,  I  can  claim  only  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  that  work.  FLven 
with  informative  and  critical  material  that 
has  come  from  friends,  writers,  teachers, 
and  critics,  I  face  with  no  slight  trepidation 
this  essay  at  understanding  the  Southeast 
Asian  writer.  A  visit  to  Hongkong,  Thai¬ 
land,  Oylon,  Singapjrc,  and  Indonesia,  in 
1952,  did  not  enhance  my  jKisition,  I  am 
afraid,  with  the  kind  of  omniscience  which 
even  a  modest  critical  survey  will  require. 
(Jn  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  how  one  can  {xissibly  miss  a  sen.se  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  working  backwards, 
miss  the  historical  setting  of  that  activity 
also.  It  is  hardly  |x>ssible  to  escape,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  energy  and  seriousness  of  the 
young  man  I  have  descrilxrd  above. 

In  Oylon,  his  emergence  on  the  scene  has 
lK*en  hel|)cd  by  a  tradition  that  had  its  own 
votaries.  It  prepared  the  place  for  him,  in 
the  way  one  writer  always  sets  the  stage  in 
some  way  for  another.  Thus,  it  has  been  said 
that  religious  and  [xjlitical  Sinhalese  prose 
of  the  past  century  has  prepared  the  ground 
for  Martim  Wickremashinghc  and  his  nov¬ 
els:  Lila  (1914),  The  Mirage  (1925),  and 
The  Changing  Village  (1944).  These  titles 
by  no  means  represent  this  writer’s  work, 
for  Wickremashinghe  is  a  man  of  vast  tal¬ 
ent.  Well  advanced  in  age,  he  has,  it  seems, 
set  things  aright  also  for  the  others  that 
have  come,  M.  D.  I).  Karunatilaka  {Moral 
Injunctions),  V.  D.  de  Lanerolle  {The 
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Past),  and  A.  T.  C.  Jinadasa  {Bitter  Ha¬ 
tred  and  The  Brave  Girl),  to  mention  only 
three  of  many  novelists  whose  names  one 
becomes  familiar  with  in  Odomlx).  Wickre- 
mashinj^he  has  provided  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  Sinhalese  writers  with  an  inspir¬ 
ing  survey,  Sinhalese  Literature.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  has  l)cen  made  available  by 
E.  R.  Saratchandra.  A  young  critic,  Sarat- 
chandra  has  himself  written  on  Sinhalese 
prose  fiction  in  his  admirable  The  Sinhalese 
Novel  (1950). 

Offering  something  more  contemporary 
than  the  Ramal^irti  are  Thai  writers  of  such 
diverse  interests  as  Dot  Mai  Sf)d  (author  of 
The  First  Mistal^e,  said  to  he  Thailand’s 
most  popular  contemporary  novel),  Dusdi 
Mala  (whf)  has  translated  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream),  Sod  Kuramarohit,  Sa- 
thiria  Koses  {The  Pilgrim  Kamanita,  Ben¬ 
gali  Tales),  Yakob  {The  Conqueror  of  the 
World),  and  the  publisher  and  short  story 
writer  Kukrit  Pramoj.  Thailand,  for  all  its 
temples,  appears  to  have  found  new  voice 
in  these  new  writers  of  plays  that  run  for 
months  in  Bangkok’s  theaters  and  of  nov¬ 
els  that  run  to  several  editions.  As  Kukrit 
has  explained,  “The  King’s  Siamese  is  com¬ 
pletely  understandable  to  the  people.  In  the 
villages,  the  magazines  arc  kept  at  cither 
the  temple  or  at  the  elder’s  house,  and  arc 
read,  on  the  average,  by  about  ten  families 
per  copy’’ — f)bviously  an  enviable  situation. 
If,  as  it  is  said,  no  hook  is  truly  written  un¬ 
til  it  has  attained  the  consummation  of  be¬ 
ing  read,  then  lxK)ks  do  get  written  in  Thai¬ 
land  indeed.  Bangkok  has  all  the  signs  of 
a  voungish  cosmopolitan  boomtown;  but 
it  keeps  its  cultural  life  hcarteningly  au- 
thochthonous — and  contemporary. 

In  Indonesia,  the  literary  artist  has  been 
likewise  urgently  engaged.  True  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Youth  Congress  of  1928,  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  principle,  “One  nation,  one 
people,  and  one  language,’’  and  with  the 
Bahasa  Indonesia  as  their  tool,  pioneers  like 
Takdir  Alisjahbana,  Mohammad  Yamin, 
Abdul  Muis,  A.  K.  Mihardjo,  Sanr)csi  Pane, 
Amir  Hamzer,  Armyn  Pane,  and  Chairil 


Anwar* — to  mention  only  a  few — have 
blazed  trails  into  the  jungle  of  contcm(x)- 
rary  conflicts  and  issues.  There  was  consid¬ 
erable  writing  that  had  to  be  done,  and 
these  writers,  though  differing  in  }x)ints  of 
view  and  given  to  discursive  flights  on  l)e- 
half  of  their  own  ideas,  were  as  one  writing 
hand  committed  to  the  building  of  their  na¬ 
tional  literature.  It  has  become,  one  is  bound 
to  say,  a  literature  of  attitudes  rather  than  of 
ideas,  a  literature  of  statement  rather  than 
restatement.  The  stress,  from  what  I  can 
gather,  has  been  toward  the  oneness  that 
will  achieve  their  essential  “Indoncsian- 
ncss.’’ 

The  Malaya  writer  uses  the  figure  of  a 
lK)iling  cauldron  in  visualizing  largely  sim¬ 
ilar  conflicts  and  issues,  and  in  Mclayu 
terms.  When  the  Raffles  SfKicty  of  Singa- 
|X)rc  lfx)kcd  around  for  a  motto  to  go  with 
the  masthead  of  their  official  organ.  The 
New  Cauldron,  they  hit  on  the  cou[)lct 

Roiling  and  mixing  and  melting  .... 

Multi<ultural  elements  stirring. 

It  is  tempting  to  use  in  this  connection 
the  word  nationalism.  The  Malay  writer, 
for  example,  in  raising  the  relevancy  of 
reading  (Jeorge  Eliot’s  novels,  has  re¬ 
marked:  “The  stress  on  Fmglish  literature 
has  curbed  the  growth  of  our  literary  sense 
to  such  a  degree  that  makes  one  wonder 
whether  we  do  have  any  literary  taste  at  all.” 
It  is  a  statement  that  cannot  but  suggest  the 
prefKcupation  of  the  local  moldcrs  of  lit¬ 
erary  opinion  in  the  days  before  the  war. 
Well  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on,  the 
Japanese  news  agency  Domei,  during  the 
occupation  of  Singapore,  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  biography  of  Jose  Rizal,  the 
Philippine  national  hero.  The  effect  desired 
was  achieved;  as  one  Malay  writer  said: 
“It  made  us  lfK)k  at  things  around  us.”  It 
gave  the  lxx)st  that  Melayu  and  Melayu 
writing  needed.  The  influence  left  by  writ- 

•  Shortly  before  hi$  death  in  lO'tQ,  Chairil  Anwar  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  his  poems,  MeUe  of  None  and 
Dust.  He  had  led  the  fpoup  called  “The  Generation 
of  ’45”  which,  amonK  other  things,  advocated  “Indo- 
nesian-ncss." — The  Author.  See  also  BA.  20:1,  pp. 
?  1-3*5:  A  Quarter  Century  of  Indonesian  Ijterature,  by 
fames  f.  Holmes. — The  Editors. 
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crs  like  Munshi  Abdullah,  Tuu  Sri  Lauang, 
and  Raja  Hjalia,  three  literary  figures  of  an 
earlier  day  who  hclfxrd  to  $ha|)e  Melayu  lit¬ 
erature,  and  Zainulahidin  Kin  Ahman,  who 
provided  the  intelligentsia  with  a  standard 
ffir  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  was  once  more  stressed  uptjn  the 
younger  generation. 

It  is  to  Indonesia,  and  to  her  aggressive 
cultural  policy,  that  the  Melayu  writers  have 
turned  {or  inspiration.  Private  supjxjrt,  if 
that  was  available,  has  Ix-en  the  rule  in  the 
promotion  of  Melayu  writing,  whereas  gov- 
ernmettt  supjx>rt,  and  one  of  a  jtervasive 
kind,  has  Ixren  the  case  in  Indtmesia.  Thus, 
in  Singa[x>re,  the  publication  of  a  lxx)k  in 
Melayu  is  an  event,  and  the  writer’s  ap[)ear- 
ance  may  well  tx:casion  an  argument  be¬ 
tween  memliers  of  the  Angakatan  Sastera- 
wan,  a  literary  group  friendly  to  stylistic  ex- 
|x-rimentation,  and  those  of  the  Lumhaga 
Bahasa  Melayu,  which  has  sttxxl  for  lin¬ 
guistic  purity.  In  Indonesia,  such  arguments 
would  have  no  raison  d’etre,  for  the  Halai 
Pustaka,  the  government  [)uhlishing  house, 
makes  the  ap|x;arance  of  Ixxjks  a  common¬ 
place,  while  the  prevailing  literary  climate 
j)rovidcs  amply  for  literary  evaluations  on 
a  different  level.  Vigorous  as  pace-setters 
are  thr  magazines  and  journals:  the  Pund- 
jangga  Harts,  founded  by  Takdir  Alisjah- 
hana,  and  the  f*andji  Islam,  Pedoman  Mas- 
jar  a  f^at,  and  'Aenith. 

A  synthesis  of  the  cultural  and  material 
as|)ects  of  Indonesian  life,  f)f  artistic  free¬ 
dom  and  srxial  rcs{X)nsibility,  was  what 
I'akdir  Alisjahhana  st<xxl  for  when  he 
sought  to  present  to  the  Iixlonesian  reading 
public  his  first  novel  in  1929.  The  writers 
after  him  have  since  striven  for  similar 
unities — Hindu  tradition  with  Indonesian 
history  and  mythology,  in  the  case  of 
Sanoesi  Pane;  Islamic  religion  and  Indo¬ 
nesian  milieu,  in  the  case  of  Hamka  and 
his  group  of  Islamic  writers,  jxietic  license 
with  imaginative  insight,  in  the  case  of 
('hairil  Anwar. 

In  Thailand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
may  lie  said  to  have  long  passed  that  mile¬ 


post.  Contemporary  Thai  literature,  the 
visitor  is  informed  in  Bangkok,  has  ceased 
to  deal  with  matters  of  synthesis.  It  is  thus 
jxjssihle  for  a  Dot  Mai  Sod  to  write  a  trilogy 
on  the  simple  family  themes  of  love  and 
marriage,  for  a  Tamra  Na  Muangtai  to  do 
a  history  of  Siamese  literature  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  for  a  newspajx:rman  like  Sanit  Eke- 
chai  to  write  his  Sun  and  Society;  and  for 
the  translator,  tfx>,  to  prefer  Margaret  Mit¬ 
chell  and  Emily  Bronte  instead  of  John 
Steinbeck  and  Ernest  Hemingway,  as  his 
counterpart  in  Indonesia  has  done.  To  the 
outsider,  this  can  suggest  quite  clearly  the 
tyjx:  of  audiences  that  have  come  to  support 
the  writers’ efforts  in  Ixjth  countries. 

For  the  present,  the  |K.ak  literary  achieve¬ 
ment  can  lie  chalked  up,  it  seems,  in  favor 
of  Oylon,  where  Sinhalese  writing  is  said 
to  have  already  run  the  gamut  of  influences 
from  Tolstoy  to  T.  S.  Idiot  hut  remains  aj)- 
parently  original  and  pertinent  to  its  audi¬ 
ence  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  jicoplc 
from  which  it  has  sprung.  To  read  Sarat- 
chandra’s  account  of  the  Sinhalese  ntivel 
is  to  see  revealed  in  (pylon’s  setting  the 
same  forces  that  have  licen  at  work  else¬ 
where,  the  same  problems  of  craft  and  art, 
of  stKial  and  political  values  that  arc  in  the 
foreground  of  the  contem|X)rary  literary 
scene  in  jxrrhaps  every  country  of  the  world; 
but  to  read  it  here  is  to  see  also  the  integra¬ 
tion  toward  which  Indonesian  writing  is 
moving,  the  kind  of  artistry  which  the  Mc- 
layu  writer  may  wish  to  strive  for,  and  the 
sojihistication  which  may  well  lie  missing 
in  the  Thai  writing  that  may  someday  find 
its  way  into  I^nglish  translation. 

This  all  but  casual  awareness  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  artist  has  develojied 
further.  Dedication  to  the  task  has  liccn 
sounded  in  Indonesia,  for  example,  by  the 
|X)Ct  Rivai  Apin,  who  wrote  in  his  “Elegy”: 

What  we  now  feel  we  need  not  tell; 

What  we  now  think  we  need  not  say. 

Blit  he  not  sad,  strive  on, 

And  we’ll  proclaim  the  Truth  to  the  stars 
and  the  earth  . . . 

and,  four  lines  later  in  the  translation  by 
Ahmed  Ali: 
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You,  the  younger  brother  who  will  come, 
and  you,  the  elder  brother  who  have 
gone, 

I^t  us  bear  this  cracked  soil,  this  scorched 
up  land: 

The  heaviness  of  the  burden,  the  pain  in 
the  shoulder,  the  bitterness  of  defeat 
within  the  heart 

Will  intensify  love  for  the  faith  that  wc 
possess. 

In  Singapore,  1  heard  a  young  student  of 
literature  make  a  realistic  stfKk-taking.  This 
came  in  the  guise  of  a  p>cm  in  English  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  friend,  who,  typical  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  had  l)ecn  anxious  to  get  the  conflict  of 
culture  in  his  country  into  artistic  focus,  as 
follows: 

Multiplicity  of  cultures. 

Intrigue 

Of  cosmopolitan  art — 

Their  fragments  lie  alKjut  the  world. 

Fallen  pieces  of  pottery. 

Discarded 

Because  the  painter  could  not  see  his 
vision  whole. 


Here  and  there 

A  blossoming  of  vine  misplanted 
(fives  flashes  of  delight. 

This  girl,  once,  in  a  Kwangtung  village. 
The  classics  of  the  sage  intoned; 

With  hearty  grasp  of  things 
1  ler  silver  voice  now  breaks 
Into  this  Latin  subtlety  of  rhyme. 

Multiplicity  of  rhythms. 

Marriage  of  temperaments — 

Oandour, 

Young  as  the  first  wind  of  night. 

Is  hers. 

She  sings  unstrained  hy  thought: 

I  ler  silver  voice  conjures  the  rhumba  beat 
(Carelessly 

Like  a  maiden  eating  watermelon  seeds. 

Shades  of  ('onfucius, 

(Can  you  forgive  her? 

She  makes  your  ancient  language  run  like 
water 

UjTon  a  Mexican  mosaic  of  Spanish 
laughter; 

She  makes  your  accents  freeze 
In  a  little  Cuban  breeze. 

Diliman,  Quezon  City 


U  U  M  tt 


The  fourth  annual  Friendship  Week  of  the  Ameri- 
can  F.uropean  Friendship  Association  took  place  from 
[line  17  to  June  2i,  I ‘>56,  at  the  Stamford  Museum 
and  Nature  Ontre,  Stamford,  (ainnectuut.  This  year 
the  lectures,  musical  programs,  and  art  exhibits  were 
grouped  around  the  theme  “The  Age  of  Mozart  and 
JefTerson.”  This  theme  was  accentuated  in  messages 
from  Bruno  Walter  and  Van  Wyck  Brcxiks,  the  hon¬ 
orary  chairmen  of  the  Week.  Mrs.  (Jeorge  N.  Shuster 
served  as  general  chairman  and  Mme  Fridcrike  Zweig 
as  program  chairman.  The  lectures  on  Mozart  were 
given  by  F’aul  Nettl  (Indiana  University;  “The  Artist 
and  the  Man”)  and  Harry  Zohn  (Bramleis  University; 
“Mozart  in  Literary  I^>re“).  Claude  (i.  Bowers  and 


Walter  Millii  delivered  lectures  on  Jefferson.  Other  lec¬ 
turers,  who  spoke  on  the  IHth  century  background 
in  art  and  politics,  included  Kenc  Fueloep  Miller  (Hun¬ 
ter  Oillege),  F.lse  Hofmann,  and  Bruno  Forel.  The 
musical  and  dramatic  offerings  included  a  performance 
of  Coti  fan  liitle  by  the  Turnau  f)pera  (’layers  and 
scenes  from  Sidney  Kingsley's  The  Putrioti.  Foreign 
students  from  16  countries  attended  for  several  days  as 
guests  of  the  Asviciation  and  tortk  part  in  two  panel 
discussions  on  intercultural  understanding.  The  inter¬ 
esting  VKial  program  included  excursions  to  the  Yale 
Alumni  I.oan  Collection  in  New  Haven  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Shakesjicare  Festival  Theatre  at  Stratford,  (am- 
necticut. 
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Hoof(s  Mal^e  the  Man 

Tercets  for  M.  C.  S. 
Ky  Herman  Salinj^cr 

Books  make  the  man;  by  vectored  thought, 
by  signs  that  sing,  by  hearts  that  ring, 
by  worded  l)eauty  closer  brought. 

'I'hesc  few  for  me:  the  constant  wing 
of  Vergil’s  flight,  his  cry,  his  sight 
to  catch  the  C»od  within  the  Thing. 

Then  Poe’s  lost  landscape,  wrapped  in  night, 
indwelling  horror,  gravid  with  grief, 
and  lit  with  less  than  lunar  light.  .  .  . 

And  some  in  secret  1  call  brothers: 

(iod’s  Faust  (befriended  by  a  Devil) 
who  pilgrimed  to  the  dreadful  Mothers, 

then — more  upon  my  human  level — 
three  cherished  fellows  follow  after. 

Poet  of  l)eauty  and  of  evil, 

Heinrich,  I  love  you,  and  hereafter 
shall  we  lx:  met.^  For  I  shall  know 
your  singing  soul,  your  stinging  laughter. 

i 

And  when  I  watch  the  donkeys  go 

to  Paradise  in  clouds  of  dust, 

old  fammes  will  wander  with  them,  slow 

and  haltingly,  as  needs  he  must, 
peering  with  clear  and  curious  eye, 
his  saint’s  heard  blown  by  every  gust. 

Angels  of  music,  standing  by, 
are  messengers.  And  they  await 
with  pinions  that  no  longer  fly, 

while  at  the  mist-enshrouded  gate 
with  folded  hands  and  lowered  eye, 

Rilke  walks  in.  .  .  .  And  it  is  late. 

Dul{e  University 

Martinus  NljhofJ  ( IH94~  195^) 

By  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
The  death  of  Martinus  Nijhoff  on  january  26, 
1953,  was  a  great  loss  for  the  literary  world, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  widely 
read  poets  in  modern  Dutch  literature.  He 
was  born  in  The  Hague  on  April  20,  1894,  the 
son  of  the  famous  publisher  and  bibliographer 
Wouter  Nijhoff.  [.  A.  Steyn,  his  mother,  a  Sal¬ 
vationist  and  a  deeply  religious  woman,  un- 
doubte<lly  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his 
outlook,  and  to  her  he  devoted  several  of  his 
poems,  the  most  outstanding  of  which  is 
Moeder  (Versameld  wer^  /,  p.  60): 


We  liepen  samen  dikwijU  lanjjs  de  stranden 
AU 't  avond  werd.  Dan  Zfmn  rjt  naast  dc  zee — 

Ik,  kleine  jongen,  die  haar  stem  zcx>  kende, 

Ik  hield  haar  hand  en  zong  de  liedies  mee. 

h>n  klein  wit  vrouwtje,  met  nerveuse  handen 
F.n  steeds  bewegend,  steeds  hewegend  hart — 

Wi|  wisten  dat  in  haar  geleden  werd, 

I)at  zij  het  leven  kende,  en  ’t  voelde  hrandrn. 

Ze  ligt  in  ‘t  graf  met  haar  gelaat  naar  boven. 
Drmkere  mrieder,  wieg  haar  lichaam  warm, 

Z»e,  als  een  kind  ligt  zi)  naakt  in  uw  schorit — 

Zachter  dan  't  leven  zi|  haar  de  eeuw’ge  dtxxl. 

Die  menschen  eenzaam  maakt  en  stil  en  arm — 
Maar  die  het  witte  zonlicht  met  kan  dfioven. — 

The  young  man  received  a  classical  education 
at  the  Gymnasium  in  'Phe  Hague.  The  ptx;t, 
critic,  and  anthologist  Victor  van  Vriesland 
was  one  of  his  classmates  and  they  may  have 
had  many  talks  alxiut  literature  together.  After 
leaving  the  Gymnasium  he  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam  to  study  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  law,  which  he  obtained  in  1915. 
1  le  never  practiced,  however.  Much  later,  from 
1932-1937,  after  he  had  already  published 
several  books  of  poetry,  he  studied  Dutch  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  passed 
his  doctoraal  examen  but  did  not  write  a  thesis 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  doctor  of 
letters  degree. 

When  he  matriculated  in  Utrecht,  he  was 
already  established  as  a  literary  critic.  I  le  start¬ 
ed  his  career  by  contributing  critical  articles  to 
the  prjpular  daily  Het  Nteuws  van  ded  Dag 
from  1920-1924;  later  he  wrote  regular  weekly 
articles  for  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Cou- 
rant  (1926-1933),  and  he  was  co-editor  of  the 
Gids  from  1941-1946. 

His  years  spent  in  military  service  in  the 
First  World  War  and  later  as  a  reserve  officer 
in  the  short  campaign  in  Holland  in  May  1940, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  courage 
and  leadership,  left  a  mark  which  remained 
all  his  life.  For  Nijhoff  was  a  man  of  duty 
who  loved  discipline.  The  faithful  soldier  was 
for  him  a  symbol  which  we  often  see  in  his 
|x>cms,  for  example  in  Zmgende  soldaten: 

Die  keirn  zi)n  zoo  puntig  op  de  straten: 

Blonde  toldaten,  doen  je  v«)eten  pijn, 

Smcxir  je  verdriet  met  een  naief  refrein: 

"Marie,  Mane,  ik  moet  je  gaan  verlaten.” 

Wij  zien  Vfxiruit  naar  't  verre  doel  der  torens 
Kn  loopen  met  z'n  vieren  naavt  elkaar. 

Melancholie,  uw  vondsten  ziin  bizar: 

"De  duivel  heeft  twee  hfxrvcn  en  twee  horens”. 
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Waar  is  dc  tambfier,  waar  is  dc  muzick? 

God  hccft  ons  op  den  wcg  alleen  gclaten, 

Ons  li|f  gaat  breken  en  ons  hart  is  ziek  — 

Zmgt  van  een  ring  en  van  liefde  en  van  smart, 

Zingt  van  verachting  voor  een  paar  granaten! 

Ken  goed  soldaat  heeft  een  grriot  kinderhart. 

and  also  in  the  deeply  moving  poem  I)e  soldaat 
die  Jezus  l^ruisigde-. 

Wij  slocgen  hem  aan  't  kruis.  Zi)n  vmgers  grepen 
Wild  om  den  spiiker  toen  ’k  den  hamer  hief — 

Maar  hi)  zei  zacht  zijn  naam  en  “Heb  mi)  lief — " 

F.n 't  groot  geheim  had  ik  voorgoed  begrejien. 

Ik  wrong  een  lach  weg  dat  mi)n  tanden  knarsten, 

Kn  werk  een  grk  die  bloed  van  liefde  vroeg: 

Ik  had  hem  lief — en  sloeg  en  sloeg 

r)en  spi|kcr  drx>r  zi)n  hand  in  ’t  hour  dat  barstte. 

Nu,  als  een  dwaas,  een  spi)ker  door  mijn  hand, 
Trek  ik  een  visch — zi)n  naam,  zi)n  monogram — 

In  ied'  ren  muur,  in  ird’  ren  balk  of  stam, 

Ot  in  mi)n  borst  of,  hurkend,  in  het  zand. 

Kn  antwoord  als  de  menschen  mi)  wat  vragen: 

“Hij  heefa  een  spi)ker  door  mi)n  hand  geslagen". 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  NijhofT  decided 
to  devote  all  his  energy  to  literature.  As  far 
hack  as  1914  poems  were  published  in  the 
Amsterdam  Students’  almanac.  In  1916  some 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  Elsevier’s  Geillu- 
streerd  Maandschrift  and  in  Invert  en  werl^en. 
In  the  same  year  his  first  book  of  jKietry,  De 
Wandelaar  (“The  Pedestrian”)  was  published, 
which  immediately  showed  his  stature.  Other 
collections  of  his  poems  are  Vormen  (1924) 
and  Nieuu’e  Gedtchten  ( 1934).  A  full  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  his  work  (excluding  what  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  or  periodicals),  compiled 
by  (i.  H.  ’s  CJravesande,  will  l>e  found  in  De 
Gids,  April-Mei  1953,  a  special  number  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  Nijhoff.  Now  that  his  com¬ 
plete  poems  and  prose  works  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  (Verzameld  werk^,  Den  Haag,  Daamen, 
N.  V.;  Amsterdam,  G.  A.  van  Oorschot),  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  what  distinguishes  his 
work  from  that  of  his  contemporaries. 

All  his  poetry  shows  a  life-struggle  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  his  own  soul.  Strong  sensual 
desire  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  longing  for 
eternal  values  and  for  the  innocence  of  his 
childhood  are  always  pulling  him  in  two  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  This  struggle  is  perhaps  most 
clearly  shown  in  his  first  Ixxik,  covering  the 
chaotic  period  of  his  early  years,  but  it  is  at 
no  time  absent. 

Throughout  his  work  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  objectivity  toward  his  emotions  and 
attitudes  can  l>e  seen.  Most  of  his  earliest  verse, 
largely  written  in  the  first  |)crson,  is  alxiut  him¬ 
self,  but  later  he  conceals  his  personal  life  and 
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uses  symbols  which  acquire  and  retain  a  <lefi- 
nite  meaning  and  constitute  key  words  with¬ 
out  thereby  ever  becoming  stale.  The  poet 
himself  once  said  in  a  significant  piece  of  prose 
writing,  De  pen  op  papier  ( 1927),  that  a  poet 
must  lose  himself,  and  that  words  must  be  de¬ 
tached  from  their  original  meaning  to  produce 
great  poetry. 

Characteristic  of  almost  all  of  .Nijhoff's 
[X)cms  is  the  fact  that  they  ilescribe  an  action 
of  some  kind.  A  tendency  towards  dramati/.a- 
tion  of  life  is  noticeable.  The  publication  of 
two  major  poems,  Awater  ( 1934)  and  Het  uur 
U  ( 1937),  considered  by  many  his  outstanding 
achievements,  show  great  progress  in  that  ili- 
rection.  They  are  also  im{X)rtant  for  another 
reason.  For  in  them  to  some  extent  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  dialogue  form,  successfully  used  in 
that  splendid  philosophical  early  poem  Pierrot 
aan  de  lantaarn  (1919).  In  doing  so  he  also 
introduced  the  sjxiken  language  of  the  [seople. 
Awater  is  a  picture  of  the  average  man;  Het 
uur  U  (translated  by  A.  |.  Harnouw  under  the 
title  Zero  Hour  in  his  anthology  of  translated 
Dutch  poetry  Coming  After,  1948)  symbol¬ 
izes  that  moment  in  the  life  of  every  serious 
person  when  he  has  to  face  life  in  all  its  full¬ 
ness  and  weight. 

These  two  poems  alone  justify  his  reputation 
as  a  great  and  lasting  poet.  Nijhoff  revived  the 
verse  drama,  a  form  of  Dutch  literature  which 
fell  into  disuse  after  it  had  flourished  with 
such  masters  as  Vondel  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  first  significant  drama  was  De  vlie- 
gende  Hollander,  written  in  search  of  the  real 
meaning  of  this  legend  which  he  failed  to 
trace  after  a  long  and  diligent  endeavor.  The 
three  religious  plays  De  ster  van  Hethlehem  (a 
('hristmas  play),  De  dag  des  Heren  (an  Fiastcr 
play),  and  Des  Heilands  tuin  (a  Fentecost 
play),  later  published  together  under  the  title 
l{et  heilige  hout  (1950),  were  written  on  re¬ 
quest  for  jierformance  by  youth  groups  and 
other  amateurs.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Nijhoff  felt  that  by  writing  them  he  completed, 
in  a  sense,  the  work  of  his  mother,  who 
useil  to  write  little  pieces  for  Sunday  scIkhiI 
classes.  That  he  wrote  those  plays  does  not 
necessarily,  therefore,  signify  that  he  had 
embraced  Christianity.  Later  generations  will 
remain  in  the  dark  on  this  point.  It  is  not  at 
all  required  to  know  his  stand. 

The  plays  are  very  simple  and  have  often 
lieen  played  and  through  them  NijhofT  l»e- 
came  much  l)etter  known  to  the  Dutch  people. 
Yet,  even  before  their  publication  he  had  lie- 
come  quite  well  known  within  the  limitation 
set  for  any  serious  |X)et  in  the  Netherlands,  a 
land  of  prosaic  people.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
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that  he,  unlike  the  majority  of  Dutch  lyricists 
since  the  renaissance  of  Dutch  literature  in 
the  middle  eighties  of  the  last  century,  is  not 
self<entered.  i  le  does  not  restrict  his  subjects 
to  his  own  emotions.  Reading  his  fK>cms  is  a 
rich,  wide,  and  rewarding  experience,  and 
gives  the  reader  the  sense  of  lieauty  clothed  in 
words.  For,  as  indicated  above,  Nijhoff  is  a 
verse  technician  and  verbal  artist  of  high  rank. 
Flvery  poem  he  writes,  describing,  as  it  usually 
does,  a  simple  cpisfxle,  reveals  life  as  a  whole 
as  the  poet  has  ex|)erienced  it  at  that  moment. 
In  writing  a  few  lines,  the  poet  lifts  a  curtain 
not  so  much  to  show  his  own  soul  but  to  un¬ 
cover  a  mirror  in  which  the  reader  discovers 
himself.  It  is  exactly  the  simplification  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  greater  [xjwer  he  gives 
to  the  Dutch  language  which  makes  him  such 
an  important  figure  in  mcxlern  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture.  He  did  away  with  all  unnecessary  em- 
liellishment. 

I'here  is  yet  another  asjsect  of  NijhofT’s  .ac¬ 
tivity:  He  was  an  excellent  translator.  All  his 
translated  work  is  now  collected  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Vcrzameld  werl^  (1*^54).  All 
his  firose  work,  including  his  valuable  critical 
articles,  will  constitute  the  third  and  last  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Verzameld  u'erf(.  Among  other 
things  he  translated  Shakespeare’s  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  S.  Fdiot’s  The  Cot  f(tail  Party,  selec¬ 
tions  from  l^dgar  l^e  Master’s  Spoon  River 
Anthology,  some  F'rench  jKiems,  seven  psalms, 
and  F-uripides’s  Iphtgenia.  The  Cocktail  Party 
was  a  great  success  on  the  stage  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  almost  an  inde|)endent  work  of  art. 

Now  he  has  disapfieared  from  the  literary 
scene.  But  the  careful  assembling  and  publish¬ 
ing  of  his  complete  works,  in  itself  a  difficult 
un<lertaking,  is  the  liest  tribute  to  one  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  most  expressive  and  influential  |K>ets  in 
the  history  of  Dutch  literature. 

Library  of  Congress 

Appearance  of  Carmen  lutforet 
on  the  Spanish  Literary  Scene 
By  Rafael  Vasquez.  Zamora 
It  would  Ise  impossible  for  me  to  refer  to  the 
literary  work  of  ('armen  Laforet  without  re¬ 
calling  the  discovery  of  this  writer  through  the 
“Kugenio  Nadal  Prize”  and  the  part  1  played 
as  a  mcmlx'r  of  the  jury  in  that  competition. 

At  the  end  of  1944  Ignacio  AgustI,  )ose 
Verges  .Matas,  )uan  Teixidor,  Juan  Ram6n 
Masoliver,  and  I  were  engaged  in  reading  the 
unpublished  novels  presented  for  the  prize. 
This  jury  was  to  l>e  increased  some  years 
later  by  two  new  memlsers:  Nestor  I.ujin  and 
Sebastidn  ArW.  That  year  there  were  fewer 


than  thirty  novels.  (In  1954  there  were  171.) 
We  did  not  know  the  scope  to  be  attained  by 
this  literary  prize,  created  by  the  directors  of 
Destino,  a  Barcelona  weekly,  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  the  same  name,  in  memory  of 
the  one  who  had  Ixren  our  editorial  secretary, 
Flugenio  Nadal,  an  admirable  ('atalan  Spanish 
writer  (Ciudades  de  Kspaha)  who  had  died 
very  young.  Later,  and  precisely  on  account  of 
the  great  success  our  prize  had,  literary  pri7.es 
liccarne  numerous  in  Spain;  but  ten  years  ago 
the  Nadal  existed  as  the  only  non-official 
competition. 

.My  colleagues  were  in  Barcelona,  while  1  was 
in  .Madrid.  Al)out  ('hristmas  time,  when  there 
was  much  snow,  I  rememl)er  that  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  everywhere,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
them,  the  loose  sheets  of  the  original  (rather 
badly  ty[)ed  and  without  correction)  of  a  novel 
entitled  Nada  which  had  impressed  me  from 
the  first  moment.  A  girl  arrived  in  a  large 
('atalan  city  from  the  country,  and  was  enter¬ 
ing  a  world  of  nightmares.  The  young  girl, 
named  Andrea,  was  going  to  live  with  rela¬ 
tives:  her  grandmother,  her  uncles  and  aunts 
— whom  she  had  not  known  until  then — be¬ 
cause  she  was  going  to  study  in  Barcelona.  The 
novel  had  a  tremendous  “punch”  and  stood 
out  signally  among  the  others  presented  by 
the  contestants,  thrust  forward  by  its  quality. 
It  was  undoubtedly  an  innovation  in  what  was 
lieing  written  in  Spain.  Besides,  it  had  the  un¬ 
mistakable  flavor  of  authenticity,  of  some¬ 
thing  experienced  and  transformed  into  lit¬ 
erature.  Moreover,  I  was  much  surprised  that 
it  had  been  written  by  a  woman.  In  Spain,  in 
spite  of  the  precedent  of  Dona  F.milia  Pardo 
Bazan  and  later  Dona  Oincha  F.spina,  women 
have  almost  exclusively  cultivated  the  “rosy” 
genre.  Nada  had,  nevertheless,  clearly  femi¬ 
nine  traces.  But,  in  that  absorbing  game  of 
imagining  what  the  authors  of  the  manuscripts 
which  come  to  us  every  year  are  like,  I  confess 
that  I  was  mistaken.  I  supposed  that  the  author 
of  Nada  was  a  mature  woman,  therefore  I 
thought  it  was  based  on  real  types  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  put  into  an  invented  plot,  but  I  guessed 
wrong  in  imagining  that  such  skilful  appor¬ 
tioning  of  the  interest,  such  mastery  in  the 
presentation  of  the  characters  and  in  the  fluid¬ 
ity  of  the  action  could  only  be  that  of  an  older 
woman  who  calmly  remembered  her  past  life 
and  converted  it  into  a  fictionized  narrative 
by  the  alchemy  of  art.  But  no,  it  turned  out 
that  the  author  was  twenty-two.  When  she 
was  awarded  the  Nadal  Prizx  (my  colleagues, 
each  on  his  own  part,  had  been  as  astonished 
as  I  by  his  discovery)  I  was  entrusted,  on  my 
return  to  Madrid,  with  delivering  to  the  young 
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woman  the  prize  of  five  thousand  pesetas 
(later  it  climbed  to  seventy-five  thousand),  I 
found  her  a  very  pleasant  young  girl,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  law  in  the  Central  University  after 
having  studied  philosophy  and  literature  at 
the  university  in  Fiarcelona.  She  lived  with 
an  aunt  and  her  smaller  brothers  and  sisters. 
1  ler  father,  an  architect  in  the  ('anary  Islands, 
w'as  a  widower  and  had  married  a  second  time. 
Miss  Laforet,  although  she  had  many  friends 
of  both  sexes  and  enjoyed  much  |X)pularity 
among  her  companions  for  her  congeniality 
and  good  disposition,  had  not  yet  had  a  suitor. 
Soon  afterward  she  married  the  writer  Man¬ 
uel  Ci,  Orezales  who  is  at  present  vice-director 
of  the  daily  Informaciones.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  trait  of  ('armen  I..aforet’s  apjsearance  is 
her  eyes.  They  are  very  keen  and  observant, 
the  eyes  of  a  novelist.  She  has  a  delicate  com¬ 
plexion  and  quick  movements;  her  voice  is 
melodious  and  retains  a  pleasing  C'anary 
Island  accent. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Nuda  apjjeared  in 
the  bookstores,  Azon'n  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
article  on  this  book,  and  one  after  another  the 
best  f)ens  in  Spain  dealt  with  the  novel.  One 
edition  followed  another  without  interruption 
and  Nada  became  the  Spanish  l)est  seller 
among  novels.  Without  doubt,  other  novels 
have  reached  high  sales  figures  recently  but  the 
case  of  Nada  is  uni()ue  in  the  continuousness 
with  which  the  public  has  asked  for  it,  and  in 
having  reached  a  number  of  copies  unusual 
in  Spanish  publishing  history  (more  than 
80,000).  There  are  translations  in  various  Ian 
guages,  a  bad  film  adaptation,  and,  in  a<ldi- 
tion,  the  inevitable  pirated  editions  in  South 
America.  What  is  absurd  is  that,  owing  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  it  has  not  lieen 
translated  into  English,  when  it  is  the  most 
publicized  lx)ok  in  the  Spanish  language  of 
this  half  century.  Hy  that  I  clearly  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  the  best  in  quality — not  even 
among  novels — but  that  it  is  the  most  talked 
alxiut  in  present-day  Spanish  literature.  The 
author  became  famous  and  her  style  notice¬ 
ably  influenced  writers  who  came  afterwards 
— especially,  of  course,  the  women  writers,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  character 
Rom^n,  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  livelihood  and  a  singular  attractiveness,  a 
type  that  could  l>e  called  neo-romantic,  has 
been  most  imitated  by  women  novelists.  This 
Romdn,  the  uncle  of  Andrea,  is  the  false  char¬ 
acter  in  Nada,  the  one  who  is  less  rooted  in 
real  life,  the  one  who  shows  the  most  signs  of 
having  fseen  created  by  an  adolescent  imagina¬ 
tion.  I  le  is,  in  short,  that  “interesting”  man, 
vaguely  perverse  and,  at  the  same  time,  having 


a  fatal  attraction  for  women  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  movies  have  so  often  exploited. 

The  greatest  charm  of  Nada  is  its  spon¬ 
taneity  and  freshness.  We  finally  hatl  a  novel 
of  great  force  which  was  not  pretKCupied  with 
Iseauty  of  language  nor  with  technique.  It  was 
a  case  which  can  Ise  compared  perfectly  with 
that  of  Emily  Hronte  and  her  Wuthrnng 
Heights.  'I'he  protagonist,  Andrea,  keeps 
throughout  the  novel  a  smile  of  astonishment, 
that  same  smile  which  characterizes  (Airmen 
Laforet  herself.  It  is  not  a  naive  smile,  of  a  girl 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  a  melodrama 
and  ex|X)sed  unknowingly,  in  her  inncxence, 
to  great  dangers.  Arulrea  is  an  eighteen  year 
old  girl  aspiring  toward  fine  and  spiritual 
things,  with  a  big  heart  and  a  scorn  for  vile¬ 
ness.  Hut  at  the  same  time  her  spirit  seems  to 
Ite  especially  gifted  in  capturing  the  dinginess 
of  the  environment,  in  umlerstanding  and  for¬ 
giving.  She  moves  among  the  most  evil  Ix*- 
ings  without  being  stained,  and  her  curiosity 
alxmt  everything  human  is  infinite.  'I'hey  wear 
down  her  hopes  but  she  keeps  her  placit)  smile, 
astonished  by  the  surprises  life  has  in  store 
for  her.  Therefore,  the  novel  <loes  not  end  as 
a  concluded  story.  Life  gf)es  on  and  the  nar¬ 
rator,  as  in  the  movies,  moves  on  somewhere 
else  to  tell  us  other  str)ries.  And  at  the  en<l  of 
the  lxM)k  she  says  to  us:  "I  Ixrgan  to  realize  that 
everything  goes  on,  Itecomes  dull,  lives  on  to 
its  ruin.  Therefore,  there  is  no  end  to  our  story 
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until  death  comes  and  the  end  vanishes.” 
In  short,  Andrea  delights  in  the  marvelous 
spectacle  of  the  living  continuity,  in  how  pas¬ 
sions  are  kindled  and  extinguished,  to  he 
lighted  again  in  another  place.  Or  perhaps 
Andrea  is  a  Iwrn  novelist. 

In  Nada  there  are  few  literary  images  but 
the  ones  there  are,  are  impressive.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Andrea  says:  “My  soul  was  crushed  in¬ 
side  like  a  crumpled  paper.”  The  style  is  clear 
and  direct.  The  intervention  of  the  young  girl 
who  is  telling  the  story  into  the  action  of  the 
ntjvel  is  effected  admirably.  fJenerally,  some¬ 
one  tells  us  a  story  apart  from  himself  or  some¬ 
one  relates  his  experience,  as  the  protagonist 
of  the  action.  In  the  case  of  Andrea,  she  tells 
what  she  sees  and  hears,  involving  herself  in 
part  of  the  action,  hut  only  in  part.  Andrea  is  a 
lively  and  generous  person,  a  soul  that  puri¬ 
fies  itself  by  walking  in  the  sunshine,  seeing 
people  live  and  sharing  her  own  life:  “It  was 
not  important  that  that  month  I  had  s|>ent 
too  much  and  I  hardly  had  left  a  peseta  a  day 
for  f<KKl:  noon  is  the  most  beautiful  hour  in 
winter,  an  hour  to  sfiend  in  the  sun  in  the 
park  or  in  C'ataluha  S<]uare.  Sometimes  I 
thought  with  delight  about  what  was  probably 
going  on  at  home.  My  ears  were  filled  with 
the  parrots’  shrieks  and  |ohn’s  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage.  I  preferred  my  freeilom.” 

Almost  seven  years  passed  without  ('armen 
I.aforet  giving  to  the  printer  any  new  novel. 
She  published  articles  and  an  occasional  short 
story,  but  the  public  was  growing  impatient. 
A  gcK)d  many  of  her  readers  supposed  that 
Carmen  Laforet  was  “finished.”  Many  said, 
“She  has  married,  she  has  children,  and  now 
she  has  lost  her  creative  ability  in  the  literary 
field,”  Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  isla 
y  los  demomos  (Barcelona,  r>stino,  1952) 
proved  that  the  writer  had  simply  been  de¬ 
veloping,  Her  new  Ixxik  contains  the  life  of 
Martha,  another  adolescent,  in  I-as  Falmas  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  Martha  is,  one  might  say, 
Andrea  before  going  to  Barcelona.  However, 
there  are  scarcely  any  autobiographical  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  book,  or  else  they  are  so  trans¬ 
formed  as  to  lie  unrecognizable.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  young  girl  goes  on 
being,  fundamentally,  the  same  spirit  full  of 
pure  inclinations  that  clash  with  brutal  real¬ 
ity.  It  is  noteworthy  to  what  point  the  author 
has  been  true  to  herself.  Also  in  Im  isla  y  los 
demonios  we  find  a  familiar  group  of  persons 
who  Isorder  on  the  psychopathic,  but  the  story 
is  in  the  third  person,  which  indicates  a  change 
in  narrative  technique  and  a  greater  difficulty 
for  the  author.  There  is  more  landscape  in 
these  pages  than  in  Nada  and  a  more  compli¬ 


cated  plot.  The  style  has  become  more  con¬ 
scious  although  keeping  indelibly  its  personal 
mark.  The  sentiments  and  the  characters  have 
been  analyz-ed  more  deeply.  Martha  could  be 
Andrea  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  the  two  books 
are  not  continuous.  That  is  to  say,  Nada  is 
not  a  continuation  of  Im  isla.  The  demons  in 
this  novel  “are  everywhere  in  the  world.  They 
get  into  the  hearts  of  men.  They  are  the  seven 
cardinal  sins.” 

Im  isla  y  los  demonios  follows  the  author’s 
previous  line:  literature  of  the  smiling  disillu¬ 
sioned.  In  spite  of  that  reference  to  sins,  there 
is  no  religious  finality  in  the  presentation  of 
the  emotional  problems  and  their  conse¬ 
quences.  If  the  meanness  and  moral  filth  that 
Martha  witnesses  disgust  her,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  of  her  gocnl  taste  and  ethics,  just  as  the 
superficialities  of  stupid  people  bore  her.  She 
sets  a  high  standard  for  herself.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  those  “conversations  about  life,  jseople, 
and  love  affairs  provoke  her  to  a  rare  little 
laugh.  They  were  insufferable.” 

The  l)est  of  this  novel  is  the  most  objective 
aspect  of  it,  the  story  of  a  servant  of  the  house 
and  her  daughters.  Carmen  I^aforet  begins 
there  to  descrilie  from  the  adult  point  of  view 
the  lives  of  others,  and  achieves  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  expressive  vigor.  In  the  past  few  years 
she  has  published  short  novels  and  stories  of 
varying  merit.  Some  time  ago,  we  friends  of 
('armen  Laforet  learned  that  an  important 
change,  in  the  religious  sense,  had  taken  place 
in  her.  It  now  seems  that  Catholic  matters  in¬ 
terest  her  profoundly  and  already  this  new 
orientation  of  mind  is  noted  in  her  recent 
short  story  FA  aguinaldo,  where  for  the  first 
time  she  gives  a  moralistic  twist  to  her  story; 
and  in  her  last  short  novel  FA  viaje  divertido 
we  see  how  the  protagonist  sacrifices  himself 
and  keeps  a  difficult  secret  in  order  not  to  in¬ 
jure  others,  ('armen  Laforet’s  short  novel  FA 
noviazgo  also  belongs  to  this  new  orientation.* 

Besides  the  Nadal  Priz-e,  ('armen  laforet 
was  awarded  also  the  Fastenrath  Priz,e  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy.  In  her  last  narratives, 
we  note  that  this  writer  has  found  her  balance 
and  has  gained  in  art  what  she  has  lost  in 
“creative  frenzy”  and  in  neo-Romanticism, 
which  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  admire, 
over  and  above  her  work,  that  powerful  out¬ 
burst  of  light  and  shadow,  of  one’s  own  purity 
and  others’  impurity:  Nada.  Now,  neverthe¬ 
less,  she  has  found  the  right  pitch.  Her  person¬ 
ages  are  more  simply  human. 

Madrid 

•  .See  also  review  of  Carmen  I jforet’s  new  txxik,  Im 
muter  nueva,  in  the  f  lead-I.incri  section  of  this  issue. 
— T he  Editors. 
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Gottfried  Benn  (1886-1956) 

By  Richard  Exncr 

Shortly  after  the  celebration  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  CJermany  lost  CJottfried  Benn,  one 
of  her  truly  contemporary  and  great  poets, 
contemporary  and  great  for  he  wrote  that 
handful  of  perfect  poems  which  will  outlast 
the  strife  of  critical  and  political  opinion  in  a 
time  when  first  concern  had  not  l)een  for  the 
artistic. 

After  his  study  of  philology  and  medicine, 
(lOttfried  Benn  became  a  prominent  mernljer 
of  the  German  Expressionist  movement.  His 
early  publications  Morgue  (1912),  Fleisch 
(1917),  and  Schutt  (1919)  were  a  cruel  Be- 
stundsaujnahme  of  the  {x>st-Niet7,schean  world. 
Benn  also  excelled  early  in  the  essay.  In  Naih 
dem  Nihilismus  (1932)  and  Fazit  der  Fer- 
spel^tiaen  (1930),  Benn  postulates  that  art  is 
the  only  metaphysical  activity,  the  only  raison 
d'etre  of  modern  man.  During  the  Thirties, 
National  Socialism  was  able  to  claim  Benn  for 
a  short  while.  In  Der  neue  Staat  und  die  In- 
tellel^tuellen  (1933)  and  Kunst  und  Macht 
( 1934)  Benn  lent  the  Third  Reich  his  voice, 
thinking  that  after  the  long  intellectual  stag¬ 
nation  a  new  era  was  at  hand.  The  disillusion¬ 
ment  was  not  long  in  coming.  Benn  liecame 
persona  non  grata  and  gave  voice  to  his  fierce 
disappointment  at  the  true  face  of  the  new  era 
in  essays  later  published  in  Ausdrucl^swelt 
(1949).  Small  volumes  of  fxjetry  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  after  the  war  at  regular  intervals,  as  well 
as  essays,  among  the  latter  a  contribution  to 
the  poetics  of  contemjxjrary  lyric  j)oetry  ( Drei 
alte  Manner,  1949  and  Froblente  der  Lyril{, 
1951). 

IXspite  divided  critical  opinion,  plus  Benn’s 
own  efforts  at  polemics  (Monologische  Kunst, 
1953),  Benn  never  was  what  in  these  times 
would  l)e  called  a  controversial  figure.  More¬ 
over,  to  attentive  readers  his  work  will  appear, 
in  retrospect,  ama/.ingly  uniform  and  static, 
for  already  very  early  he  formulated  his  ideas 
and  later  digressed  but  slightly  from  his  basic 
artistic  insights. 

1  lowever,  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
merit  of  Benn’s  aesthetics,  of  his  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  absolute  art.  It  must  suffice 
that  we  remember  that  he  was  never  more  au¬ 
thentic  and  inspiring  than  in  his  constant  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  necessity  of  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  of  whatever  idea  the  artist  might  have. 
In  his  autobiographical  Doppelleben  he  states 
categorically:  “Aber  was  Sie  nicht  ausdriicken, 
das  ist  nicht  da.”  This  led  Benn  to  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  supremacy  of  style,  which  he  felt 
was,  at  times,  suj)erior  to  the  truth.  (Jn  the 
other  hand,  he  was  never  more  vulnerable  than 


in  the  moments  when  these  true  statements 
were  introduced  into  the  realm  of  man  as 
zoon  polttilfon.  Benn’s  illusion  and  his  errors 
in  1933  do  not  necessarily  prove  his  ideas  to 
be  wrong;  they  prove,  however,  their  limited 
range  or  total  invalidity  in  the  region  of  ethics 
and  {x)litics. 

Were  we  to  speak  of  influences,  Nietzsche 
would  have  to  Ise  mentioned  again  and  again. 
Benn’s  language,  his  thoughts,  his  attitudes, 
were  modelled  on  him.  1  Ic  took  hirTj  seriously, 
so  seriously  that  he  did  not  become  ()erma- 
nently  associated  with  the  "millenial”  dicta¬ 
torship.  Benn  tried  to  convince  his  readers  in 
essays  and  poems  that  a  regression  into  pre- 
Nietzschean  thought  would  indeed  render  us 
primitive. 

I’he  prcK'esses  of  artistic  creation,  the  pres¬ 
sures  under  which  the  great  artist  works,  his 
depressions  and  exultations,  the  loneliness 
caused  by  insight,  and  the  precariousness  of 
fame,  these  found  (xrrmanent  expression  in 
Benn’s  poetry  and  |)rose,  as  did  an  all-fxrrvad- 
ing  melancholy  which  at  times  subsided  into  a 
monotonous  lament  for  })crfection.  Melancholy 
and  lament  are  accessible  to  the  lesser  [XK'ts 
too,  but  the  f)erfect  expression  which  during 
creation  surpasses  melancholy  is  attained  by 
the  great  alone. 

(lottfried  Benn  was  capable  of  writing  the 
German  language  with  such  cogency  and 
splendor  that  much  of  his  licst  |)oetry  Ixrars 
the  mark  of  inevitability,  es()ecially  if  one  re- 
memlx;rs  the  unforgettable  words  with  which, 
in  1933  and  1951,  Benn  s{x>ke  of  the  origin  of 
such  poems  and  of  the  {xxrts’  glory: 

When  C|MK'hs  ciiiiie  Uj  jn  end,  when  the  {Koplet  are 
<lead  and  the  kings  rcilinc  in  their  sepulchral  chain- 
tiers,  when  the  empires  are  fulfilled  and  the  ruins  cruiii- 
lile  between  the  eternal  nceans,  then  everything  resem¬ 
bles  an  order,  as  if  they  had  but  needed  to  extend  their 
hand,  and  take  down  the  great,  the  luminous,  the  ready 
wreaths,  but,  also  then,  everything  was  striven  for, 
weighted  with  bliHMl,  atoned  for  with  sacrifices,  torn 
away  from  the  underworld  and  taken  from  the 
shadows. 

Frim  eton  U ni verstty 

FJn  Wort 

By  (Jottfried  Benn 

Ein  Won,  cin  Satz — :  aus  (^hiffern  steigen 
erkanntes  l^bcn,  jiihcr  Sinn, 
die  Sonne  stcht,  die  Spharen  schweigen 
und  allcs  hallt  sich  zu  ihm  bin. 

Ein  Wort — ,  ein  (ilanz,  cin  Flug,  ein  Feuer, 
cin  Flammcnwurf,  cin  Sterncnstrich — , 
und  wieder  Dunkel,  ungeheuer, 
im  Iccren  Raurn  um  Welt  und  Ich. 
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^  I’rancisco  Jos^  Alcintara.  Im  muerte  le 
sienta  bten  a  VtUalobos.  Harceluna.  Dcs- 
tino.  1955,  269  pages.  50  ptas. 

I  his  is  a  first  novel  and  1954  winner  of  the 
coveted  Nadal  Prize,  Satirical  and  with  an 
underlying  vein  of  rich  humor,  it  is  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  The  Ijttle  World  of  Don  Ca- 
milo. 

The  story  relates  the  events  in  a  single  mo¬ 
mentous  day  in  the  life  of  the  sleepy  C'astilian 
village  of  VillalolKis.  The  events  are  the  chain 
reactions  stemming  from  the  unexfiected  death 
of  l)ona  Paula,  an  hcirless  widow  aiul  Villa- 
IoIhis’s  most  substantial  citizen.  Vying  lor  the 
dominant  role  in  the  proceedings  are  the  local 
priest,  mayor,  and  judge,  mutually  distrustful 
and  equally  mindful  of  the  inifKirtance  of  this 
event  for  the  interests  they  represent.  'I'he  cli¬ 
max  is  reached  with  the  o|)ening  of  Doha 
Paula’s  will  hut  not  without  the  interest  of 
every  villager  having  l)een  thoroughly  aroused. 

The  author’s  method  is  unusual  in  that  the 
action  is  broken  into  brief,  capsule-like  scenes 
as  it  shifts  from  the  activities  of  one  villager  to 
another  tluring  this  crisis.  'I'he  result  is  a  clever 
building  of  sus|)ense  coincidental  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  gallery  of  vivid  vignettes  of  Villa- 
lol)os’s  citizens  ( pharmacist,  mailman,  harlxrr, 
tavern  keeper,  gossips,  etc.).  The  whole  is  a 
ixrnetrating,  yet  sympathetic  jH)rtrayal  of  vil¬ 
lage  life  in  Spain. 

/'-.  R.  Muhihill 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Schalom  Asch,  Reise  durch  die  Nacht.  Ar¬ 
nold  Hoffmann,  tr.  Zurich.  Diana.  1956. 
406  pages.  16.80  dm. 

'Phis  translation  of  A  Passage  in  the  Night  re¬ 
tains  the  sympathetic  [xirtrayal  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  theme  whose  human  qualities  (xtssess  uni¬ 
versal  apfteal.  I'he  senior  chief  of  a  vast  com¬ 
mercial  empire  contemplates  his  rise  to  wealth 
since  the  time  when  he  was  a  jscnniless  youth. 
He  recalls  a  particular  injustice  committed  by 
him  years  ago,  and  would  like  to  make 
amends.  To  the  family,  however,  this  action 
appears  as  a  defamation  of  their  good  name 
and  as  a  threat  to  their  status.  They  trick  so¬ 
ciety  into  declaring  the  founder  of  their  prom¬ 
inence  insane.  Kventually  this  situation  is  re¬ 
solved,  and  the  insights  gained  hy  all  parties 
present  the  reader  with  a  series  of  stimulating 
truths.  Max  Selinger 

Hebrew  Union  College 


Simone  dc  Beauvoir.  Privileges.  Paris,  Gal- 
limard.  1955,  275  pages.  590  fr, 

'I'he  nobility  of  the  past  merely  asserted  its 
rights,  hut  the  privileged  classes  of  today  pre¬ 
tend  to  explain  and  justify  their  privileges — 
and  fail.  'Phis,  Simone  de  Beauvoir  tells  us,  is 
the  common  theme  of  the  three  essays  collected 
in  Privileges. 

Used  as  we  are  to  finding  each  of  her  Ixxjks 
a  stimulating  intellectual  ex{)crience,  this  one 
was  a  disapjKjintment.  'Phe  first  essay,  which 
has  already  ap[>eared  in  an  Hnglish  transla¬ 
tion,  presents  an  interesting,  if  debatable,  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  .Marcjuis  de  Sade — not  mere 
jKrverted  |Xirnographer  but  something  of  a 
moral  |)hilosopher  who  asserted  man’s  right 
to  violent  rel)ellion  against  sexiety. 

'Phe  second  essay,  ‘‘La  }K.“nsee  de  droile,  au- 
jourd’hui,”  is  based  on  the  premise  that  who¬ 
ever  op|)oses  the  ('ommunists  is  a  rightist. 
'Phis  handy  simplilication  allows  lumping  to¬ 
gether,  for  example,  Stephen  Sjxrnder,  Koest- 
ler,  and  the  pro-Nazi  Drieu  la  Kwhelle.  Polem¬ 
ical  distortion  and  coniusion  are  equally  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  third  essay,  devoted  to  refuting 
the  criticisms  levelled  at  Sartre  by  his  one-time 
Iriend  and  associate  Merleau-Ponty.  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  ends  by  suggesting  that  his  choice  of 
“a-('ommunism”  means  siding  with  privilege 
against  the  jx:ople. 

All  in  ail,  little  light  on  the  subject,  and 
much  verbal  lashing  of  anyone  who  does  not 
share  Sartre’s  [X)int  oi  view  on  the  necessity  of 
aligning  oneself  with  the  Communist  Party. 
Only  seldom  a  flash  of  insight  to  remind  us 
this  same  author  wrote,  to  mention  but  one 
IxKjk,  that  excellent  novel,  lu-s  mandarins. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel^a,  Kan. 

Walter  Benjamin.  Schriften.  2  vols.  T.  W. 
Adorno,  ( iretel  Adorno,  Friedrich  Podszus, 
eds.  Frankfurt  a/M.  Suhrkamp.  1955. 
45  dm. 

This  edition  of  Walter  Benjamin’s  Schriften, 
awaited  with  impatience  by  every  student  of 
this  extraordinary  writer,  and  now  admirably 
presented,  contains  Benjamin’s  four  published 
lxx)ks  (Der  Hegriff  der  Kunstl{ritil{  in  der 
detitschen  Romantil(,  Embahnstrasse,  Ur- 
sprung  des  deutschen  Trauerspiels,  Berliner 
Kindheit  um  Neumehnhundert ),  a  selection 
from  his  [jcriodical  writings,  and  a  handful 
of  hitherto  unpublished  interpretations  and 
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fragments.  It  may  be  hoped  that  thanks  to 
this  edition,  which  demonstrates  fully  every 
phase  of  his  inquiries,  Benjamin  will  finally  l)e 
recognized  hy  the  public  at  large  not  only  as 
Ciermany’s  leading  critic  of  the  {)eriod  span¬ 
ning,  roughly,  the  two  world  wars  but  also  as 
its  Ixtldest  and  most  radical  thinker. 

Though  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  title  of  pro¬ 
fessional  philosopher,  Benjamin  was  thorough¬ 
ly  trained  in  traditional  methods  of  s[)ecula- 
tion:  indebted  chieHy  to  1  iegelian  and  Marxian 
dialectics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  phenomen¬ 
ology  of  1  lusserl  on  the  other.  But  the  uses  to 
which  he  put  these  disciplines  were  entirely 
his  own.  1  lis  main  business,  Innh  as  critic  and 
essayist,  was  to  chart  intentions  as  they  grow 
out  of  societal  constellations,  whether  past  or 
present;  to  correlate  the  insights  of  economics, 
sociology,  epistemology,  and  indiviilual  psy¬ 
chology  for  the  examination  of  s|)ecihc  art 
forms  and  products,  liis  unique  appetite  fur 
aesthetic  ex[)cricncc  was  matched  hy  a  com¬ 
mand,  equally  uni(|uc,  of  critical  strategies  and 
hy  an  erudition  which  lew  sficcialists  in  the 
fields  that  came  under  his  purview  could  hojK- 
to  rival.  What  Benjamin  has  written  on  the 
film  and  on  the  methods  oi  art  reproduction 
(subjects  scarcely  within  the  compass  of  the 
literary  critic,  as  that  term  is  comtnonly  under¬ 
stood)  must  l>e  considered  not  only  seminal 
and  acute  hut,  in  many  cases,  definitive.  Wher¬ 
ever  his  [lenetrating  gaze  alighted  it  discerned, 
at  once,  fresh  organizations  of  the  examineil 
object — in  fact,  as  often  as  not,  fresh  objects 
of  examination. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  contemporary 
writer,  in  Ciermany  or  elsewhere,  who  has 
sjMJtted  as  shrewdly  or  set  forth  with  compara¬ 
ble  authority  the  fetish  features  of  commodity 
and  the  commodity  features  of  art;  who  has 
shown  comparable  dialectical  skill  in  exhib¬ 
iting  Ixjth  the  catastrophic  and  redenquive  as- 
jiects  of  our  civilization  and,  after  jilunging 
us  into  authentic  despair,  dismisses  us  with  an 
equally  legitimate  hofie.  In  the  last  analysis, 
all  Benjamin’s  major  writings  are  theologou- 
menu,  nourished  hy  )ewish  eschatology.  But 
this  theological  preexcupation  is  never  merely 
sujxrrimposed  ujxin  the  critical  prrxess:  It 
grows  out  of  it,  quickens  it  at  every  step,  and 
provides  thought  with  that  maximum  com¬ 
plexity  which  is  the  hallmark  of  true  phil¬ 
osophy.  Francis  Golffing 

Bennington  College 


(iottfried  Ifenn.  Apreslude.  Wiesbaden. 
Limes.  1955.  40  pages.  3  dm. 

Twenty-six  new  fKKins  of  Clottfried  Benn  and 


among  them  at  least  four  (“Nike,”  “Hl)er- 
eschen,”  “Tristesse,”  “Ixtzter  I'ruhling”) 
that  answer  all  requirements  which  Benn  him¬ 
self  has  set  up  in  Frobleme  tier  Lyrilt^.  Four 
|xxrms  unforgettably  and  Ixautifully  fash¬ 
ioned  is  a  great  deal  more  than  most  {Kxrtry 
publications  have  to  offer  nowadays.  The  other 
twenty-two  jxxms  are  interesting;  they  show 
us  not  a  new  Benn  hut  will  confirm  all  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  reader  derived  frotn  earlier 
volumes  such  as  Fragmente  and  Destillutionen. 
The  basic  themes  are  continually  restated: 

Allcin:  du  mil  ilcn  Worten 
unit  (fas  1st  wirkfich  allcin, 

Clairons  uiul  I.lirciipturtcii 
Sind  niihl  m  dicsem  Scin. 

I'he  longest  and  most  careful,  though  not  sur¬ 
prising  statement  can  lie  found  in  “.Vlelan- 
cholie.”  'I'he  city-Lyn/;  with  its  much  ma¬ 
ligned  Schnoddngl{eit  in  “Der  Broadway  singt 
und  tanzt”  is  well  represented;  the  reader  who 
is  aware  of  contemjxirary  Anglo-American 
jMx-tic  techniques  cannot  he  impressed  hy  it. 
Yet  it  must  lx  rememixred  that  it  has  always 
had  its  place  in  Benn  along  with  an  almost 
sacerdotal  gesture,  as  Ixst  illustrated  in 
“Nike.” 

Benn  writes  Cierman  with  such  cogency  and 
splendor  that  his  Ixst  poems  hear,  without 
exception,  the  seal  of  inevitability;  they  are 
|Kxms  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  all  solitude, 
has  an  enormous  sense  for  Fcierlu hl(eit.  Benn 
once  said  that  he  always  knows  when  a  ptx'tn 
is  “ready”  (ferlig).  'I'he  conqilcteness  of  the 
expression  and  the  inonotonousness  of  the 
“message”  (in  Benn’s  case  most  convincing) 
are  often  rcs|H)nsihle  for  the  reatler’s  feeling 
that  a  “new”  version  is  im[K)ssihle. 

In  a  letter  to  Emil  I’rcetorius  (in  I  in  Urn- 
f(rtis  der  Kunst,  Fine  Festschrift  fur  F.nul 
Frectorius)  Benn  makes  reference  to  I  linde- 
mith’s  remark  that  Bach  suffered  much  melan¬ 
choly  and  much  “'Frauer,  alle  friiheren  Un- 
vollkoinmenheiten  verloren  zii  halxn  und  mit 
ihnen  die  Moglichkeit  weitcren  Voranschrei- 
tens.”  This  melancholy  of  jxrfection  is  cause 
for  many  of  Benn's  Ivest  poems.  I  low  else  are 
we  to  read  the  last  eight  lines  of  “Tristesse”? 

Ki  trj|{t  dut  hinst;  die  frulicrrn  Vertrauten 
und  aucli  das  Kinst;  wciin  du  rs  nxht  inrhr  kusst, 
lior  Karnicht  fun,  die  leisen  und  die  lauten 
HeteucruiiKcn  halien  ihrc  Frist. 

Und  dann  Novcinticr,  Fansanikcit,  Tristesse, 

(»rab  fMicr  Strxk,  tier  den  Gelahmtcn  trait! — 
die  itiriimel  se^nen  nicht,  nur  die  /ypresse, 
der  Trauerbaum,  steht  Ktos*  und  unlieweKt. 

Richard  Fxner 
Princeton  University 
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**  Heinrich  Boll.  Das  lirot  der  fruhen  fahre. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  t*.  Witsch,  1955.  141 
pages.  9.50  drn. 

So  far,  B<ill  has  not  strayed  from  the  contem- 
{x>rary  (iertnan  scene  in  his  writings,  all  of 
them  narratives  marked  by  rather  modest 
length  and  corres))onding  epic  density.  A 
pleasant  variation  has  Iseen  his  occasional 
change  in  mcKKj  and  tone,  meaning  that  the 
prevailing  seriousness  has  now  and  then  been 
brightened  by  flashes  of  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 
As  for  the  present  story,  its  major  impress  is 
again  that  of  sustained  seriousness. 

Boll’s  basic  concern  here — a  growing  con¬ 
cern,  indeed,  among  a  number  of  the  more 
alert  Cferman  writers  of  today — is  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effect  that  a  revitalized  and  material¬ 
istic  (Germany  is  apt  to  have  on  the  sanctuary 
of  the  inner  [lersonality,  on  the  true  human 
values.  The  central  character,  a  young  man 
probably  around  twenty-five,  illustrates  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  this  [xjtential  and  real  dan¬ 
ger.  By  temjicramcnt  “easy-going”  rather  than 
a  go-getter,  he  has  rotated  into  the  merry  chase 
alter  money.  And  in  line  with  his  outlook  and 
way  of  living,  he  is  headed  for  marrying  a  girl 
just  as  materialistically  motivated  as  he  ap- 
{xrars  to  be,  namely  the  daughter  of  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Still,  their  hustling  and  interest  in  mak¬ 
ing  money,  which  in  his  case  is  quite  simply 
a  matter  of  com|)ensation  for  early  depriva¬ 
tions,  mostly  hunger  for  more  bread  ( hence  the 
title),  proves  to  lie  but  a  surface  crust  hiding 
the  sensibilities  of  their  true  selves.  The  dis¬ 
covery  comes  too  late  to  prevent  separation  of 
the  two,  since  it  is  another  girl,  a  genuine  hu¬ 
man  lieing,  who  provided  the  test  by  entering 
his  life,  suddenly  giving  it  real  meaning  and 
pur(X)se  after  all  the  years  of  primarily  exjiedi- 
ent  living.  As  to  the  gain  outweighing  the  loss, 
the  author  leaves  little  doubt.  john  R.  Frey 
IJntverstly  of  Illinois 

*  jorge  Luis  Borges,  llistona  de  la  eternidad. 
llistona  universal  de  la  infantia.  2  vols. 
Buenos  Aires.  Kmec^.  1953,  1954.  155,  132 
pages. 

d'hese  two  Ixxjks  of  essays  are  part  of  a  reprint 
plan  currently  lieing  undertaken  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  honor  the  distinguished  author  who, 
despite  the  years  and  a  changing  audience, 
continues  to  amaze,  entertain,  surprise,  delight, 
and  instruct.  Borges,  together  with  such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Frans  (i.  Bengtsson,  Aldous  1  luxley, 
('hristopher  Morley,  and  the  like,  must  unfor¬ 
tunately  l)e  counted  among  the  last  of  the  es¬ 
sayists  in  the  old  sense  of  that  term.  Today  it 
is  the  columnist  who  has  inherited  the  field, 
revamping  it  to  fit  today’s  journalistic  tastes. 


These  essays  contain  incredible  erudition, 
versatility,  picaresque  humor,  and  a  gcxid  deal 
of  philosophy  and  kindly  joking.  Borges  treats 
with  equal  ease  Nietzsche’s  theory  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  return,  the  Icelandic  sagas,  the  translators 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  Knglish  and  Chinese 
pirates,  Persian  assassins  and  imposters, 
American  gangsters,  gaucho  knifers  (this  last 
is  really  a  beautifully  and  eruditely  written 
short  story).  All  the  charm,  grace,  brilliance, 
and  ability  of  Borges  are  in  these  pages. 

Kathleen  Chase 

Norman,  Ol^la. 

^  Max  Brod.  Armer  Cicero.  Berlin.  Herbig. 

1955.  298  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Cicero’s  integrity  stands  head  and  shoulders 
alxive  that  of  many  of  his  contemjxiraries  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ — a  period  preg¬ 
nant  with  (xjlitical  turmoil,  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic  was  crumbling  and  signs  of  the 
approaching  Empire  were  prominent.  The  cou¬ 
rageous  defender  of  Roman  constitutional 
government  has  left  for  posterity  numerous 
orations  on  political  and  legal  topics,  philo¬ 
sophical  essays,  and  a  large  collection  of  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence,  from  which  material  his¬ 
torians  are  able  to  describe  in  fairly  complete 
form  the  political,  social,  and  private  life  of 
Rome  at  this  period. 

The  information  contained  in  Cicero’s  cor- 
resptJiidence,  published  after  his  death,  forms 
the  basic  source  of  Brod’s  novel,  depicting  the 
inner  thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  aims 
of  Cicero,  who  suffered  exile  as  a  result  of  his 
courage,  and  finally  lost  his  life  contending 
against  the  wiles  of  Mark  Antony.  Although 
the  story  seems  to  move  slowly  at  times,  we 
should  be  grateful  to  the  author  of  Galilei  in 
Gefangenschaft  and  Tycho  Brahes  Weg  zu 
Gott  for  employing  his  talents  in  jxjrtraying  a 
romance  on  a  most  interesting  phase  of  Roman 
history.  Robert  G.  lloerber 

Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

^  Constant  Burniaux.  Marines.  Bruxelles. 

Renaissance  du  Livre.  1956.  182  pages. 
7'he  cover  gives  Nouvelles  as  subtitle;  the  title 
page,  Contes  et  Nouvelles.  I'he  publisher  sug¬ 
gests  a  distinction:  “la  nouvelle  differe  du 
conte  par  I’analyse.”  The  general  reader  will 
jxrrhaps  find  that  reveries  at  the  seashore,  re¬ 
called  by  a  poet  who  is  also  a  subtle  psychol¬ 
ogist,  indicate  more  precisely  the  essence  of 
much  of  the  contents.  But  there  is  remarkable 
variety.  The  author,  obviously  a  lover  of  fairy 
stories,  has  the  art  of  telling  his  dreams  so 
realistically  that  often  we  too  awake  only  at  the 
end.  At  the  start  there  is  something  real  which. 
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although  rapidly  trekking  toward  dreamland, 
reappears  at  intervals. 

Henjamin  A/.  Woodbndge 
Cortc  Madera,  Calif. 

®  Camilo  )osc  Cela.  catira.  Historias  de 
Venezuela.  Barcelona.  Nogucr.  1955.  409 
pages,  ill.  70  ptas. 

Spain’s  leading  novelist  makes,  with  this  work, 
his  contribution  to  the  cycle  of  Latin  American 
novels  hy  Peninsular  writers,  the  foremost  of 
which  is  Valle  Inclan’s  Tirana  banderas.  There 
is  also  much  that  is  reminiscent  of  (Jallegos’s 
Daria  Barbara.  Although  episodic  in  structure, 
and  kaleidoscopic  in  the  manner  of  his  Im  col- 
mena,  all  the  action  of  Im  catira  is  unified  hy 
the  central  figure  of  the  “catira,”  Pipia  Sinchez, 
and  her  struggle  against  a  rival  hand  of  llane- 
ros.  'I'he  action,  as  is  typical  of  ('ela,  alx)unds 
in  violence  and  tragedy.  Aside  from  this,  the 
novel  is  rich  in  cuadros  de  costumbres.  A  four 
month  stay  hy  Ola  hel{)ed  him  to  achieve  the 
Icxal  color.  The  author  includes  a  glossary  ex¬ 
plaining  the  many  venezolanismos  employed. 
The  style  is  incisive  and  powerful. 

jacob  Ornstein 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Maria  Dermout.  De  tienduizend  dingen. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1955.  212  pages. 
7.90  fl. 

This  book,  a  successor  of  the  author’s  first. 
Nog  pas  gisteren,  is  less  autobiographical.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  an  island  in  the  Molluccas,  with 
which  the  author  must  have  lieen  familiar  by 
visit,  study,  or  hearsay. 

The  story  centers  around  I'elicia,  owner  of 
a  derelict  spice  plantation,  and  her  grand¬ 
mother,  syrnlxjlizing  all  that  is  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  in  the  Dutch  colony.  'I'he  grandmother 
imbues  Felicia  with  great  resfiect  for  all  the 
tal)oos,  Ireliefs,  and  su{)erstitions  of  the  place 
in  which  she  herself  has  grown  up.  Over  the 
protest  of  her  grandmother,  Felicia  leaves  for 
iiolland  with  her  husband  in  liehalf  of  her 
son’s  education,  only  to  return  with  the  Ixjy 
to  the  island  when  her  husband  has  aban¬ 
doned  her.  Her  son  later  meets  his  death  on 
a  military  expedition.  The  grandmother’s 
death  soon  follows.  Felicia — to  quote  the  last 
sentence  in  the  lxK)k — reenters  the  house  “to 
drink  her  cup  of  coffee  and  to  try  to  live 
again.” 

This  is  the  “story.”  Hut  the  real  value  of  the 
book,  hidden  Ixrncath  the  surface,  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  it  creates  of  the  intangible  atmosphere  on 
the  plantation,  where  every  detail,  every  little 
thing  counts,  every  object  seems  to  have  a 
magic  meaning  and  importance. 


Maria  Dermout  has  shown  herself  a  master 
in  this  sort  of  writing.  I  ler  style  ap}>ears  to  l>e 
the  resjxmse  to  a  strong  inner  urge  to  record 
for  herself  and  for  others  a  world  which  is  lost 
forever  and  worth  a  hallowed  memorial.  In 
this  lHK)k  she  has  again  succeeded  in  jwrtray- 
ing  this  world  so  that  her  readers  live  in  it. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
library  of  Congress 

**  (liinter  Kich.  liotschaften  des  Regens. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1955.  67  pages. 
7.20  dm. 

This  may  not  l)c  the  most  “exciting”  and  icono¬ 
clastic,  nor  the  typical  “difficult”  volume  of 
jKKrtry  that  has  reached  us  from  (icrmany.  I 
should  not  l)c  surprised,  however,  if  it  proved, 
for  years  tp  come,  the  most  enjoyable  one. 

Kich  commands  large  audiences  by  his 
Ildrspiele.  In  1948  the  volume  of  jxjctry  Abge- 
legene  Gehofte  a|)(x;ared,  traces  of  which  are 
still  tjuite  visible  in  the  verse  of  the  now  almost 
fifty  year  old  poet.  Equally  distant  from  the 
younger  generation  and  the  grand  old  men 
such  as  I.£hmann,  Schrix'der,  or  the  late 
Ixierke,  Eich  writes  with  a  surprisingly  light 
hand,  creating  verse  that  is  serene,  with 
rhymes  delicately  handled  and  figures  drawn 
— in  a  quite  oriental  manner — by  masterful 
strokes  of  the  brush. 

This  volume,  lieautifully  designed,  set,  aiul 
Ixiund,  is  wonderfully  free  from  jxjndcrous- 
ncss.  'I'he  themes  arc  not  weightless,  to  lx; 
sure:  the  Bight  of  birds,  the  failing  of  the  rain, 
the  mysteries  of  the  seasons  recur  as  glimmer¬ 
ing  threads  in  a  finely  woven  web.  'I'he  selec¬ 
tion  also  seems  judiciously  and  tastefully  ac¬ 
complished.  Ftxrms  like  “Endc  eines  Som¬ 
mers,”  “Mirjam,”  “Februar,”  and  “Taulxrn” 
will  accompany  the  reader  long  after  he  has 
closed  the  lxx>k. 

None  less  than  Oskar  Dxrrke  was,  quite 
some  years  ago,  convinced  of  Eich’s  ability.  In 
these  days  of  much  undue  praise  and  continu¬ 
ous  overstatement,  it  does  one  g(XKj  to  lx;  able 
to  say  that  Eich  has  in  no  way  discredited  the 
conviction  of  the  renowned  author  of  “Fans- 
musik.” 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Ixon-Faul  Fargue.  Pour  la  peinture.  Paris. 

Oallimard.  1955.  285  pages.  650  fr. 

'Fhis  volume  has  four  essays  or  chroniques  by 
the  p<jct  Fargue  who  died  in  1947.  'Fhey  are 
l)eautifully  written  with  all  the  warm  sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  colorful  use  of  words  which  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  this  man  who  was  close 
to  Paul  Valery  and  many  other  Symbolists. 
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i'ar}{uc  remained  an  indcfrendent  but  his  writ¬ 
ing;  was  profoundly  touched  by  Synilx>lism 
and  Surrealism  of  a  kind.  I'or  him  Art  was  al¬ 
lied  with  Nature  and  the  natural  man,  with  in¬ 
stinctive  reaction  freed  from  volition. 

In  the  Ion};  first  essay  of  this  lKK>k  the  author 
elalKirates  ujhjii  the  fascinatin};  way  in  which 
the  painter  ^fjonzac  could  {Kjrtfay  man  in  the 
sunli>;ht  alon}»  the  CmIc  d’Azur.  'I'he  next  es¬ 
say  treats  of  various  painters:  of  Monet  who 
first  learned  howto  depict  sunli}'ht;  of  the  great 
Velasquez  who  alone  gives  the  impression  of 
placing  a  scene  out  of  time,  of  collalK>raling 
with  life;  of  Bonnard,  eternally  young;  of 
Vuillard  the  painter  of  intimacy,  and  of  Rous¬ 
sel  who  was  in  love  with  Nature.  'I  hese  and 
still  others  inspire  warm  reminiscences.  For 
him  Daragnes,  the  engraver,  represented 
Montmartre  and  almost  Baris.  Like  Raul 
Valery,  F'argue  loved  the  old  handicrafts  which 
are  truly  practiced  with  one’s  hands.  Man’s  life 
is  a  circular  panorama  which  follows  con¬ 
sistently  the  path  of  habit.  Daragnes  knew  so 
well  how  to  catch  his  subjects  along  this  path. 
But  the  artistry  of  life  can  be  encountered  ejuite 
readily  in  other  spheres,  as  at  the  circus  and, 
aliove  all,  in  the  great  artists  of  the  music  hall. 
'I'he  true  artist,  no  matter  where  he  may  lalK>r, 
knows  how  to  evoke  a  modernity  which  is 
eternal. 

These  souvemrs  of  lx-on-I*aul  Fargue  are 
charming  and  they  will  lie  stimulating  to  a 
wide  audience. 

Urban  T.  Holmes 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  F'idelino  de  I'igueiredo.  Varta^des  s6bre  o 
Us  pin  to  hpico.  Sao  Faulo.  Universidade  dc 
Sao  Faulo.  1954.  59  pages. 

In  seven  essays  relating  more  or  less  to  heroic 
themes,  Figueiredo  cuts  across  2,000  years  of 
epic  literature,  treating  the  significance  of  the 
genre  in  Western  civilization  and  touching 
u[M>n  the  problems  of  epic  scholarship.  I  lis 
studies  range  from  an  analysis  of  Plato’s  warn¬ 
ings  against  I  lomeric  influence,  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  epic  vein  in  mcKlern  writers.  The 
paradox  of  Portugal’s  flourishing  Renaissance 
epic  is  defined,  while,  throughout,  the  author 
insists  on  the  universality  of  the  Lusiadas. 
I'igueiredo’s  analyses  are  most  meaningful 
when  they  treat  the  totality  of  heroic  verse  as 
an  indication  of  the  temjier  of  an  age. 

//.  T.  Sturcl(en 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Otto  Flake.  Schloss  Ortenau.  Ilattingen. 

Hundt.  1955.  318  pages.  12.80  dm. 

The  author,  well  known  particularly  for  his 


long  and  faithful  contributions  to  the  jxjpu- 
lar  novel  with  intellectual  and  cultural  aspira¬ 
tions,  presents  in  this  latest  novel  a  picture  of 
middle<lass  life  in  Southern  Ciermany  from 
the  end  of  the  war  to  the  present.  'I'he  story 
is  told  by  a  retired  scholar,  a  librarian  and  cura¬ 
tor  of  archives,  who  joins  a  group  of  refugees 
of  the  Fast  (ierman  gentry  in  an  old  castle 
which  the  owner  has  turned  into  an  efficiently- 
run  residence  for  his  relatives  and  friends  while 
also  making  it  the  center  of  a  remunerative 
wine  trade. 

The  hero,  a  widower  in  his  early  sixties,  very 
much  alive,  robust,  and  eager  to  observe,  think, 
and  communicate,  turns  to  writing  and  lectur¬ 
ing  until,  after  some  initial  success,  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  times  are  no  longer  favorable 
to  philosophical  discussions  or  a  contemplative 
analysis  of  the  complexities  of  existence.  I'his, 
however,  does  not  discourage  him.  I  le  con¬ 
tinues  writing  in  order  to  stay  mentally  alert. 
His  outloiik  on  life  aims  at  understanding 
rather  than  judgment.  'I’herefore,  he  makes 
friends  easily  with  jiersons  of  very  different 
temjicraments  and  exjxrriences,  old  and  young. 
I  le  listens,  rarely  advises,  always  resjionds.  He 
marries  a  second  time,  a  much  younger  and 
very  attractive  woman,  and- loses  her  in  a  car 
accident.  1  le  travels  frequently  within  West 
(iermany,  meets  Americans  whom  he  likes, 
watches  curiously  the  spread  of  modern  tech¬ 
nique  and  its  cultural  effects  and  has  nut  a 
great  deal  of  hojic  for  the  future  of  the  race. 
“Unsere  Kinder  werden  nichts  zu  lachen 
halien.’’  'Phis,  however,  docs  not  make  him  a 
(Kssimist.  A  model  agnostic,  he  appreciates 
the  good  where  he  finds  it,  lie  it  in  a  priest  or 
a  murderer. 

'Phis  sane  and  kind  attitude,  well  in  keeping 
with  the  hero’s  age  and  background  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  author’s  own  convictions,  up¬ 
held  by  a  quietly  disciplined  and  clear  narra¬ 
tive  style  in  the  Fontane  tradition,  makes  this 
a  very  enjoyable  Ixxik  and  an  honest  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  cultured  minds  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration  in  (iermany  today. 

/;.  A/.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

Juan  (ioytisolo.  Dnelo  en  El  Paraiso.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Plancta.  1955.  f44  pages.  60  ptas. 
(ioytisolo,  who  in  his  first  novel,  fuegos  de 
manos,  presented  a  group  of  young  anarchists, 
products  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  which  they 
saw  as  children,  descrilics  in  Duelo  en  El  Pa¬ 
raiso  a  group  Af  refugee  children,  who  for  one 
hour  take  possession  of  a  small  town  in  north¬ 
ern  Cataluha,  on  the  day  the  Nationalists 
entered  and  the  Republicans  evacuated. 
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'I'hc  fact  that  the  author  ( now  twenty-five 
years  old)  spent  the  war  in  the  Kepuhlican 
zone  gives  the  novel  an  autohiographical  and 
authentic  touch,  which  partially  explains  the 
note  of  poetry  and  rniotion  which  tcm|xrrs  the 
cruelty  and  brutality  of  the  story:  Aliel,  the 
protagonist,  is  a  sensitive,  intelligent  child, 
“mature”  Ixryond  his  years,  who  thinks  not  of 
play  but  of  how  he  can  take  an  active  part  in 
the  conflict;  he  goes  to  live  with  his  great  aunts 
at  their  country  estate,  El  I’arai'so.  In  “play” 
Alnrl  is  tormented  and  eventually  murdered  by 
his  playmates,  who  re  enact  the  horrible  deeds 
they  have  recently  witnessed — not  out  of  inno¬ 
cent  imitation  hut  with  the  same  evil  con¬ 
sciousness  of  grown-ups.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  novel  is  due  nut  so  much  to  the  intensity 
of  the  drama,  which  only  vaguely  reminds 
one  of  Ims  olvidados,  as  to  the  atmosphere  of 
sensitivity  and  poetry  which  surrounds  and 
})ermeates  even  the  most  gruesome  episodes. 

E'or  its  literary  quality,  the  novel  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Indue  (Madrid)  prize  “for  the  l)est 
novel  of  the  year.”  john  H,  Rust 

Sweet  Briar  College 

julien  (ireen.  Le  malfaiteur.  Paris.  Plon. 

1955.  261  pages.  600  fr. 

I  ledwige,  a  pure  young  girl — what  the  French 
call  une  jeune  fille  bten  elevie,  or,  more  cytt- 
ically,  “a  little  white  goose,” — falls  desjierately 
in  love  with  (Jaston  Delange,  a  homosexual 
|)rostitute.  A  poor  relation  in  I  ledwige ’s  house¬ 
hold,  )ean,  is  one  of  (iaston’s  customers.  )ean, 
threatened  with  ex|H)sure,  has  to  run  away  to 
Naples,  and  poisons  himself.  1  ledwige,  when 
she  realizes  the  abysses  of  evil  that  encompass 
her,  shoots  herself. 

Julien  (ireen,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Andre 
(fide,  tells  the  sombre  story  with  a  restraint 
worthy  of  the  master,  and  in  a  style  of  his  own, 
of  unostentatious  purity  and  [xjwer.  'Ehe  world 
he  dcscriljcs — the  upper  provincial  Ixjurgeoisie 
— is  that  of  Eranijois  .Mauriac.  Hut  in  Mau- 
riac’s  ptjwerful  and  ferocious  satires,  there  al¬ 
ways  is  a  “commercial”;  (Jreen  is  more  dis¬ 
creet.  (Jnly  a  glimpse  of  a  little  black  cross  and 
the  last  words  of  the  Introduction  remind  us 
that  the  tale  is  intended  to  lie  edifying.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Jean,  the  “malefactor,”  poses  a 
formidable  theological  (]uestion  which  Julien 
(ireen  does  not  attempt  to  solve:  “I  am  what 
(iod  made  me.”  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Daniel  Halcvy.  manage  de  Proudhon. 

Paris.  Suxk.  1955.  315  pages  -f-  2  plates. 
In  this  well  documented  biographical  study, 
which  has  very  little  to  do  with  Proudhon’s 
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marriage  (there  are  not  more  than  ten  pages 
on  that  subject),  hut  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  social  ideas,  Halcvy  presents  him  as  some 
kind  of  “(iallic  don  (Juichottc,”  a  man  ob¬ 
sessed  by  his  craving  for  scxial  justice;  hut  also, 
alas!  a  visionary  whose  nebulous  mind  never 
offered  him  any  concrete  solution  to  the  so¬ 
cial  problems  of  his  time,  except  this  imprac 
ticahlc  one:  Credit  should  lie  based  only  on 
the  human  wealth  represented  by  a  working¬ 
man’s  [Mitential  amount  of  lalxir. 

Hecausc  Proudhon  was  distrusted  by  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  by  the  Monarchists 
and  the  Inqierialists,  he  remained  all  of  his 
life  a  lonely  champion  of  Lalxir’s  rights,  a 
|K)wcrful  opjMinent  of  all  known  forms  of 
government  (he  hated  Karl  Marx  and  all  com¬ 
munistic  theories),  hut  also  a  utopist  unable 
to  act  in  a  concrete  and  practical  manner  when 
chance  offered  him  at  last  the  opjiortunity  lo 
do  so. 

We  also  find  in  this  IxMik  a  very  interesting 
study  of  the  shadiest  and  most  repulsive  side 
of  F'rench  [xilitics  during  the  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Revolution  of  184H  and  Na|X)lcon 
Ill’s  coup  d’etat.  Andre  Bourgeois 

Rue  Institute 

^  I  lermann  I  lesse.  Beschwoi  ungen.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1955.  295  pages. 
12  dm. 

Fiven  though  1  lermann  1  lesse ’s  great  produc¬ 
tive  work  found  its  crowning  achievement  in 
Das  Glasperlenspiel,  we  arc  indebted  to  him 
for  a  numlier  of  publications  since  then,  the 
latest  of  which  is  the  present  second  collection 
of  “I^atc  Prose,”  an  expression  of  his  thanks 
lor  the  granting  of  the  “Friedenspreis  des 
deutschen  Huchhandels”  in  1955.  It  is  an  older 
I  lesse,  to  lx:  sure,  whom  we  encounter  in  these 
{X'rsonal  notes  and  reflections,  diary  entries, 
and  letters,  milder  in  his  judgment  and  with  a 
light  smile  of  forgiveness  and  tolerance  for  the 
foibles  and  ijuarrcls  of  his  contemporaries, 
more  understanding  and  also  a  little  resigned, 
hut  with  the  old  mastery  of  the  word,  the 
ixmctrating  jxjwcr  of  analysis,  yet  even  more 
inclined  to  contcmjilation  than  ever  Ixfore, 
more  closely  attached  to  nature,  csjx'cially  to 
the  little  things  which  Ixrcome  to  him  sym- 
Ixilic  and  inspiring.  'I'hcsc  rather  [x-rsonal 
notes,  which  1  lesse  refuses  to  consider  Litera- 
tur,  give  us  many  intimate  and  revealing  ref¬ 
erences  to  his  work  and  his  struggles,  to  his 
family  and  friends.  We  gain  a  lx:ttcr  under¬ 
standing  of  the  man  Hesse  than  Hugo  Hall 
ever  was  able  to  give  us.  Since,  as  I  lesse  him¬ 
self  admits,  he  lacks  the  dramatic  gift,  his 
works  and  these  articles  arc  Bel^enntnisse. 
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'I'hat  is  why  his  words  find  such  deep  re- 
s[>onse  in  the  soul  of  the  reader. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Sigurd  Hoel.  Tan/(er  om  nors/(  dtk^tmng. 

Oslo,  (iyldendal  Norsk.  1055.  271  pages. 
“Thoughts  on  Norwegian  Literature”  is  the 
title  of  this  work,  meaning  essays  on  a  gexx! 
many  Norwegian  writers,  from  1  lollserg  to 
Ounnar  Larsen,  including  Ibsen,  Hamsun, 
Kinck,  Duun,  Undset,  and  Sandemose.  Ac¬ 
tually,  several  of  the  articles  are  book  reviews 
written  for  the  Norwegian  press,  thus  four 
Ixxjks  of  Kinck’s  are  reviewed  and  two  by 
Sigrid  Undset.  Hut  of  the  two  articles  on  1  lam- 
sun  one  is  written  for  his  seventieth  birthday 
— before  World  War  Two — the  other  at  his 
death,  Ixxh  extremely  interesting  and  |>robably 
just.  Hoel  is  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of 
present  day  Norway,  and  the  Ixxtk  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  him  as  an  essayist  and  re¬ 
viewer.  Stefan  h'.tnarsson 

fohns  Hopl{ins  University 

*  ('armen  I.aforet.  Im  mujer  nueva.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1^55.  318  pages. 

“The  New  Woman”  won  the  “Menorca  Novel 
I’rize”  for  1955,  two  hundred  thousand  |x:se- 
tas,  which  is  tio  trifle  in  Spain. 

'I'his  is  the  story  of  a  woman  married  by 
civil  law,  who  Incomes  a  mother,  and  the 
conflict  that  arises,  after  her  conversion  to  an 
active  (Catholic  faith,  between  living  up  to  her 
moral  obligations  toward  son  ancl  husband 
and  ignoring  them  to  enter  a  nuns’  convent 
and  devote  her  life  to  mysticism  and  contem¬ 
plation.  The  novel  is  filled  with  the  religious 
terminology  current  in  Catholic  ixxjks  of 
hours.  (Jnly  at  the  end,  gocxl  common  sense 
}>revails.  I'he  dull  extramarital  love  affair  dues 
nut  add  much  to  the  novel.  I'he  dramatic  den¬ 
sity  of  the  setting  in  the  first  pages  does  not 
forecast  the  emptiness  of  the  story,  which  is 
so  far  from  Nada,  C'armen  l^foret’s  first  novel 
which  won  her  the  Nadal  Prize  in  1944,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  must  important  ()rize  in  Spain, 
for  the  Isest  novel  of  the  year. 

Were  it  not  widely  known  (by  her  own  ad¬ 
mission)  that  Carmen  l^foret  has  evolved 
toward  a  certain  type  of  Catholicism,  it  would 
l)e  (x>ssible  to  wonder  if  the  psychological  in¬ 
coherence  of  the  main  character  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  profusion  of  a  vapid  religious  lan¬ 
guage  are  nut  aimed  at  a  parody  of  a  theme 
alK)ut  which  so  many  readers,  in  Spain,  have 
felt  happy  and  by  which  they  have  been  edi¬ 
fied.  Uigit  P-  Ferrer 

University  of  Buffalo 


*  Valery  l^rbaud.  fournal:  1912-1935.  Paris. 

(iallimard.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  395  pages.  950  fr. 
'Phis  diary  offers  quite  a  numl)er  of  problems; 
but  its  main  sphere  of  interest  is  the  discovery 
of  great  works  in  foreign  languages — Italian, 
Spanish,  Lnglish.  Larbaud’s  observations  start 
with  his  own  novel,  A.  ().  Harnabooth;  they 
continue  with  |x>etry.  Then  he  presents  his 
Fermina  Marifuez  and  finally  he  translates 
Samuel  Butler’s  work.  Most  important,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  Ise  the  translation  of  parts  of  the 
Ulysses  of  James  Joyce. 

'I'hc  fournal  is  prefaced  and  cleverly  anno¬ 
tated  by  Kol)ert  Mallet  who  also  translated  a 
numixrr  of  pages  of  Valery  Larbaud’s  essays 
alxiut  writing  and  alxjut  life.  'I'hus  we  are 
ably  confronted  with  a  translator,  discoverer, 
and  critic  who  s|x;nt  his  entire  life  with  “ce 
vice  impuni,  la  lecture.” 

Frederic!^  I^hnrr 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Ciertrud  von  I.e  Fort.  Die  Frau  des  Filatus. 

Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1955.  59  pages.  4.80  dm. 
'I'he  effects  of  the  indescribable  mercy  on  the 
face  of  Christ  as  he  st(x>d  Ixrfore  his  judge  u[x>n 
(-laudia  Procula,  the  wife  of  Pontius  Pilate,  are 
Ixrautifully  related  in  this  short  Novelle.  She 
was  so  impressed  by  Christ’s  compassion  that 
she  sought  it  throughout  her  life  in  an  attempt 
to  find  salvation  for  her  husband.  Only  in  a 
vision  of  the  final  judgment  does  she  see  that 
C'hrist  will  one  day  triumph  over  Caesar 
through  love,  and  she  dies  a  martyr  for  her 
new-found  faith. 

'I’he  simplicity  and  l)eauty  of  this  story  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  every  reader. 

Sara  E.  Hallenger 
Indiana  University 

**  C’arlo  l.evi.  Le  parole  sono  pietre.  Torino. 

Kinaudi.  1956.  188  pages. 

('arlo  lx;vi’s  first  book  since  L’orologio  takes 
him  back  to  a  locale  reminiscent  of  the  famous 
Cristo  si  e  fermato  a  Eholi.  But  this  is  a  more 
fragmentary  lxx)k,  being  a  collection  of  articles 
written  at  various  times  during  several  trips 
made  by  the  author  to  Sicily.  As  reportage,  Ije 
parole  sono  pietre  docs  not  add  any  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  plight  of  Italy — it  portrays  once 
again  the  magnificence  of  natural  setting  in 
contrast  with  the  starkest  poverty,  the  memory 
of  the  glory  of  the  classical  world  in  ironic 
juxta)X)sition  with  the  fearful  results  of  long 
drawn  out  feudalism  and  primitive  social  rela¬ 
tions. 

What  is  peculiarly  Ixvi’s  is  his  elaboration 
of  a  dominant  artistic  device:  the  creation  of 
myth,  especially  well  suited  to  give  cxprcssio.n 
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to  a  land  like  Sicily.  Be  it  in  the  quasi-deifica¬ 
tion  of  Mayor  Impellitteri  ujxin  his  visit  to  Is- 
nello,  or  in  the  tearless  lament  of  the  mother 
for  her  dead  son,  in  Danilo  Dolci’s  sinjjlc- 
handed  battle  against  fxwerty  and  ignorance, 
or  in  the  restless  ferment  that  leads  to  the  first 
strike  in  a  sulphur  mine,  C'arlo  I.cvi  uncovers 
the  intertwining  forces  at  work  in  Sicily  and 
pins  his  faith  unequivocally  upon  the  future — 
upon  those  forces  which  are  modifying  a  so¬ 
ciety  and  making  it  more  and  more  self-aware 
of  its  own  resources. 

Olgu  Ragusii 
Columbia  University 

C.  I.evi-Strauss.  Tristes  tropiques.  Paris. 
Plon.  1955.  462  pages,  ill.  44  plates. 
1,200  fr. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  ethnological  explora¬ 
tions  which  Ixvi-Strauss,  anthropologist  well 
known  in  Ixuh  hemispheres,  conducted  in 
South  America,  especially  Brazil,  in  search  of 
Indian  trilnrs  which  have  remained  the  most 
primitive. 

His  observations  an«l  findings  lead  him  to 
comparisons  of  the  evolution  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  arc  original  and  striking,  to  say 
the  least.  But  the  lKK)k,  though  scholarly  and 
very  serious,  is  written  with  the  facility  of  a 
novelist  and  keeps  the  reader  ever  more  curi¬ 
ous  alx)ut  the  exciting  science  of  ethnology. 
Professor  I>cvi-Strauss,  whose  Race  and  His¬ 
tory  was  published  by  UNKS('()  in  1952,  is 
greatly  interested  in  comparisons  l»etwccn 
(Christianity,  Islam,  and  Buddhism,  and  is 
occupied  with  the  stxial  and  cultural  changes 
in  South  America  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  analyzes  social  and  |K>litical  problems  by 
way  of  ethnology  and  delivers  an  animated  de¬ 
fense  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whom  he  calls  the  first 
ethnologist.  Ixvi-Strauss  refutes  the  theory, 
much  in  vogue  with  psychoanalysts,  of  the 
primitive  chief  representing  the  (ircat  Father 
symbol.  These  remarks  grow  out  of  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  expose  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
primitive  trilxrs  in  Nambikwaha.  ITc  serene 
and  detached  atmosphere  of  the  scholar  who 
considers  the  social  aspects  not  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  angle  hut  from  the  general  outhxjk  of 
the  development  of  mankind  prevails  all 
through  this  remarkable  lxx)k. 

I’.mily  Schossherger 
University  of  Nebrasf^a 

Salvador  dc  .Madariaga.  Essays  with  a  Pur¬ 
pose.  Ix)ndon.  I  iollis- &  Carter.  1954.  viii 
-f-  191  pages.  15/. 

These  essays  fulfill  Kant’s  definition  of  Art: 
Adequacy  to  Purpose — without  Purpose. Their 


sole  and  all-sufficient  purpose  is  to  converse 
with  IX)n  Salvador.  This  indeed  is  a  rare  de¬ 
light.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  sch(x)l,  "I'hon- 
nete  homme”  of  classical  France,  wrll  in¬ 
formed  hut  unpedantic,  cosmopolitan,  witty, 
urbane.  (I  hate  sophisticated,  not  without 
cause.)  It  is  easy  not  to  agree  with  him,  and 
to  call  him  whimsical,  a  |X)lite  word  for  per¬ 
verse;  and  whenever  he  ventures  into  general 
ideas,  he  is  most  insecure.  But  tiisagreement  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  courteous  game;  and  I 
would  rather  disagree  with  Salvador  de  Mada¬ 
riaga  than  agree  with  Don  I'ulano  de  Tal. 
Four  parts.  Political,  Linguistic,  Spanish,  (Jen- 
eral.  The  essays  I  found  most  valuable  were 
“Spain  and  the  lews,”  and  the  last:  “A  Practical 
People.^” — admirable  spoofing  of  the  British — 
and  of  ourselves,  for  our  pragmatism  is  part 
of  our  English  heritage. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Julian  Marfas.  F.nsayos  de  teoria.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Barna.  1954.  W)  pages.  50  ptas. 
These  twelve  semi-technical  philosophical  es¬ 
says  deal  with  the  fundamental  problems  of 
“reason.”  Seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  humanist,  they  could  easily  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  as  prolegomena  to  the  thought  <if  Or¬ 
tega  y  (lasset,  to  whom  the  author  fret|uently 
refers. 

In  general,  Marfas  establishes  a  theoretical 
foundation  concerning  the  nature  of  reason, 
which  he  thinks  should  precede  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  methodology.  Using  such  an  ap¬ 
proach,  he  investigates  History,  Psychiatry, 
('artesianism,  (ireek  mathematics  and,  last  but 
not  least,  religious  intuition.  A  discussion  of 
first  principles  like  these  should  lie  of  interest 
to  the  professional  and  lay  philosopher. 

Hans  Heerman 
Fort  I^wis  A.  &  M.  College 

(liusepjie  Marotta.  Salute  a  noi.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1955.  258  pages.  800  1. 

An  undertaker’s  establishment  is  the  setting  of 
most  of  these  sketches  and  stories.  For  once, 
the  name  of  “funeral  parlor”  would  not  lx: 
amiss,  for  they  are  conversation  pieces,  where 
the  pious  interjection.  Salute  a  noil  addressed 
to  the  living,  has  an  irony  all  its  own.  For  the 
Neapolitans,  as  we  should  expect,  are  on  fa¬ 
miliar  terms  with  death  and  here  every  dead 
Ixxly’s  arrival  is  the  [xiint  of  departure  of  a 
tragicomic  life  story.  The  device  eventually 
wears  a  bit  thin  and  Marotta  tosses  it  aside  in 
the  last  pages,  filled  with  selections  whose  uni¬ 
form  length  makes  them  seem  to  have  come 
from  his  newspaper  column.  But  Marotta,  even 
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when  he  re[)eats  himself,  is  as  j^cxxl  a  story¬ 
telling  companion  as  one  can  hope  to  find. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Koj'er  I’eyrefitte.  l^es  cUs  de  Saint  Fierce. 

Paris.  Flamrnarion.  1055,  4?6  pages.  650  fr. 
The  plot  of  this  novel  is  simple,  and  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  the  imjHjrtant  as{)ect.  A  young  French  sem¬ 
inarian  is  sent  off  to  Rome  in  charge  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  (Cardinal  Belloro  for  completion  of  his 
training  and  ordination.  There  he  observes, 
with  some  surprise  and  curiosity,  the  manners, 
protmol,  administration,  and  intrigue  in  Vati¬ 
can  life.  He  is  tempted  by  an  attractive  young 
woman,  but  at  the  moment  of  ordination,  he 
manages  to  con(|uer  temptation. 

One  hesitates  to  call  this  a  novel,  and  |)er- 
haps  dtKumentary  would  Inr  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  lal)el.  Its  greatest  merit,  in  our  opinion, 
is  certainly  the  realistic  evocation  of  manners 
of  a  milieu,  sometimes  in  a  delightfully  satiric 
vein.  It  is  by  now  commonplace  to  assert  that 
I’eyrefitte  is  today’s  l)est  representative  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Here,  as  in  his  other  nov¬ 
els,  one  undoubtedly  feels  the  proximity  of 
Voltaire,  particularly  in  the  trenchant  wit. 
Yet  the  Ixxik  on  the  whole  is  t<M)  wordy;  pas¬ 
sages  only,  worthy  in  themselves,  it  is  true,  as 
anthology  pieces,  are  successful.  As  a  whole, 
it  somehow  does  not  completely  satisfy. 

Robert  (i.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  \xA  Ouaretti.  L'estatc  di  Anna.  F'irenze. 

Vallecchi.  1^55.  2()7  pages.  700  1. 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  probably  an  acute 
shortage  of  critics  who  would  have  iKen  will¬ 
ing  to  wager  substantially  on  the  ability  of  any 
author  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  ej)istolary 
novel.  Today,  however,  we  witness  such  an 
achievement  wrought  w'ith  great  skill  in  this 
new  work  by  I.ea  Quaretti.  Fhc  letters  are 
those  written  by  a  young  woman,  a  patient  in 
a  mental  institution,  as  part  of  the  therapy 
prescril)ed  by  her  psychiatrist.  They  tell  of  her 
childluKKl  and  adolescence,  the  cruel  disillu¬ 
sionment  and  despair  she  suffered  when  her 
first  love  married  another,  and  her  own  tragic¬ 
ally  absurd  marriage  which  forced  her  mind 
Iteyond  the  confines  of  sanity.  'Fhis  is  indeed  a 
most  engrossing  tale  told  in  a  highly  sensitive 
and  yet  tremendously  forceful  manner. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  ()l{la. 

I  fans  Werner  Richter,  Du  sollst  nicht 
tbten.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1655,  452  pages. 
This  is  Hans  Werner  Richter’s  fourth  novel. 


After  two  war  novels,  the  first  of  relatively 
limited  scope  largely  in  line  with  his  personal 
exfxrriences,  the  second  a  panoramic  [K)rtrayal 
of  rather  ambitious  proportions,  Richter  struck 
a  lighter  and  decidedly  delightful  note  in  his 
third  narrative,  Spuren  im  Sand,  which  deals 
with  the  times  of  his  childhood  and  youth. 
Now,  his  present  offering  impresses  us  as  a 
happy  synthesis  of  the  best  features  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  writings.  Although  again  telling  the  oft- 
told  story  of  the  folly,  cruelty,  and  tragedy  of 
war — a  grim  tale  at  best — Richter  presents  in 
a  strikingly  mellow  tone  a  fxjrtrayal  that  is 
extremely  well  balanced  in  every  respect: 
scojx:,  characterization,  action,  and  style.  What 
he  descril)es  is  war’s  effect  on  ordinary  people 
from  the  beginning  of  the  hoUxaust  to  its  end 
in  1645,  and  more  particularly  the  way  in 
which  a  fairly  large  family,  sufficiently  dif¬ 
ferentiated  in  temperament  and  attitudes  to 
lx:  interesting,  is  sucked  into  the  relentless 
maelstrom  and  eventually  destroyed  by  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mother  and  her  only 
grandchild. 

This  is  Ix)und  to  have  a  familiar,  perhaps 
all  t(X)  familiar  ring  to  some  ears.  Nonetheless, 
this  lxx)k  of  Richter’s  may  well  come  to  lx: 
consideretl  one  of  the  most  memorable  (ier- 
man  war  novels.  F'or,  void  of  any  frills  what¬ 
ever  and  by  the  same  token  distinguished  by 
the  lx:auty  that  comes  from  true  simplicity  and 
objectivity,  its  manner  of  presentation  makes 
the  characters  and  hap|)enings — in  themselves 
and,  lx:yond  that,  in  their  Ixing  symixdic  of  all 
the  untold  similar  instances — completely  con¬ 
vincing. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 


Denis  de  Rougemont.  IJamour  et  I’ Occi¬ 
dent.  Paris.  Plon,  New  ed.,  1656.  vi  -\-  H2 
pages.  870  fr. 

The  author  atlvances  the  thesis  in  his  new 
edition  that,  historically,  orthodox  ('hristianity 
followed  a  course  contrary  to  its  doctrine  of 
love:  the  pagan  mystical  fusion  with  (lod  the¬ 
oretically  implies  happiness  in  divine  love  and 
unhappiness  in  human  love;  the  ('hristian 
communion  with  CJod  (of  a  different  essence) 
advocates  a  happy  human  love  based  on  altru¬ 
istic  love  rather  than  passion.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  whereas  paganism  is  hedonistic  and  de¬ 
spises  human  love,  Christianity  exalts  passion. 
This  would  Ik  due  to  a  heresy  of  pagan  and 
oriental  origin  which  swept  western  F.urojx" 
and  reminded  it  of  its  pagan  r<X)ts:  the  Albi- 
gensian  heresy  and  its  literary  expression, 
courtly,  anti-marital  love.  The  most  outstand- 
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ing — though  symlnjlic — manifestation  in  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  glorification  of  passion  is  the 
mythe-passion  of  Tristan  et  Yseult  which 
Rougemont  analyzes  and  uses  as  a  |K)int  of  de¬ 
parture  for  his  whole  essay.  I  le  <leduces  that 
passion,  vulgarized  by  novels  ami  movies, 
is  but  the  “surging  back  and  the  anarchic  in¬ 
vasion”  in  our  lives  of  a  heresy  which  we  no 
longer  understand,  and  that  the  crise  du  ma¬ 
nage  is  originally  caused  by  the  conflict  of 
two  religious  traditions,  aiul  by  a  decision 
taken  according  to  a  code  of  etbics  which  we 
no  longer  know  how  to  justify.  The  author 
makes  an  interesting  parallel  l»etween  the 
degradation  <»f  the  myth  of  passion  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  war. 

The  reader  should  Ise  warned  that,  although 
the  author’s  d(K-umentation  is  astonishing, 
he  has  taken — as  he  hitnself  admits — great  lib¬ 
erty  with  the  handling  of  certain  facts  and  the 
omission  of  others. 

Marc  Hensimon 
University  of  California 

Franqoise  S.igan.  Un  certain  sourire.  Paris. 

julliard.  1956.  IH9  pages.  500  fr. 

In  many  ways,  the  present  “sourire”  follows 
“bonjour,  tristesse.”  More  subtly  written,  less 
grossly  and  therefore  more  credibly  cynical, 
tbe  author’s  second  novel  starts  where  her 
first  one  ended.  The  heroine,  having  apparent¬ 
ly  gained  admittance  to  the  SorlM)nne,  engages 
in  another  basically  slight  affair  with  a  youth. 
Her  love  for  a  paternal  figure  still  [persists 
and  she  fully  ex|}criences  it,  without  any  illu¬ 
sions.  ’Phis  time,  however,  harshness  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  compassion  felt  for  the  elderly  and 
ultimately  successful  rival,  Egoccntricity  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  wider  {perspective  of  human  weak¬ 
ness  and  strength.  Thus,  a  curious  e(|uation 
emerges,  that  ol  happiness  with  “absence 
d’ennuis,  absence  confiante.”  f)ne  wonders 
what  Frani^oise  Sagan’s  next  long  novel  will 
show,  Paris  or  seasca|)cs,  absence  or  {presence, 
uncertainty  or  confidence,  or  all  of  these. 

Marianne  Honwit 
University  of  California 

^  Mario  Soldati.  Im  confessione.  Milano. 

(larzanti.  1955.  161  pages.  1,000  1, 

After  having  ex{plored  in  the  Strega  prize¬ 
winner,  l^ttere  da  Capri,  the  {psythotic  Ipc- 
havior  of  an  expatriate  American  couple  torn 
Ipetween  puritan  morals  and  pagan  sensuality, 
the  multifaceted  .Mario  Soldati  focuses  his  at¬ 
tention  in  this  brief  novel  on  the  emotional 
wastelands  of  adolescence.  Fourteen-year-ol<I 
Clemente  Perrier,  a  brilliant  and  promising 
student  in  a  Jesuit  schcxpl,  seems  destined  to 


enter  the  Order.  Realizing  that  sexual  tem{P- 
tation  is  their  arch-enemy  in  educating  the 
young,  the  teacher<onfessors  instil  in  their 
promising  charges  a  traumatic  fear  of  women. 
'Phe  introsfiective  ('lemente,  at  gri{Ps  lor  the 
first  time  with  “tem{Ptation,”  first  in  the  {per¬ 
son  of  a  woman  seen  in  an  elevatcpr  and  later 
in  the  {person  of  his  mother’s  best  frieml,  finds 
solace  as  well  as  sensual  rebel  in  the  confes¬ 
sional  where  he  is  allowed  to  dwell  at  length 
on  his  so-called  sins.  The  acute  awareness  ol 
evil  (as  interpreted  by  his  canny  confessor), 
the  analysis  of  his  erotic  daydreams,  justified 
as  “esanii  di  coscenza,”  leave  the  Ixpy  i{uite 
un{pre{pared  to  co{ie  with  a  more  re{irehensiblc 
form  of  sexuality  when  he  encounters  it  in  his 
contem{xprary,  the  handsome  ami  corru{it 
young  Luisito. 

'Phis  is  in  many  ways  a  lietter  Ixxik  than  the 
disa{i{X)inting  Ijettere  da  Capri.  'Phe  milieu  is 
one  Soldati  has  known  intimately.  'Phe  char¬ 
acters  are  plausible,  their  deeds  {psychologically 
valid,  their  crises  {xissible.  And  there  is,  to 
IpooI,  the  swift,  terse  style,  the  ironical  tone, 
the  skilfully  ex{ploited  element  of  sus{pense,  in 
short,  everything  that  makes  a  Soldati  work 
enjoyable. 

Helene  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Teatro:  Fedra,  Sole- 
dad,  Raquel  encadenada,  Medea.  Manuel 
(larci'a  Blanco,  ed.  Barcelona,  juventud. 
1954.  224  {Pages,  75  {ptas. 

.Manuel  (iarci'a  Blanco,  assiduous  collector  and 
editor  of  Unamuno’s  extensive  journalistic  out- 
{put  and  un{publishcd  {xpetry,  has  now  turned 
his  attention  to  a  lesser  known  but  no  less  pro¬ 
voking  as{xrct  of  this  great  .S{P3niard’s  genius; 
his  theatrical  works.  Of  the  four  {plays  present¬ 
ed  in  this  collectiipn — Fedra,  Soledad,  Medea, 
and  Raquel  encadenada --\.\\Tee  have  never 
Ipeen  {published  liefore.  All  of  them  are  devoted 
to  the  same  profound  and  universal  themes 
that  fill  his  novels  ami  {philoso{phical  essays — 
pasiones  en  came  viva,  almas  al  desnudo — and 
are  written  with  the  same  vigor  and  intensity 
that  characterize  his  life  and  his  unending 
meditatio  mortis.  (Iarci'a  Blanco’s  introduc¬ 
tion  proviiles  interesting  background  ami 
bibliographical  materials  for  Unamuno’s  en¬ 
tire  theater. 

foseph  //.  Silverman 
University  of  California 

Paul  Vialar,  l.rs  etoiles  de  Mars.  Paris.  E<li- 
tions  .Mondiales.  1955,  324  {Pages.  600  fr. 
'I'his  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  scries:  Chro- 
nique  fran^aise  du  XX'  siecle  wherein  the  au- 
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thor  proposes  to  follow  Balzac's  example  in 
the  ComSdte  humatne  and  depict  various  so¬ 
cial  and  professional  classes  of  our  own  time. 

In  IjCs  itrnles  de  Mars  we  have  the  full  por¬ 
trait  of  a  professional  soldier,  from  his  early 
training  at  Saint-C'yr  to  his  career  during  two 
world  wars.  Oertain  events  are,  fserhaps,  tex) 
neatly  drawn  to  Ixr  true  to  life,  but  they  are 
always  within  the  realm  of  plausibility  and 
their  dramatic  qualities  add  much  to  the  emo¬ 
tional  ap()eal  made  by  the  novel.  In  fact,  in  a 
[x-ri(xl  of  cynicism  and  decadence  in  literature, 
Vialar  chose  as  his  hero  a  man  to  whom  the 
metier  was  the  most  imjxjrtant  factor  in  life, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  even  came  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  his  son  who  carried  on  his 
profession  as  well  as  his  name. 

The  author’s  art  is  seen  in  his  ability  to  bal¬ 
ance  in  a  novel  his  hatred  of  war  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  admiration  for  the  typical  French 
officer’s  sense  of  pride  in  his  profession  and 
full  acceptance  of  its  duties  and  res{X)nsibili- 
ties.  This  is  not  a  war  novel  in  the  usual  sense, 
although  it  depicts  our  century  at  war.  It  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  feeling  that  conflicts  are  as 
inevitable  as  the  flow  of  life  itself. 

!*ierrc  Courttnrs 
(Jueens  College 

Alfred  Wel)er.  lunfuhrung  in  die  Soziolo- 
gie.  Miinchen.  I’iper.  1955.  526  pages. 
Scxiology  in  the  (Continental  sense  of  the  word 
means  the  sum  total  of  scxial  sciences;  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  are  called  upon,  in  the  opinion 
of  (ierman  sociologists,  to  help  in  the  order¬ 
ing  of  the  world.  Scxiology  has  l)ecome  an  im- 
|H)rtant  (x>wer  and  undertaking  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  whole  of  the  (Continent  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Alfred  Welser  appears  to  l)e  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  provide  the  bridge  from  the  pre-war 
scK'iological  thinking  of  the  (ierman  academic 
professor  to  the  nearer,  more  internationally 
minded,  ever-widening  science  of  man  and 
stK'iety. 

In  his  excellent  intrixluction,  Welser  |x)ints 
out  the  essentials  and  tasks  of  sfxiology,  its 
relations  to  values  and  man  and  areas  of  prob 
lems,  six'cifically  the  individual  and  society, 
mass  and  elite,  group  and  genius. 

Although  Welser  makes  use  of  a  large  num- 
lier  of  contributors,  this  lxx)k  is  basically  his 
own.  1  le  discusses  scxial  structure,  economics, 
the  prexess  of  civilization,  and  summarizes 
man  and  his  times  in  a  brilliantly  written 
chapter.  “What,”  Welxr  asks,  “is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  and  the  intellectuals  among  them 
to  the  time?  What  is  the  real  nucleus  of  dan¬ 
gers  in  which  man  finds  himself?”  Scxiology, 


he  feels,  has  to  ask  these  questions  radically 
and  vigorously,  but  scxiology  cannot  do  more 
than  offer  orientation,  and  this  orientation, 
Weber  feels,  is  to  join  not  with  “man”  but 
with  the  “we,”  the  “we”  of  a  new  experience 
of  self  so  that  man  will  learn  to  end  the  in¬ 
stinctual  drive  to  self-destruction.  To  this 
fxjint  Weber  feels  sexiedogy  has  to  bring  man 
and  his  sexieties. 

In  this,  the  ethical  postulate  of  the  modern 
scxicjlogist,  F.urcjpean  and  world  scxiology  de¬ 
viates  decisively  from  the  American  science 
which  uses  the  same  name  with  a  different 
meaning.  Kxtremely  valuable  therefore  is  the 
chapter  by  f  {ans-)oachim  Arndt  on  “Scxiology 
in  the  United  States  of  America.”  In  it  he 
shows  the  essential  trends  in  American  aca¬ 
demic  scxiology,  which  comprises  collective 
behavior  and  community  studies  as  well  as 
cultural  anthropcjlogy,  analyses  of  roles  as  well 
as  historical  method.  In  thirty  pages  he  con¬ 
tributes  a  sharply  chiseled  cut  of  the  impression 
which  American  scxiology  makes  abroad. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  re|X)rt  that  the  bcx)k  has 
a  most  convenient  format,  excellent  personal 
and  topical  indices,  and  a  clear  and  readable 
layout.  Joseph  //.  Bumel 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The  Story  of  the 
Tower.  New  York.  Horizon  Press.  IH 
pages,  ill.  -|-  4  plates.  %(>. 

A  masterful,  pictorial  sequence  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  cantilever  tower.  Well  chosen, 
artfully  composed  photographs  depict  the  con¬ 
struction  prexess,  step  by  step,  as  the  building 
stem  rises  from  the  excavation.  Because  this 
presentation  is  fxxtic  rather  than  technical,  it 
will  lx  of  interest  to  F.  L.  W.’s  many  non¬ 
professional  admirers. 

Reinforced  concrete  buildings  are  much  like 
the  human  Ixxly  in  structure,  each  having  a 
balance  of  lx)ne  (concrete  in  compression)  and 
muscle  (steel  in  tension).  The  usual  column 
and  Ixam  arrangement  of  the  memlxrs  is  con¬ 
fining  and  awkward  but  the  central  core  of 
the  c.intilever  has  the  delicacy  of  the  stem  of  a 
plant.  Since,  in  the  case  of  the  building,  the 
compression  or  bone  portion  of  the  structure 
contains  and  conceals  the  steel  muscle,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  visualize  the  play  of  balance  Ixtween 
the  t'vo.  loe  Price’s  camera  enables  one  to  fol¬ 
low  the  assembly  of  these  materials  into  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  Some  tribute  is  due  Men¬ 
del  (iliekman  and  Wes  Peters  for  engineering 
calculations  as  well  as  Haskell  Culwell,  the 
contractor  who  put  this  together. 

William  If.  Wilson 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Boo/(s  in  French,  see  "Head-lJners” ) 


^  Maurice  Blanchot.  L’espace  litteraire.  Pa¬ 
ris,  Ciallimard.  2ncl  cd.,  1955.  294  pages. 
790  fr. 

Maurice  Blanchot,  like  Malraux  and  a  few 
others  today,  provides  us  with  a  healthy  re¬ 
minder  of  the  fact  that  not  all  P'rench  thinkers 
are  clear.  He  is,  or  he  can  l)e,  a  profound 
critic,  perhaps  the  most  profound  in  Kurope 
at  the  present  time,  if  the  role  of  critic  is  to  be 
a  metaphysician  of  literature  rather  than  a  sen¬ 
suous  appraiser  of  the  artistic  quality  of  lit¬ 
erary  works.  The  key  words  of  Blanchot ’s  crit¬ 
icism  are  death,  anguish,  solitude.  I  lis  favorite 
writers  are,  more  and  more  markedly,  Mallar- 
me,  Hdlderlin,  Kafka,  and  Rilke,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  recourse  to  1  fegel  and  Nietzsche. 

The  present  volume  is  inferior  in  range  to 
Faux  pas  and  Im  part  du  feu.  It  does  not  evalu¬ 
ate,  it  docs  not  illumine  or  clarify,  it  docs  not 
even  attempt  to  interpret  the  works  of  art  or  to 
win  readers  to  them.  Rather  it  adds  obscurity 
to  obscure  works,  and  it  plunges  the  imagina¬ 
tive  creation  by  which  an  author  strove  toward 
sunlight  and  catharsis,  into  anguished  abysses 
of  darkness.  The  essential  and  ever  recurrent 
question  is:  Why  write?  and  even  Why  read? 
for  the  process  of  reading  is,  to  Blanchot,  an 
anguish  similar  to  that  of  writing.  One  writes, 
and  reads,  in  order  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
oneself,  to  reach  the  very  brink  of  suicide  or  of 
nothingness  and  to  recoil  and  record  the  dread¬ 
ful  cxf)cricncc.  The  solitude  which  our  new 
romantics  proudly  bemoan  as  their  unbearable 
privilege  and  burden  is  not  physical  aloncncss 
or  moral  solitude.  It  is  the  solitude  of  the  work, 
from  which  the  creator  is  left  out  once  it  is 
accomplished.  The  artist  completes  his  work 
only  when  he  dies;  he  never  really  knows  it; 
he  scUlom  establishes  the  communication 
which  he  naively  sought  through  writing, 

Blanchot ’s  latest  volume,  made  up  of  essays 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  N.K.F., 
is  not  systematic.  It  is  far  from  an  aesthetics 
of  literature  such  as  (Jacton  Picon  lately  at¬ 
tempted.  It  freely  leans  on  a  few  random  hut 
pregnant  assertions  of  1  Idlderlin,  Kafka,  and 
Rilke  to  pursue  relentlessly  the  task  liegun  by 
.Mallarmc,  followed  up  by  Surrealism  and  by 
almost  every  French  critic  today:  an  onslaught 
against  the  very  notion  of  literature  and  an 
almost  morbid  passion  to  destroy  literature,  so 
that,  if  it  die,  it  may  l)e  born  anew, 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 


^  Pierre  Daix.  Sept  sibcles  de  roman.  Paris. 
Kditeurs  Fran^ais  Reunis.  1955.  4M4  pages. 
990  fr. 

The  hcKik  is  not,  as  the  title  may  suggest,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  history  of  fiction,  rather  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  lie,  and  for  the  most  part  is,  a  mere 
collection  of  the  author's  contributions  (arti¬ 
cles,  reviews,  etc.)  during  the  past  five  years  to 
the  [lericKlical  Ixttres  Fran^atses.  These  lit¬ 
erary  and  critical  miscellanea  which  make  up 
the  hulk  of  the  liook  have  been  supplemented, 
however,  by  two  lengthy  studies  of  ('hretien 
de  Troyes  and  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  the  real 
pieces  de  resistance  of  the  volume. 

Daix’s  philosophy  is  Marxist,  but  fortunately 
not  of  the  militant  and  so  painfully  narrow¬ 
minded  brand  with  which  more  famous  critics 
(vid.  Lukdes)  have  again  and  again  defeated 
their  own  purposes.  There  is  something  de¬ 
cidedly  fresh  about  Daix’s  critical  search  and 
(|uestioning.  I  lis  primary  concern  is,  of  course, 
scKiological,  but  we  can  readily  accept  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  emergence  of  the  roman  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  as  the  result  of  a 
significant  sfxrial  shift.  Fortunately  also,  his 
views  are  supjiorted  throughout  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  literatures  other  than  French 
(Knglish,  (Jerman,  Spanish).  Fven  where  his 
arguments  remain  on  the  journalistic  level, 
they  give  evidence  of  genuine  comparative 
thinking. 

IVolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  C'harles  Dedeyan.  Ix"  theme  de  Faust  dans 
la  httcrature  europ^enne.  II:  l^  prfro- 
mantisme.  Paris.  Ix-ttres  Modernes.  1955. 
129  pages.  985  fr. 

The  subtitle  of  the  Innik  does  not  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  its  historical  range,  since  the  investigation 
actually  comprises  the  years  1770  1820,  from 
Klinger  and  the  Cierman  “Storm  and  Stress” 
to  the  generation  of  Byron  and  Shelley  and 
to  the  early  reception  of  (ioethe’s  Faust,  Part  I, 
in  France.  I'hat  poem  naturally  receives  the 
fullest  treatment,  while  the  discussion  of  its 
continuation  is  reserved  for  the  concluding  vol¬ 
ume,  now  in  preparation. 

This  second  volume  follows  the  same  meth¬ 
od  of  presentation  and  exhibits  the  same  excel¬ 
lencies  that  were  found  in  the  first  (see  H./1. 
29:4,  p.  421):  extensive,  but  not  uncritical  util¬ 
ization  of  earlier  studies  in  the  field,  elegance 
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of  presentation,  and  wide  ran^e  of  material. 
'I'he  author  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
[K>etic  treatment  of  Faustian  themes  that  are 
indc{)endent  of  the  historical  Faust  legend, 
and  to  the  relationship  Ix-tween  the  Faust 
myth  and  other  myths,  e.g.,  that  of  Don  Juan. 
Little-known  versions  of  the  Faust  legend,  that 
were  (xipular  at  their  time,  are  considered,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  early  diffusion  abroad  of  (ioe- 
the's  I'uust  through  translation  and  criticism. 

Since  the  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Faust 
myth,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Inxik,  has 
always  lieen  in  the  center  of  interest,  one 
should  not  exftect  original  contributions  in  an 
area  that  has  lieen  so  thoroughly  explorcil. 
'Fhe  value  of  the  Ixwik  remains  undiminished, 
however,  since  it  provides  the  fullest  and  most 
coherent  survey  of  the  central  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  Faust  tradition  and  the  Faust 
theme  that  has  yet  Ix'en  undertaken. 

Ijenhard  hrrgel 
Queens  College 

**  Rene  Dumesnil.  rfalisme  et  le  natu- 
ralisme.  Paris.  Faiitions  Mondiales.  1955. 
45  f  pages  -f-  22  [ilates.  1,650  fr. 

I'he  most  conscientiously  written  Ixxiks  of 
literary  criticism  nce<l  to  lx*  revised  once  in  a 
while,  esfsecially  when  they  are  st  holarly  Ixxiks 
whose  authors  pretend  to  give  a  global  view 
of  an  entire  jx-riod.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
reissue  of  his  IxKik,  Dumesnil  has  ilone  a  great 
job  of  recasting;  he  has  modified  some  pages 
and  added  many  passages,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  most  recent  scholarly  studies 
as  well  as  of  hitherto  iinpnhlished  corresjxm- 
dence,  diaries,  etc. 

A  specialist  on  Maupassant  and  especially 
Flaulxrrt,  Dumesnil  was  well  (pialified  to 
undertake  such  a  scholarly  study  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  interesting  periods  of 
F'rench  literature.  His  Ixxik  covers  the  perioil 
from  1850  to  1895,  and  therefore  ileals  with 
two  very  distinct  generations  of  writers;  those 
who,  publishing  their  main  works  lietween 
1850  and  1870,  were  still  more  or  less  infected 
by  the  Romantic  miasma  they  had  breathed 
ihiring  their  youth,  and  those  who,  writing 
after  1870,  were  strongly  contaminatetl  by  their 
sincere  but  harmful  faith  in  the  magic  of 
Science, 

The  most  important  and  fascinating  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  Ixxik  is  the  fact  that  Dumesnil, 
lx*sides  giving  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  ilevelopment  of  all  literary  trends 
during  that  perioil  and  a  very  minute  study  of 
all  the  great  authors  who  were  so  numerous 
then,  is  interested  in  giving  his  readers  a  suc¬ 
cinct  hut  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  ch.irac 


teristics  of  hundreds  of  writers  whose  names, 
in  many  cases,  mean  nothing  at  all  today,  but 
who  were  appreciated  by  many  readers  in 
their  time  and  who,  quite  often,  played  in  the 
birth  and  development  of  new  literary  move¬ 
ments  or  fads  a  part  much  more  important 
than  that  of  many  authors  whose  names  have 
survived.  This  necessary  exhuming  of  so  many 
forgotten  writers  is  done  in  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  manner;  each  one  of  their  main  works 
is  analy7.ed  in  a  few  clear  sentences;  then  Du¬ 
mesnil  strives  to  pass  a  fair  judgment  on  the 
value  and  the  relative  imjxirtance  of  each 
author  and  each  piece  of  his  writing. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  this  imfxirtant 
Ixxjk  is  the  wealth  of  reference  Ixxiks  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  not  only  on 
the  main  luminaries,  hut  also  on  the  tenth-rate 
writers.  Andre  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

Fmile  I  lenriot.  Maltres  d’hier  et  contempo- 

ratns.  Paris.  Alhin  Michel.  1955.  40?  pages. 
870  fr. 

This  third  volume  in  1  lenriot ’s  Courrier  litti- 
ratre  series,  devoted  to  the  literary  scene  imme¬ 
diately  liefore  and  after  the  turn  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century,  is  a  collection  of  more  than  fifty 
Ixxik  reviews  com|x)sed  during  the  past  three 
decades.  Arranged  chronologically  and  by 
subject,  these  notices  move  briskly  to  the  heart 
of  problems  central  to  the  authors  considered. 
1  lenriot  has  managed  another  even  ami  re¬ 
vealing  contribution  by  affording  etjual  care 
to  all  his  subjects  while  remaining  aware  that 
ail  the  authors  studied  give  pause  for  serious 
thought  although  some  (e.g,  les  freres  (»on- 
court,  Bourget,  Anatole  France)  are  no  longer 
read  as  widely  as  others  (e.g.  .Mallarm^,  Pc- 
guy,  Alain  F'ournier). 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Maurice  Marselet.  Andre  Cide  I’enchainS. 

Bordeaux.  Picquot,  1955.  1 19  pages.  ?9()  fr. 
Andre  Clide  is  a  writer  whom  one  may  ap¬ 
proach  from  many  directions.  There  is  no  sin¬ 
gle  way  of  explaining  his  complex  personality 
and  unique  manner  of  writing.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  welcome  new  Ixxiks  on  Gide  which  at¬ 
tempt  explanations  of  man  and  works  from 
specialized  points  of  view.  It  is  eijually  true 
that  such  books  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

.Marselet ’s  thesis  is  that  Gide  was  funda¬ 
mentally  an  unbalanced  jierson.  He  descrilies 
the  formation  of  the  unbalance  and  the  com- 
[lensations  brought  against  it.  The  author  does 
not  go  deeply  into  the  literary  aspects  of  C»ide’s 
case  but  keeps  close  to  the  psychological  side. 
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If  the  reader  is  well  acquainted  with  Gide’s 
life  and  writings  he  may  get  something  from 
this  Ixxjk,  but  he  should  not  take  it  as  the  final 
word.  The  short  bibliography  at  the  end  is 
confusing  and  inade(]uate. 

Willis  //.  Howen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

(icorges  Mounin.  l^s  belles  infideles.  Paris. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  1955.  159  pages.  550  fr. 
This  logically  develo[)ed  essay  is  a  mainly  his¬ 
torical  and  secondarily  philosophical  treatise 
on  the  art  of  translation,  beginning  with  cate^ 
gorical  replies  to  the  arguments  that  genuine 
translation  is  an  im[K)ssibility.  .Many  illustra¬ 
tions  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  |X)ints  raised, 
such  as  citing  the  fine  work  joseph  Bcdier  did 
with  Tristan  et  Iseult,  ('hateaubriand’s  literal 
translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  (Jeroult’s 
translation  of  Pliny,  combining  elegance  and 
fidelity. 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  translation,  I^- 
conte  <le  Lisle  is  (X)inted  out  as  a  landmark 
liecause  he  returned  to  a  more  literal  style,  his 
intentions  lieing  to  convey  the  way  of  thinking, 
acting,  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  (irecks.  Be¬ 
tween  the  early,  stilted,  word  for  word  transla¬ 
tions  and  I^econte  de  Lisle,  there  had  lieen 
the  translation  which  recasts  an  image  into 
the  phraseology  current  at  the  time,  and  con¬ 
siderable  expurgating  had  taken  place  to  suit 
the  taste  then  prevalent.  “Ixs  iK-lles  infideles” 
is  used  with  two  meanings,  (1)  non-literal 
phrases  which  convey  the  original  meaning 
better  and  more  smcKithly,  and  (2)  deviations 
from  original  to  suit  the  prevalent  standards 
of  acceptability  and  the  contemjxirary  frame 
of  reference. 

The  IxHik  is  written  mostly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  translation  of  Latin  and  fireek 
classics  into  the  French  language,  whose  flexi¬ 
bility  and  richness  it  stresses.  'Fhe  conclusion 
seems  too  brief  and  a  bit  weak.  After  so  much 
careful  exposition  and  demonstration  it  would 
have  lieen  helpful  to  formulate  succinct  resu¬ 
mes  of  the  principal  points  which  might  serve 
as  a  guide  for  future  intrejiid  undertakers  of 
the  impossible.  li.  C.  D. 

**  Jacques  Pugnet.  fean  Giono.  Paris.  Univer- 

sitaires.  1955.  160  pages. 

The  collection  of  brief  monographs  on  con¬ 
temporary  French  writers  directed  by  Pierre 
de  BoisdefTre  maintains  a  very  honorable  level. 
This  essay  on  (!iono  is  lively,  intelligent,  crit 
ical,  and  relatively  impartial.  Giono  is  lietter 
served  by  such  a  discriminating  appraisal  of 
his  art  and  his  message  than  by  some  of  the 
raptures  with  which  feverish  admirers  have 


hailed  him.  Jacques  Pugnet  sketches  Giono’s 
biography  and  jxirtrait  in  a  very  few  pages, 
dismisses  the  question  of  sources,  and  refers 
much  of  (liono’s  indictment  of  modern  sexiety 
to  his  fundamental  anarchism  and  to  his  need 
for  poetry.  The  (xietical  value  of  (iiono’s  vision 
and  style  are  stressed:  The  author  is  not  blin«l 
to  (liono’s  affectation  of  simplicity  and  to  his 
over-hasty  manner  of  writing  and  involved 
syntax;  but  he  praises  the  naturalness  gained 
by  (Jiono’s  haste  and  his  imagery. 

Pugnet  avoids  organi/.ing  (Jiono’s  itleas  into 
a  systematic  outhxik  ujxm  the  world  or  into  ;i 
coherent  ethical  message.  1  le  prefers  to  leave 
his  “thought”  l(X)se  and  contrailictory.  lie 
wisely  arrays  (liono’s  views  around  several 
themes:  order,  work,  struggle,  love,  solitude, 
death.  He  points  out  the  weakness  of  Giono’s 
dramatic  attempts,  his  verbalism,  the  unnat¬ 
ural  gocxlness  of  most  of  his  characters  who 
never  encounter  any  real  obstacle  aiul  seem 
unaware  of  evil.  But  his  strictures  are  moil- 
crate  and  just;  (liono  emerges  from  that  slim 
volume  as  a  visionary  novelist,  as  one  of  the 
few  genuinely  inventive  novelists  of  our  time, 
and  as  an  able  [xirtrayer  of  the  whole  of  man, 
from  his  senses  to  his  most  idealistic  aspi¬ 
rations.  A  brief  and  brilliantly  written  preface 
by  Paul  .Moranil  defends  Giono  (and  Morand 
himself)  for  their  attitudes  during  World  War 
Two  and  proposes  the  epic  novelist  from  Pro¬ 
vence  for  the  Nolscl  prize. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Jacques  Audilierti.  Im  poupfe.  Paris,  (ial- 
limard.  1956.  245  pages.  650  fr. 
Audiherti  explained  the  main  idea  lx;hind  his 
HofTmann-Iike  novel  when  he  wrote:  “It  is 
true  that  the  subject  is  only  a  South-Arncrican 
revolution,  some  kind  of  a  national  holiday 
recurring  at  uneven  |x*riods,  a  symlxilic  cere¬ 
mony  such  as  archeologists  discover  in  the  past 
history  of  native  emjiires.  All  the  same,  these 
‘rerevolutions’  ...  set  in  motion  the  sempi¬ 
ternal  worn-out  words  and  iileas,  bathed  in 
blood,  which,  come  what  may,  constitute  the 
theology  of  Man.” 

To  spice  the  dullness  of  his  theme,  the  au 
thor  seized  upon  the  (picer  idea  of  creating 
an  atomic  age  Coppelia;  so,  the  mainspring 
of  the  coup  d’Stat  is  a  statuesijue  dancing 
“doll”  hiding  the  personality  of  a  leading  sci¬ 
entist.  Add  to  this  bouillabaisse  the  show-off, 
banging,  rocketing  style  of  a  writer  who  ima¬ 
gines  that  Giraudoux’s  arc  lx>rn  by  the  gross, 
and  you’ll  easily  visualize  the  dizzying  re 
suit!  Andr6  fiourgeois 
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**  Pierre  Audinet.  Im  femme  seule.  Paris. 

Minuit.  1955.  250  pages. 

This  is  the  intimate  journal  of  a  lonely  wom¬ 
an.  To  escape  the  home  of  a  father  she  df)es 
not  love  she  marries  at  the  first  opjxjrtunity. 
She  is  truly  alone  after  the  death  of  her  child 
and  the  departure  during  the  war  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  dies  in  a  (Jerman  prison  camp. 
Seeking  no  place  in  society  and  fleeing  whole¬ 
some  companicjnship  and  ordinary  asscKia- 
tions,  she  attempts  to  win  love  with  sex.  Here 
l)egins  a  series  of  unfortunate  efforts  to  secure 
hap{)iness,  hut  they  lead  only  to  complete  sad¬ 
ness  and  depression. 

'I'he  author  attempts  a  psychological  study, 
tfild  in  the  first  person  singular,  of  a  case  his¬ 
tory  with  psychopathic  tendencies.  The  style  is 
rambling  and  tiring:  long  tirades  and  contin¬ 
ual  laments.  Krcnic  passages  do  not  fill  the 
lacunae  imposed  by  the  desire  to  present  some¬ 
thing  stable  and  scientific. 

iMts  Marie  Sutton 
Haylor  University 

**  Antoine  Blondin.  L’humeur  vagahonde. 

Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1955. 246  pages.  520  fr. 
Moving  at  first  with  deceptive  slowness,  this 
story,  excellently  told,  takes  the  hero,  “ce  pan¬ 
tin,  n<f  d’une  virago  freudienne  et  veuf  d’une 
catin  Ixicagere,”  from  the  provinces  to  Paris 
and  hack  again.  His  hasty  1942  marriage,  at¬ 
tempted  escajK"  into  worldliness,  accidental 
stay  in  a  brothel,  ecjually  accidental  stay  in  a 
|N>lice  station,  most  of  all  his  tragicomic  pan¬ 
icky  wanderings  across  Pere-Lachaise,  all  these 
lead  up  to  a  murder  by  mistake.  Notoriety  fol¬ 
lows  the  trial;  finally  the  protagonist  obtains 
hut  dcxrs  not  enjoy  worldly  contacts,  freedom — 
and  a  minor  part  in  films. 

Marianne  lionwit 
University  of  California 

^  Henri  Bordeaux.  Cette  voix  du  coeur.  .  .  . 

Paris,  Plon.  1955,  247  pages.  495  fr. 
Bordeaux  wrote  this  novel  to  help  revive  the 
cult  of  lieauty  in  Prench  literature,  he  says  in 
his  dedication  to  jean-lxtuis  Vaudoyer.  He 
l)es|)eaks  our  admiration  for  thirty-year  old 
Aline  Merry,  who,  after  Iteing  abandoned  by 
her  lover  in  a  Swiss  pension,  finds  her  voca¬ 
tion  as  a  singer.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  giv¬ 
en  Aline  much  backlxine  to  go  with  the  look  of 
an  archangel  and  the  voice  of  a  second  Mali- 
bran,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  she  is  as 
deserving  of  applause  as  the  homely,  untal- 
ented  landlady  who  saved  her  from  suicide  and 
practically  pushetl  her  onto  the  concert  stage. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol^a,  OI(la. 


^  Jean  David.  I^s  fausses  hbertes.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1955,  2f)6  pages.  450  fr. 

Tfiis  is  a  novel  of  our  time.  It  deals  with  the 
story  of  two  young  men  who  return  to  normal 
life  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  They 
are  Itewildered  and  groping  in  the  darkness 
of  a  long  night  from  which  they  believe  they 
have  emerged  when  they  meet  a  supremely 
Iteautiful  girl  by  the  name  of  Helene  Laprade. 
The  marriage  to  her  of  one  of  them,  1  lenri, 
increases  the  dark  cloud  of  despair  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  their  lives.  After  three  years,  the 
iou()le  reaches  a  point  where  husband  and 
wife  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  and 
comfilete  indifference  engulfs  their  short  love 
ilrcam.  They  discover  that  Helene  really 
should  have  married  Olivier,  the  other  friend. 
'I'he  title  arises  from  the  complete  freedom  and 
sincerity  that  characterizes  the  relationship 
of  husbands  and  wives  in  our  day. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Simonne  )ac(]uemard.  Im  lefon  des  tSne- 
hres.  Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  2f5  pages.  480  fr. 
Setting  her  action  within  the  walls  of  a  con¬ 
vent  of  cloistered  Dominicans,  the  novelist 
presents  her  characters  in  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry,  the  chafxrl,  and  cell.  The  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  d(Ktrine  of  the  (Catholic  ('hurch 
would  seem  greater  reason  for  placing  this 
work  in  the  tradition  of  Bernanos  and  Bloy. 
Also,  the  technique  of  using  “blocks”  of 
scene,  of  developing  incidents  by  flashbacks, 
the  dcKumentation  for  daily  routine  and  the 
liturgy  recall  Luc  Kstang.  Vain  renunciation 
and  violent  death  conclude  this  “leqon  <les 
tenebres”:  Tragedy  is  an  absence  of  love  at 
least  as  often  as  a  presence  of  evil. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Willy  de  Sjiens.  l^  roi  de  liergame.  Paris. 

Plon.  1955.  ?12  pages,  660  fr. 

The  young  ruler  of  Bergame  dies  while  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  Nazis  as  American  and  French 
forces  free  his  fictitious  principality  in  North¬ 
ern  Italy  toward  the  close  of  World  War  Two, 
D)ve,  religion,  and  |x»litics  are  the  dominant 
themes  of  the  somewhat  complex  pattern  of 
plots  and  subplots  which  hinge  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  on  the  necessity  of  the  widowed 
queen’s  marrying  as  soon  as  possible  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

The  author  employs  a  rather  clever  imagina¬ 
tion  in  leading  his  agnostics,  traitors,  confi¬ 
dants,  and  aspirants  to  the  royal  hand  through 
a  maze  of  intrigue  but  lacks  the  ability  to  leave 
the  novel  closely  knit.  Although  not  a  great 
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work,  it  could  provide  enjoyable  reading  to 
those  interested  in  following  the  latest  epi¬ 
sodes  of  our  contemporary  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses  in  the  ncwspa})ers. 

Ijois  Mane  Sutton 
Haylor  University 

Alain  Bosquet.  (Jucl  royaume  ouhlte? 
Baris.  Mercure  de  France.  1955.  61  pages. 
-360  fr. 

Bosquet  calls  the  introduction  of  his  last  hook 
“Notes  for  a  poetic  contract.”  I  le  appears,  in 
fact,  to  l)c  deeply  aware  of  the  {xiet’s  struggle 
l)ctween  inspiration  and  expression  and  the 
choice  he  makes  of  an  apparently  instinctive, 
almost  visionary  expression  is  a  conscious  one. 
At  times  he  abandons  hitnsclf  even  too  much 
to  vehement  inspirations  and  emotions,  with¬ 
out  elaborating  them  and  he  reaches,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  what  Fluard 
called  "la  vie  immediate.”  In  his  lx:st  j)oems, 
however,  there  is  indeed  an  assimilation  of 
man  and  Nature,  with  richness  of  images  and 
unusually  striking  metaphors. 

Margherita  M.  Stlvi 
Smith  College 

*  (ieorges  Brassens.  Im  mauvaise  reputa¬ 
tion.  Baris.  Denocl.  1954.  227  pages.  480  fr. 
d'hesc  songs  are  exactly  what  once  made 
Anglo-Saxons  talk,  with  a  wink  and  a  sly 
smile,  alxjut  “those  French.”  If  Brassens  were 
only  naughty  it  would  l)e  unnecessary  to  say 
more;  hut  he  writes  songs  that  are  singable 
(as  anyone  who  has  heard  them  sung  by  Bata- 
chou,  for  example,  can  testify) — and  songs 
whose  wit  is  solid  enough  to  stand  up  on  the 
printed  page,  unpropjxrd  by  music.  7'hc  vol¬ 
ume  also  contains,  iKsides  the  songs,  an  en¬ 
gaging,  fantastic  play  or  review,  from  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  author’s  literary  career. 

Ben  Allen  Bar/( 
Johns  Hopf^^ins  University 

**  Jacques  Rcda.  All  Stars.  Baris.  Dehresse. 
1955.  29  pages. 

Ten  poetic  interpretations  of  Negro  pianists, 
vibes,  saxophones  (Ixiuis  Armstrong,  Lionel 
Hampton,  the  Duke,  etc.),  with  tangential  ab¬ 
stractions.  The  subject  matter  (jazz)  and  the 
intellectualized  elalK)ratiuns  recall  the  cubist 
techniques  of  Soupault  and  others  alxmt  1917, 
and  similar  enthusiasms  among  American 
teen-agers  today;  the  [xx:t  is,  however,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  magic  revelations  caused  by 
the  rhythms. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 
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*  I^on  Bcrard,  Basteur  Vallery-Radot. 

Science  el  humanisme.  Baris.  Flammarion. 
1956.  123  pages.  450  fr. 

This  little  Ixxjk  is  actually  a  collection  of  two 
related  essays,  one  by  the  first-mentioned  au¬ 
thor  and  with  the  alxjve  title,  the  other  by  the 
second  author  and  entitled  “Medicine  and  1  lu- 
inanism.”  The  key  to  the  two  essays  can  l)c  giv¬ 
en  by  a  quotation  from  the  second  essay: 
“With  a  scientific  culture  you  will  create  ex¬ 
cellent  technicians,  hut  only  with  a  humanistic 
culture  will  you  create  men.” 

It  was  the  French  philosopher  Descartes 
who  almost  succeeded  in  reducing  man  to  a 
tnachine,  so  far  as  understanding  his  nature  is 
conccriied.  And  the  French  philosophers,  La- 
mettrie  and  D'Holhach,  tinished  the  job  hy 
eliminating  Res  cogitans  from  “.Man,  the  Ma¬ 
chine.”  Yet,  I.amettrie  and  D'Holhaih  were 
great  humanists  who  upheld  human  values 
and  dignity  in  a  world  (including  man)  con¬ 
ceived  to  lx;  mechanistic,  scientific,  and  pur- 
{xjseless.  The  present  Ixxik  remains  in  the 
same  paradoxical  tradition,  with  less  philo- 
su[)hical  sensitivity,  hut  with  greater  warmth 
and  compassion. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 


^  (ieorges  Duhamel,  et  al.  1m  tulture  est- 
elle  en  peril?  Neuchatel.  Baconnicre.  1955. 
368  pages. 

“Culture,”  in  the  (loethe-Arnold  sense,  is 
linked  with  the  notion  of  a  well-derined  and 
conscious  elite.  It  is  also  inseparable  Irom  the 
concept  of  {xrrmanent  standards,  which  the 
elite  delilxrrately  accepts  and  |)ruclaims.  It  is 
therefore  a  classical  idea.  Mass  methods  of  dif¬ 
fusion,  the  press,  the  movies,  the  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  are  breaking  down  cultural  privileges. 
And  the  world  is  realizing  at  last  that  motion, 
not  fixity,  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  traditional  culture  is  in  [xrril. 

'I'he  [irohlem  is  ably  discussed  hy  (ieorges 
Duhamel  (author  of  that  hitter  attack  on 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  Scenes  de  la  vie 
future),  Wladimir  Borche,  (liacorno  Devoto, 
Andre  Chamson,  Ilya  Fhrenlxmrg  (sic),  jean 
de  Salis.  'I  he  most  interesting  contribution  is 
that  of  Khrenhurg,  because  the  civilization  for 
which  he  stands  is  supfxised  to  lie  destructive 
of  genuine  culture.  'I'he  {lajicr  itself,  and  the 
courteous  discussion  that  followed,  are  able, 
nuxlerate,  and  on  the  whole  reassuring: 
“Nous  I’avons  ^chap|)c  licllc.”  Note  in  particu¬ 
lar:  “J'ai  I’horrcur  de  la  vantardise;  dire  que 
nous  sotnmes  les  premiers  en  toutes  choscs  et 
toujours,  e’est  tout  simplement  idiot!” 
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These  “international  encounters”  (the  j)res- 
ent  is  the  tenth )  are  the  best  nianifestation  of 
that  (ieneva  spirit  which  our  State  Department 
does  its  l)est  to  sal)otage.  UNKS(XJ  is  one  of 
the  s{Hinsors.  The  absence  of  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  deeply  regretted. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

)oseph  Richard,  L’art  sacre  moderne.  Baris. 
Arthaud.  1953,  149  pages  -f-  80  plates. 
Bichard  examines  the  decadence  ol  spiritual 
art  in  the  {Kjsitivistic  climate  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  his  primary  effort  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  ex|K>sition  of  the  trend  that  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  work  of  such  artists  as  1  lenri 
Matisse  and  (Jeorges  Rouault. 

Nut  limiting  himself  to  painting,  Bichard, 
founder  of  the  review  L'Art  Sucre  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  art  critic  for  Im  Croix,  furnishes  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  contemiMirary  ('hristian  manner 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  stained  glass 
as  well.  Although  chiefly  concerned  with 
B'rance,  this  work  also  offers  a  separate  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  contribution  of  Central  Kurojx:. 

Spire  htou 
Marijuette  U  niversity 

Sven  Sandstriiin.  monde  imaginaire 
d'Odilon  Redon.  Denise  Nacrt,  tr.  New 
York.  Wiitcnliorn.  1955,  xx  f-  230  pages, 
ill.  $5.50. 

'I'his  is  a  |)cnetrating  and  well  dcKumented 
study  of  Odilon  Redon’s  life-long  search  fur 
a  (lersonal  philosophy,  as  reflected  in  his  art. 
Bxtremely  sensitive  and  inclined  to  mysticism, 
Redon  was  trying  to  harmoni/e  the  material 
asfxrcts  of  the  world  with  the  spiritual  yearn¬ 
ings  of  mankind.  I  he  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  made  a  deep  impression  on  him; 
he  was  also  stimulated  by  writers  and  he  tried 
to  express  in  form  their  dee|)  sjxrculations.  1  Ic 
made  many  series  to  illustrate  i'lauliert’s 
Temptation  de  St.  Antoine.  Only  late  in  life, 
when  he  had  found  (Kacc  in  domestic  hajipi- 
ness,  did  he  turn  from  the  austerity  of  black 
and  white  to  color;  he  painted  serene  studies 
of  women  and  flowers. 

riie  Surrealists  loudly  prcKlaim  him  as  the 
father  of  the  movement — one  of  the  fathers  at 
least.  It  is  o[)en  to  question  whether  Redon 
would  have  acknowledged  this  paternity,  lie 
never  aimed  at  obscurantism;  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  made  his  meaning  clear  by  his  titles, 
many  of  which  arc  literary  quotations.  1  le  was 
rather  a  delayed  romantic  or  [)crhaps  a  “con- 
tem|K>rary”  of  Busch  and  there  are  affinities 
in  his  work  with  that  of  William  Blake.  The 
disemlKKlicd  heads  floating  in  his  drawings 


express  his  conception  of  the  ascent  from  chaos 
and  nothingness  to  knowing;  the  human  eye 
seems  to  have  l)ccn  for  him  the  ultimate  in 
this  ascension;  he  used  it  on  flowers,  etc.,  to 
show  his  idea  of  the  oneness  of  creation. 

Oscar  li.  facobson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Ixon  (iuichard.  Im  mustque  et  les  lettres 
au  temps  du  romanlisme.  Baris.  Brcsscs 
Univcrsitaircs  dc  B’rance,  1955.  423  pages. 
1,100  fr. 

A  significant  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
role  of  music  in  French  Romantic  literature, 
written  by  a  leading  French  scholar  in  the  field 
of  musico-literary  relations.  Admitting  that 
the  music  which  affected  the  F'rcnch  writers  of 
that  |)criod  was  cither  (icrman  or  Italian,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  the  work  of  Berlioz, 
the  author  guides  us  through  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  great  F'rcnch  Romantic  writ¬ 
ers,  chronicling  their  musical  afFniitics  and 
friendships.  He  pleads  particularly  lor  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Berlioz  in  the  ranks  of  the  literary 
figures  of  the  jieriod  since  he,  like  F^  T.  A. 
I  loffmaii,  contributed  to  the  literary  life  of  his 
day  as  well  as  to  the  store  of  French  music. 
S|K‘ciai  chapters  are  devoted  to  Stendhal,  the 
“dilettante”;  Balzac,  the  “visionary”;  Nerval, 
the  “jKK’t”;  and  (ieorge  Sand,  the  “musician.” 
A  careful  bibliography  is  ap{>eiided,  but  in¬ 
cludes  only  two  non-French  items,  jacques 
Barzun’s  lierhoz,  for  instance,  is  ignored. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

^  Jean  Villard-(»illcs.  Mon  demi-siecle.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Bayot.  1954.  252  pages  16  plates. 
8.75  Sw.  fr. 

First  Jean  Villard  relates  his  theatrical  debut, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  in  Histoire  du 
soldat,  a  play  by  Ramuz  and  Strawinsky,  pre¬ 
sented  at  Montreux  in  1918.  A  little  after,  he 
left  his  native  Switzerland  for  Baris,  and  had 
the  gcxid  fortune  to  lie  engaged  by  jean  C'o- 
(icau  in  the  troujic  of  the  'Fh^atrc  du  Vieux- 
(volurnbicr.  jean  Villard  brings  to  light  the 
strange  and  enigmatic  character  of  Jean  Co- 
|xrau,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  artist’s  ven¬ 
ture  with  his  innovations  in  the  dramatic  art, 
and  his  sudden  and  inexplicable  retirement  in 
a  village  of  Burgundy. 

After  years  of  uncertainties  and  deceptions, 
Jean  Villard,  who  had  a  talent  for  com[K)sing 
songs  with  an  element  of  true  jxjetry,  decided 
with  his  friend  Aman  Maistre,  to  create  a  new 
genre  and  to  become  chansonniers  under  the 
names  of  “Gilles  et  Julien.”  S<x)n  they  met 
with  success,  but  the  war  took  Julien  away. 
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To  replace  him,  (lilles  chose  Eilith  Hurjjer  as 
partner.  Followinj;  her  premature  death,  left 
alone,  (dlles  opened  in  Paris  an  outstanding 
cabaret  litteraire,  well  known  to<lay. 

(lilies  evokes  his  recollections  now  with 
emotion,  now  with  humor,  always  with  talent. 

F.dmond  de  fatve 
Gulf  Parl(  College 


Rene  Aigrain.  L'hagiographie.  Ses  sources, 
ses  methodes,  son  histoire.  Paris.  Bloud  & 
(»ay.  195L  416  pages.  1,260  Ir. 

The  title  and  subtitle  circumscribe  the  scojic 
of  this  scholarly  volume  which,  signilicantly, 
is  dedicated  to  the  memlsers  of  Im  Societe  des 
hollandistes.  I  lagiography,  as  a  historical  dis¬ 
cipline,  rests  primarily  on  the  sources  provided 
by  the  ('alendaries  and  Martyrologia,  the  earli¬ 
est  of  which  date  hack  to  the  third  century 
A.l).  I  hese  together  with  other  source  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  episto¬ 
lary  and  inemoir  literature,  {)ancgyrics, 
legends,  etc.,  have  to  l)c  subjected  to  rigorous 
critical  examination,  esfjccially  when — as  is 
ofteti  the  case — these  sources  are  used  as  dtKU- 
mentary  evidence  for  the  prrxress  of  beatifi¬ 
cation  and  canonization.  Professor  Aigrain  of 
the  IJniversite  Catholique  de  I'Ouest  discusses 
in  great  detail  the  principles  and  methods  of 
hagiography  and  presents  its  historical  evolu¬ 
tion  in  East  and  West  from  the  early  (Miris- 
tian  centuries  to  the  present. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 


Michel  Mourre.  luimennais  ou  I'heresie 
des  temps  modernes.  Paris.  Amiot-l)u- 
mont.  1955.  375  pages.  790  fr. 

'Phis  volume  is  one  of  a  scries  called  Re- 
cherches,  dealing  with  s{)ccific  imjxjrtant  prob¬ 
lems  of  Modern  .Man.  Michel  Mourre,  in  this 
extremely  well  annotated  work,  a  veritable 
compendium  of  original  quotations,  gives  us 
an  acute  insight  into  the  life  and  a  genetic 
approach  to  the  work  of  Lamennais,  who  nev¬ 
er  has  lx:cn  fully  appreciated.  In  our  age  of 
church-state  tension,  the  im(Kjrtance  of  this 
great  French  divine  can  hardly  Ik:  exaggerat¬ 
ed,  and  a  review  of  his  contribution  to  the 
world  of  thought  should  f)c  a  must  for  any 
serious  student  of  the  Christian  faith.  This 
biography  is  written  in  a  fluid  “.Mornct”  ty})c 
style  and  will  please  even  the  most  critical 
reader, 

I  Ians  Peer  man 
Fort  Ixwis  College 


Etienne  Souriau.  L’ombre  de  Dieu.  Paris. 
Presses  Univcrsitaircs  de  I'rance.  1955.  377 
pages.  1,200  fr. 

A  ('atholic  philosopher  attempts  to  review  sys¬ 
tematically  the  traditional  notions  of  (lod  in 
terms  of  the  “contemjxirary  conscience”  aiul 
the  “problematics  of  the  present  time,”  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  impact  of  Flxistcntialism. 
'I'hc  disapjKrarancc  of  God  as  a  serious  con¬ 
cept  in  modern  philosophical  thought  docs 
not  eliminate  the  need  to  refer  to  some  supra- 
human,  transcendental  reality  to  explain  hu¬ 
man  existence  meaningfully,  and  it  arises 
largely  from  the  failure  of  theology  to  keep 
pace  with  intellectual  development.  'Fhe 
Cdiristian  t>elief  in  God,  although  like  I'ascal’s 
wager  resting  on  a  choice,  is  philosophically 
justiliablc  even  if  not  by  narrow  rationalistic 
methods.  Man’s  reality  is  contained  in  the 
relation  of  his  natural  and  sublime  character. 
'Fhe  latter,  as  (lotentiality,  is  actualized  in  the 
moments  of  creativity  similar  to  those  of  the 
artist  in  which  man,  who  cannot  csca|)e  the 
phenomenal  world,  gains  glimpses  ot  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  God  which  guides  him  and  gradually 
may  unveil  the  outlines  of  the  numenological 
reality.  In  spite  of  its  a^xilogetic  character,  this 
Ixiok  is  an  interesting  and  well  written  dixu- 
ment  of  the  time. 

Georg  G.  Iggers 
University  of  Arl^ansas 

Bertrand  de  jouvenel.  De  la  souverainete 
d  la  recherche  du  bien  politique.  Paris.  (Je¬ 
nin.  1955.  376  pages,  990  fr. 

In  this  IxMik,  a  sc(]ucncc  to  his  Du  pouvoir,  de 
jouvenel  sets  himself  the  rather  ambitious  task 
of  iiujuiring  into  the  significance  of  political 
|X)wcr  in  our  time  and  of  establishing  criteria 
for  (X)litical  control  which,  he  lio|)es,  will  lie  in 
tune  with  the  growing  complexity  of  our  in¬ 
dustrialized  srxiety. 

I'or  Plato  and  Aristotle,  (xditical  jxtwer  was 
more  than  a  sfiecilic  function  of  the  organized 
community,  it  was  the  total  (xiwer  of  the 
community.  In  their  view  there  was  no  distinc¬ 
tion  Ix-tween  state  and  sexiety,  economics  and 
|x)litics,  culture  and  politics.  Man  and  citi¬ 
zen  were  ecpiated. 

In  the  .Middle  Ages,  wherever  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  position  prevailed,  [xilitical  jxiwer  was 
considered  evil  in  origin  and  pur|xjsc.  Forms 
of  government  and  objectives  of  (xditical 
(xiwer  were  therefore  irrelevant.  'Fhe  gfxxl 
(Christian  was  given  the  alternative  of  either 
conforming  completely  and  olsediently  to  those 
in  secular  control  over  him  or  rejecting  all  secu¬ 
lar  control.  (Jonsetjuently,  a  stagnant  feudal 
order  held  its  sway  over  most  of  Eurofx-an 
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humanity  for  centuries  causing;  those  who 
nej^ated  all  [Xilitical  |MJwer  to  adopt  monasti- 
cism  or  to  participate  in  the  anarchic  Ana- 
baptist  movement. 

Marxism  shares  with  Au^ustinism  the  Ite- 
lief  that  [Kilitical  (Xiwer  is  not  a  natural  hut  a 
historical  phenomenon.  But  in  contrast  to  St. 
Augustine  it  sees  the  remedy  not  in  with¬ 
drawal  hut  in  the  concentration  of  [xjlitical 
(xjwer,  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
which  is  to  lead  the  human  race  to  the  class¬ 
less  scxiety,  an  era  in  history  which  is  sup[xjsed 
to  alxdish  all  |x>litical  contrcds  for  gcxjd. 

Mfxlern  derncxracy  has  a  more  (x>sitive  ap 
proach  toward  political  |x>wer,  toward  authori¬ 
ty  and  the  state.  It  sees  in  |x>liticai  controls 
instrumentalities  to  l)e  used  lor  desired  and 
desirable  ends.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  con- 
cernejl  with  the  erection  of  fences  around  fx)- 
litical  jxjwer  to  prevent  the  total  |xjlitici7.ing  of 
life  as  was  characteristic  of  the  (ireek  city 
states  in  anticjuity  and  as  is  the  practice  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(Obviously  inspired  by  I  fenri  Bergson  and 
Bergson’s  student,  Jacques  Maritain,  de  Jouve- 
nel  reminds  us  that  demcKracy  is  essentially 
evangelical — that  the  denuxratic  philosophy  of 
life  requires  the  message  of  the  gosjx:!  to  en¬ 
noble  secular  existence.  For  without  the  spir¬ 
itual  (Xitential,  political  exf)erience  and  |xjliti- 
cal  judgment  have  no  protection  against  the 
return  of  latent  barbarism,  the  instincts  of 
domination,  exploitation,  and  anarchic  ego¬ 
ism  that  men  l)ear  within  themselves. 

As  could  l>e  cx|xrcted,  de  Jouvenel  fails  in 
building  up  concrete  criteria.  But  his  well  writ¬ 
ten  IxMjk  offers  valuable  historical  insights.  It 
will,  therefore,  Ixr  useful  to  the  student  of  }xj- 
litical  theory.  foseph  Dunner 

Grinnell  College 

X  Rol)ert  I^cour-Ciayet.  Im  France  au  XX* 
Slide.  New  York.  Dryden.  1954.  x  -f-  ?29 
pages. 

An  indis|)ensable  tcxjl  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  dee(>en  his  understanding  of  twen¬ 
tieth  century  France,  to  relate  the  ftericKl  lx>th 
to  the  past  and  to  the  possible  f  uture.  The  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  study  is  u[x>n  the  interrelation¬ 
ship,  the  interde|>endence,  of  the  multiple 
forces  which  have  molded  contem|X)rary 
French  civili/.ation.  It  provides  at  the  same 
time  an  ever-widening  persjiective  on  France 
and  a  mass  of  valuable  detail  not  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere. 

Within  the  fieriod,  three  main  divisions  are 
recognized:  1900-1914,  I9I4-19f9,  and  19?9- 
1954.  Fach  division  is  intrcxluced  by  a  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  external  and  internal  [x>litical  events. 


Succeeding  chapters  analyze  the  general  his¬ 
toric  atmosphere  of  the  moment,  the  current 
fxditical  institutions,  the  pressing  economic 
and  scKial  questions.  A  further  chapter  ex¬ 
plores  the  conditions  of  daily  life  as  affecting 
various  groups.  Treatment  of  the  division 
closes  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  time  in  all  its  phases,  stressing 
typical  developments  in  education,  letters,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  arts. 

The  clear  and  vivid  presentation  of  the 
material  is  heightenetl  by  the  inclusion  of 
many  maps,  graphs,  and  tables.  Excellent  fexjt- 
notes  yield  the  precise  supplementary  detail 
most  needed  by  the  student.  The  usefulness 
of  the  text  is  further  increased  by  several  pages 
of  well-organizxd  bibliography. 

Lacour-(iayet  has  the  gift  of  humanizing 
an  abstract  statistic  by  his  happy  choice  of  con¬ 
crete  examples  of  its  application,  a  choice  often 
enlivened  by  a  touch  of  Oallic  wit. 

Hesse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

*  Felicien  Challaye.  He  guy  socialiste.  Paris. 

Amiot-f Dumont.  1954.  f  ?4  pages.  H20  fr. 
The  author  was  a  classmate  of  Feguy  at  the 
Fcole  Normale  Suficrieure.  It  was  Peguy  who 
made  him  a  socialist  and  had  him  contribute 
to  the  Cahters  de  la  (Juimame.  ('hallaye,  now 
in  his  eighties,  has  remained  a  pacifist  and 
“utopian  socialist,”  and  reproaches  his  friend 
fur  having  failed  to  live  up  to  their  youthful 
ideals.  Since  the  Inx^k  alxrunds  in  details  re¬ 
garding  their  mutual  relations,  it  is  as  much 
the  story  of  Challaye’s  life  as  Peguy ’s.  Peguy 
had  stated  that  at  the  age  of  forty  he  was  what 
he  had  always  Ixren.  In  short,  Peguy  turned 
out  to  l)e  a  tnilitant  son  of  France,  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  his  local  parish  and  convinced  that 
the  preservation  of  his  country  and  her  soil 
was  his  most  imfxjrtant  goal,  for  which  he  gave 
his  life.  1  le  felt  that  his  deep-seated  ideals 
would  necessarily  be  realized  if  France  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  her  traditions.  As  for  Chal¬ 
laye,  the  only  Peguy  worth  knowing  for  him 
is  the  twenty-year-old  international  socialist 
with  a  tinge  of  militarism,  decidedly  anti<ler- 
ical,  and  at  odds  with  Catholic  dogma. 

We  fear  that  Fdicien  Challaye  is  defending 
his  course  of  action  too  vigorously  and  regret¬ 
ting,  as  is  only  natural,  his  own  youth.  How¬ 
ever,  his  study  of  Peguy’s  socialism  contains 
much  that  is  new  alxmt  the  famous  French¬ 
man,  and  we  Iselieve  that  the  hero  gains  more 
than  he  loses  in  the  final  score.  This  is,  then, 
a  controversial  Ixxik,  but  an  excellent  one  and 
well  worth  reading.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 


Books  in  German 

( For  other  Bool{s  in  German,  see  “HeaJ-IJners" ) 


**  Wolfgang  Clemen,  Die  Tragudie  vor  Wilhelm  (irenzmann.  Weltdu htung  der 

Shal(espeare.  Ihre  Entwuhlang  tm  Spiegel  Cegenivart.  Frobleme  und  Gestalten. 

der  dramattschen  Rede. \\e\(\e\\ycTg,A)\xc\\e  Athenaurn.  Bonn.  1955.  460  pages  -f-  X 

6c  Meyer.  1955,  270  pages.  15  dm.  plates.  16.50  dm. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  examine  the  na-  Title  and  subtitle  of  Grenzmann’s  latest  vol- 

ture  and  the  function  of  the  pathetic  speeches  ume  are  somewhat  misleading.  'I'he  Ixjok  is 

in  English  drama  from  Gordobuc  to  Marlowe;  scarcely  concerned  with  “world  literature,” 

it  is  a  study  in  the  history  of  a  dramatic  con-  only  with  a  numl)er  of  French,  Fmglish,  and 

vention.  The  author  surveys  the  main  tyjxrs  American  writers;  and  the  discussion  of  “prob 

of  pathetic  sjiceches  in  the  Renaissance  drama  lems”  remains  rather  incidental.  What  Grenz- 

of  Fmgland  and  of  the  Continent;  he  then  ex-  mann  has  to  oiler  are  rather  conventional  in¬ 
amines  the  practice  of  the  principal  Fmglish  tellectual  biographies  of  CHaudel,  Bernanos, 

dramatists  licfore  Shakesjieare,  with  s^xtcial  Mauriac,  (>ide,  Sartre,  Camus,  Anouilh,  Eliot, 
attention  to  Marlowe;  he  concludes  with  the  (irecne,  Marshall,  Hemingway,  and  Wilder, 
detailed  analysis  of  a  subdivision  of  pathetic  It  seems  that  Grenzmann’s  lK)ok  is  fairly 
speeches,  the  laments,  dirges,  and  complaints  symptomatic  of  the  present-day  (ierman  ten- 

in  a  selected  numlier  of  plays.  This  leads  him  dency  to  dissolve  literary  history  into  separate 

to  the  conclusion  that  a  development  can  lie  evaluations  of  individual  authors.  'I'he  old 

traced  from  the  “mere  juxtaposition  of  de-  (ierman  predilection  for  syntheses  is  apparent- 

clamatory  sjxreches  to  the  more  and  more  sue-  ly  disintegrating  into  one  for  relativity,  even 

cessful  attempt  to  establish  a  dramatic  rela-  though  there  is  hidden  liehind  it  a  search  for 

tionship  between  them  and  to  connect  them  absolutes  (religion  or  some  kind  of  philoso- 

with  the  characters,  the  situations,  and  the  phy).  Yet,  even  the  most  complete  presenta- 

themes  of  the  plays.”  tion  of  all  significant  figures  will  not  yield  in 

Though  Shakes[)eare  is  not  the  subject  of  the  end  a  total  picture  of  literature.  F'urther- 

his  investigation,  the  author  repeatedly  refers  more,  Grenzmann’s  essays  are  not  incisive 
to  the  originality  with  which  Shakespeare  enough  to  l)e  more  than  a  few  pieces  in  a  huge 

transformed  conventions  that  he  inherited,  mosaic  that  never  materializes;  they  ilo  not 

for  his  own  expressive  needs,  a  further  proof  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  universal  in  the 

of  the  fact  that  his  art  cannot  be  “derived”  particular.  They  all  follow  more  or  less  the 

from  his  predecessors.  same  simple  pattern  and  stay  on  the  same  level 

The  comparatist  will  find  rewarding  oh-  of  voluble  informativeness.  Whether  (irenz- 

servations  in  (Clemen’s  Ixjok:  The  author  mann  is  more  reliable  in  this  InKjk  than  in  his 

stresses  the  remarkable  parallelism  between  former  publications  shall  l)e  left  undecidctl;  at 

the  development  of  dramatic  art  in  England  least  he  happily  discusses  the  “Waste  (Country” 

and  in  Italy  and  deduces  from  it  that  direct  (sic!)  throughout  the  essay  on  T.  S,  Fdiot. 

influence  was  probably  much  stronger  than  Other  slips  may  lie  printer’s  errors.  In  short, 

has  lieen  assumed  until  now;  he  discusses  the  the  luMik  is  fat  but  thin.  We  ho|)e  that  this  re¬ 
difference  lietween  Fbigland  and  Erance,  with  lationship  may  lie  reversed  in  the  second  vol 

England  moving  farther  and  farther  away  ume  announced  by  the  author  in  the  intro- 
from  the  common  starting  [Kiint  of  Senecan  duction. 

tragedy,  while  France  drew  the  last  conse-  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

quences  from  this  lieginning  in  Racine’s  dra-  Unwersity  of  GannectU ut 

ma.  I'he  concluding  section,  dealing  with 

sfieeches  of  lamentation,  is  based  on  a  broad  **  F>nst  Jiinger,  Rtvarol.  F'rankfurt  a.M, 

examination  of  that  literary  tradition  in  world  Klostermann.  1956,  200  pages.  9.80  dm, 

literature.  In  contrast  to  many  other  (ierman  FTnst  Jiinger  offers  a  translation  of  Antoine 
scholars,  the  author  is  thoroughly  familiar  de  Rivarol’s  “Maximes”  and  a  supplement  of 

w’ith  the  literature  on  his  subject  outside  of  “Notizen”  and  “Anekdoten.”  The  apfiendix 

(iermany.  contains  bibliographical  matters,  a  note  on 

Uenhard  Hergel  translating  Rivarol,  and  a  brief  commentary. 

Queens  College  In  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  keen 
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ol)scrvcr  of  the  French  Revolution,  J  linger,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  strong  sense  of  urgency,  attempts  to 
demonstrate  the  excmplarity  of  Rivarol’s  re¬ 
alistic  and  rational  conservatism,  contrasting  it 
with  the  romantically  esoteric  variety.  The 
translator  also  analy/.es  Rivarol’s  searching 
concern  with  language,  although  the  plan  of 
Nouveau  iJutionnaire  de  la  luinguc  Franfaise 
was  reali/.ed  only  in  its  initial  stages. 

'I'he  concisely  translated  "Maximes”  are  in¬ 
deed  of  acute  signilicance.  I'he  introductory 
sketch  also  delineates  lunger’s  conservative 
{xjsition. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

Wilhelm  XjMcnhmer.  Russische  Ijteratur- 
gesthuhte.  Frankfurt  a.M.  1  lumlioldt. 
I‘y55.  4fl  pages.  16.50  dm. 

I'his  volume  can  serve  the  student  well  as  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  historical  evolution  of 
Russian  literature.  Prolessor  Ixttenhauer  (Flr- 
langeti)  has  chosen  the  traditional,  but  sate, 
method  of  presenting  authors  and  works 
chronologically,  in  their  historical  and  social 
settings. 

,'\s  an  introductory  survey,  the  volume  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  complete,  though  at  times  its 
very  completeness  results  in  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate — 
and  unfair — in  the  case  of  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  novels  and  early  twentieth  century  jioetry. 
(^om|)lementing  his  historical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  account,  D'ttenbauer  gives  critical  eval¬ 
uations  and  characterizations  of  some  major 
writers  and  their  works.  But  his  attention 
is  tiKUsed  exclusively  on  prohlems  of  con¬ 
struction — a  very  rewarding  approach  for 
dramas  and,  at  times,  suggestive  for  novels, 
hut  ijuite  unsatisfactory  lor  lyric  poetry. 

The  author's  discussions  and  judgments  arc 
based  on  the  most  recent  research,  so  that  we 
arc  spared  the  rejietition  of  well  worn  and  dis¬ 
credited  cliches.  The  student  will  regret  that 
the  author  (or  publisher)  has  not  seen  fit  to 
give  the  original  titles  ol  the  works  cited,  as 
they  have  ol  the  jieriodical  publications.  The 
bibliography  is  suggestive,  hut  Umi  brief  and 
s{K)tty.  •  Marc  Raeff 

Clarity  University 

*  F'mil  Staiger.  Die  Kunst  der  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  Studien  zur  deutschen  IJteraturge- 
schichte.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1955.  273  pages. 
14.25  Sw.  fr. 

Twelve  mature  studies  by  the  Zurich  profes¬ 
sor,  covering  ground  from  Klopstock  and  Wic- 
land  to  F'.  Meyer,  arc  a  welcome  gift  from 
this  amiable,  sensitive,  and  urbane  interpreter. 


While  1  felt  a  lack  of  originality,  the  absence 
of  a  whole  dimension,  in  his  Goethe,  the  pres¬ 
ent  IxKjk  has  a  warm  and  honest  appeal 
through  its  cautious  and  reverent  approach  to 
the  musical  qualities  ol  (iertnan  (Xictry.  I 
would  consider  the  study  of  (joethe’s  classical 
meters  the  weakest,  and  the  Mdrikc  interpre¬ 
tations  and  the  Schelling  study  the  strongest 
contributions.  One  should  like  to  see  a  Mdrikc 
Ixxik  from  Staiger.  1  le  is  obviously  nut  a  mas¬ 
sive  reader  who  wants  to  digest  the  vastness  of 
the  unknown  into  scholarly  form,  but  an  in¬ 
tuitive  and  sensitive  student  who  can  make 
the  known  Ixrtter  understandable  through  his 
own  musical  finesse.  The  Schelling  study  is, 
however,  a  major  contribution  from  any  as- 
|)cct.  And  that  the  interpreter’s  [xiwers  arc  not 
limited  to  one  genre  ap{x;ars  trum  his  subtle 
analysis  of  the  greatest  (Icrman  prose  epic, 
(iotthclf’s  Anne  liabi  fowager.  Staiger’s  style 
docs  not  have  the  fake  symlxilism  ol  some  es¬ 
sayists  who  would  try  to  outdo  (jotthclf,  but 
it  has  such  flexibility  that  this  essay  at  least 
mirrors  the  giant  that  was  (lotthcll. 

('autious  and  at  the  same  time  protective  of 
recognized  artistic  values,  im|x;ccablc  in  taste, 
behutsam  and  tres  fin — thus  Staiger  emerges 
Irom  these  chapters  which  arc  more  than  stud¬ 
ies  on  (icrman  literary  history;  they  arc  stud¬ 
ies  in  (icrman  literature  and  almost  attain  the 
rank  of  literature  themselves. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

ITich  Trunz,  cd.  Furstenberg,  Furstin  Gal- 
litzin  und  ihr  Kreis.  (Juellen  und  For- 
schungen.Miiusicr.  Aschendorff.  1955.  108 
pages,  ill.  4"  lb  plates.  9.80  dm. 

An  indis|x:nsablc  Ixxik  for  the  historian  of  (icr¬ 
man  literature  and  religious  movements.  As 
a  separate  issue  from  the  (leriodical,  Westfalen, 
it  is  also  very  incx|K;nsive.  Numerous  new 
diKumcnts,  letters  ol  the  Miinstcr  circle,  large 
plates,  and  assiduous  scholarship  and  cx[x;rt 
interpretation  make  each  article  a  pleasure  to 
read  and  a  source  of  new  information.  Ilcm- 
sterhuis,  jacobi,  1  lamann,  Stollxrrg,  Klop- 
sux'k,  Sprickmann,  and  other  figures  of  the 
time  come  more  fully  to  life,  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  (Catholicism  of  Miinstcr  in  Furstcnlicrg’s 
day  shows  also  that  the  Age  of  Reason  was  a 
prerequisite  for  the  jxrriod  of  Sensibility. 

The  authors  FCrich  Trunz,  (iiscla  Dehlcrt, 
Beatrix  Moritz,  Waltraud  Foitzik,  Schulte 
Kemminghausen,  Marie  Fuller,  johannes 
llascnkamp,  FCrnst  Marquardt,  Karlfricd 
(Iriinder,  Inge  Markus-(irimm,  (Clemens 
1  Icsclhaus,  Siegfrid  Sudhof  show'  partly  by 
their  name  that  they  arc  of  the  region,  but 
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they  show  by  their  work  how  well  they  know 
their  history  and  the  implications  of  this  his¬ 
tory.  'I'he  obvious  is  not  re|K;ated,  new  facts 
are  brought  out,  ami  the  IxKjk  Incomes  not 
only  l)cautitul  as  a  work  ot  loving  care,  hut 
also  sound,  solid,  and,  as  said  l>elore,  indis- 
[Krnsahle.  For  we  can  do  without  interpreta¬ 
tions  if  we  are  given  the  sources  and  the  facts 
that  allow'  us  to  understand  for  ourselves.  And 
this  has  l)een  achieved  admirably. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

(iiinther  Hirkenfeld.  lVoH(e,  Origan  und 
Stauh.  Darmstadt.  Schneekluth.  1955.  374 
pages. 

Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  city  of 
Berlin  and  her  children  are  jM)rtrayed  in  a  pas¬ 
sionately  objective  novel  as  they  lived,  loved, 
suffered,  died,  and  were  resurrected.  I'his  is 
an  exacting,  a  microscopic  study,  of  people 
under  the  Hitler  regime,  ot  men  and  wotnen 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  both  sides  of  the 
political  fence,  the  powerful  and  the  sup- 
pressetl,  the  hunters  and  the  hunted.  Through 
it  all,  the  girl  Anna  is  guided  unfalteringly  by 
personal  courage,  a  down-to-earth  philosophy 
characteristic  of  a  lierliner  Kind,  and  devotion 
to  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  lil>erty  and  jus¬ 
tice. 

Howard  Reiner 
United  States  Military  Academy 

Kasimir  Edschrnid.  Her  Marschall  und  die 
(inade.  Roman  des  Simon  liolivar.  .\fun- 
chen.  Desch.  1954.  547  pages.  14.80  dm. 

In  this  novel,  lulschmid  depicts  the  actions, 
events,  sentiments,  pur|X)ses,  and  the  results 
of  these,  arising  out  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
fascinating  life  of  the  great  South  American 
statesman.  Seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  Bolivar  is  comparable  to  Washington  as 
the  lilierator  of  his  country  from  foreign  op 
pression,  to  Lincoln  as  the  great  emancipator 
of  slaves,  to  Napoleon  in  the  realm  of  grand 
military  strategy,  and  to  the  Athenian  sage 
Solon  as  a  lawgiver.  As  a  man,  our  hero  has 
thick  lips  and  a  thin  mustache,  silky  girlish 
eyelashes,  a  narrow  chest,  a  swollen  liver;  he 
is  sickly,  sentimental,  libidinous;  an  idealist, 
a  statesman,  an  aristtxrat  who  Itelieves  in  dem- 
(Kratic  principles;  dedicated  to  the  liclief  that 
the  countries  of  South  America  must  be  freed 
from  the  oppressive  brutality  of  Spanish  rule 
and  forged  into  a  democratic  union  like  the 
United  States,  He  lives  to  see  the  realization 
of  lx>th  dreams,  including  the  collapse  of  the 
second  one. 


/Mthough  in  his  early  writings  Kdschmid 
was  a  revolutionary  leader  among  expression- 
istic  avantgardists,  he  here  exhibits  marked 
disciplined  reserve.  Aiul  what  a  kaleiiloscopic 
panorama  of  historical  and  {Krsonal  cKCur- 
rences  he  paints  for  us!  What  an  international 
assemblage  of  Oeoles,  blacks,  Indians,  mulat- 
toes  and  mcstiz,os,  Spaniards,  I'rench,  I'.nglish, 
and  Irish  he  parades  Ixrtore  our  eyes!  (lencral 
Urdaneta,  one  of  Bolivar’s  loyal  friends,  is  a 
lK)tanist,  like  Fdschmid’s  grandfather — almost 
the  only  subjective  element  we  encounter  in 
this  bulky  narrative. 

This  novel,  based  largely  u|K)n  Bolivar’s 
own  memoirs,  is,  however,  no  dry  recital  <it 
historical  hap|)enings,  no  detailed  description 
ot  blcKuly  skirtnishes  and  stirring  adventures. 
We  see  the  revolutionary  re|)ublican  Bolivar  as 
a  far-sighted  |H)litician  who  knows  how  to 
overlook  detections  from  the  supreme  goal  on 
the  part  ot  his  sometimes  weak-willed,  brutal, 
selfish,  ambitious,  or  even  treasonable  follow¬ 
ers.  I  le  is  [lortrayed  as  a  military  leader  who 
insfiires  his  othcers  and  soldiers  to  perform 
deeds  ot  valor  lieyond  lieliet,  to  make  su|)reme 
sacrifices,  to  render  him  devotcil  service.  1  le 
is  ec|ually  successful  in  storming  fortresses 
and  women’s  hearts.  Without  a  woman  his 
t>ody  cannot  function,  his  brain  liecomcs  in¬ 
dolent,  sluggish,  inert.  Yet  this  volu[>tuary  ex- 
|Mninds  the  thesis  that  we  serve  (lod  when  we 
foster  freedom.  I  le  stands  in  the  center  of  this 
masterful  tale  ot  inhuman  tortures,  |solitical 
machinations,  intrigues,  assassinations,  vulgar¬ 
ity,  and  .sensuality  in  a  background  of  tropical 
heat,  vermin,  and  d'sease.  In  the  end,  the  au 
thor  suggests  that  grace  is  infinite,  that  not 
only  the  dcail  are  received  in  grace,  but  that 
those  who  sacrifice  everything  tor  human  dig¬ 
nity  arc  likewise  endowctl  with  this  celes¬ 
tial  cjuality,  even  during  their  lifetime. 

An  index  ot  the  principal  characters  pre¬ 
cedes  the  narrative,  aiding  mnemonic  dispo¬ 
sition. 

Albert  W .  Holzmann 
Rutgers  University 

^  Annin  brank.  Die  Dame  mit  dem  Degen. 
Berlin.  Blanvalct.  1955.  390  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

('atalina  de  Erau/o,  daughter  of  a  Bascjue  no¬ 
bleman,  csca{)es  from  a  monastery  to  avoid  tak¬ 
ing  the  veil,  dons  male  attire,  liecomes  a  sujierb 
fencer,  and  passes  unscathed  through  a  series 
of  fantastic  adventures  in  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
In  Peru  and  Chile  her  swordplay  wins  her 
fame,  but  it  also  gets  her  into  many  a  tight  cor¬ 
ner  from  which  she  is  not  always  able  to  ex¬ 
tricate  herself  by  seeking  refuge  in  a  church. 
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Among  her  victims  is  her  own  brother,  whom 
she  kills  in  a  duel  when  he  demands  that  she 
retire  to  a  nunnery,  U|Kin  her  return  to  Spain 
early  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV,  she  l)ccomes  a 
secret  agent  of  the  jxjwerful  Count-Duke  of 
( )livares  and  spies  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
((Charles  I )  and  Buckingham  during  their  so¬ 
journ  in  Spain.  After  various  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
forts  to  revert  to  womanluxxl,  she  g<»es  to 
Rome,  where  Po|)e  Urban  VIII  grants  her  ab¬ 
solution,  but  it  is  not  until  her  former  lover 
vanc^uishes  her  in  a  duel  that  she  again  Ix;- 
cumes  Catalina,  the  woman. 

'Phis  picaresque  extravagan/.a  need  not  l)e 
taken  seriously  as  a  historical  novel.  It  fulfills 
its  aim  to  provide  entertaining  reading.  Al¬ 
though  nearly  every  one  of  its  many  chapters 
includes  a  fierce  duomachy.  Prank  skilfully 
avoids  refxrtitiousness  in  his  recital  of  these 
armed  encounters.  I'he  duality  of  Catalina’s 
nature  is  also  effectively  conveyed — her  zest 
for  living  dangerously  and  her  longing  to 
give  herself  to  the  man  she  loves.  Despite  cer¬ 
tain  structural  weaknesses,  this  tale  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  rather  small  numlxrr  of 
gixxl  adventure  novels  in  the  Cerman  lan¬ 
guage. 


(lerd  Gtllhof] 
Washington,  I).  C. 


**  Otto  Ciotsche.  Zu'ischen  Naiht  und  Mor¬ 
gen,  Halle.  Mitteldcutscher  Vcriag.  I^SS. 
597  pages,  S  dm, 

'Phis  is  a  lengthy,  (sedestrian  novel  pur|x>rting 
to  lie  an  account  of  events  in  the  P.islelxm  area 
during  the  last  days  of  the  war,  'Phe  chief  pro¬ 
tagonist,  Prnst  1  taring,  is  a  factory  foreman 
and  a  mcmlx-r  of  the  (ierman  underground 
who,  during  the  general  exixJus  caused  by  the 
Iximbings,  manages  to  elude  the  secret  |x>lice. 
With  the  fleeing  of  (ierman  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  officials  liefore  the  American  army,  I  taring 
is  made  luindrat,  a  (xisition  he  takes  very 
seriously,  trying  to  provide  fixxl  and  shelter 
for  the  remaining  (xipulation  and  to  organize 
agriculture  and  industry  on  a  communal  basis. 
1 1  is  co-workers  and  he  exjierience  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  when  they  refuse  to  follow  the 
orders  of  the  American  authorities,  who,  it  is 
charged,  wish  to  restore  to  [xiwer  the  big  land- 
owners  and  industrialists.  'Phe  Ixxik  closes  with 
the  withdrawal,  according  to  plan,  of  the 
American  trexips  in  favor  of  the  Russians. 

It  would  have  l>een  interesting  to  learn  what 
hap|)ened  after  the  Russians  came.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  (Jotsche  avoids  susjiense  and  heroics.  Al¬ 
though  he  mentions  several  instances  of  rajxr 
and  plundering  by  the  Americans,  he  dcxrs  not 
dwell  on  such  things.  Nor  is  he  concerned  with 


that  staple  of  most  novels:  love  l)etween  the 
sexes.  Interested  primarily  in  what  Haring 
calls  establishing  a  new  order  in  (ierrnany, 
he  apparently  considers  the  mission  accom¬ 
plished  ujxin  arrival  of  the  Soviet  forces. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

^  Rudolf  Kriimer-Badoni.  Die  Intel  hinter 
dem  Vorhang.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1955, 
315  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  a  light-hearted  satire  concerning  the 
educational  exfieriences  of  two  Russian  (Com¬ 
munists  who  are  traveling  on  our  side  of  the 
Ourtain  on  Ixrhalf  of  a  cultural  mission.  The 
celebrated  Russian  (xiet  I  wan  Iwanowjtsch  and 
his  secretary  Stein,  a  sort  of  Communist  alter 
su{x:r-ego,  are  confronted  by  various  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  including  “the  people,” 
Sartre,  Picasso,  and  the  Pojic,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  conversations  and  argumentations  rather 
jovially  exfxise  the  flaws  and  blemishes  of  the 
travelers’  ideological  baggage.  Thus,  travel¬ 
ing  broadens  and  mellows  these  cultural  am 
bassadors.  Ironically,  it  is  Stein,  the  “opera¬ 
tor,”  the  technician  of  ideas,  who  finds  no  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  in  exchanging  one  philoso¬ 
phy  for  another.  I  le  adjusts  easily  to  Western 
ways.  Iwanowitsch,  the  artist  ,and  idealist, 
clings  more  faithfully  to  his  credo.  It  requires 
the  love  of  Parisian  Marie-lxiuisc  to  eflect  his 
change  of  heart  and  then  of  mind. 

Kramer-Badoni  achieves  his  purjxise  in  en¬ 
listing  his  readers’  sympathy  for  the  two  way¬ 
ward  strangers  in  their  safari  through  capi¬ 
talistic  lands.  It  is  the  author’s  commendable 
conviction  that  no  |xilitical  tyranny  ever  quite 
succeeds  in  eradicating  man’s  lovable  c]ual- 
ities. 

Paul  Kurt  Ac/^ermann 
Boston  University 

*(  joachim  Kupsch.  Gefdhrlu her  Sommer. 
Halle,  Mitteldeutschcr  Verlag.  1955.  198 
jiages.  3,60  dm, 

'Phis  first  larger  narrative  by  a  young  author 
is  a  frank  and  delilierate  attempt  at  socialist 
realism.  A  middle-aged  physician  unable  to 
accept  the  revolutionary  changes — a  predica¬ 
ment  which  is  aggravated  by  a  sudden  seizure 
of  acstival  madness — flees  from  Pastern  (ler- 
many.  His  disillusionment  with  the  decadent 
capitalism  of  Western  (Jermany  is  as  inevit¬ 
able  as  it  is  complete.  1  le  returns  and  is  under- 
standingly  received  into  a  vigorously  creative 
sexiety.  joachim  Kupsch  demonstrates  to  his 
complete  satisfaction  that  refugees  from  the 
Pastern  Zone  are  either  criminals,  social  mis¬ 
fits,  or  misguided  individuals. 
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There  is  a  ('ommunist  Tendenzltteratur  that 
exhibits  aesthetic  sensibility  and  artistic  merit 
((iorky,  Mayakovsky,  Sholokhov,  et  ah). 
Kupsch's  story,  however,  is  a  piece  of  pitiful 
propaganda  and  a  frightening  example  of  the 
“dehumanization  of  the  arts.” 

Gerhard  Loose 
U niversity  of  Colorado 

^  Melita  Maschmann.  Das  Wort  hiess  IJehe. 
Heilbronn.  Salzer.  19S5.  267  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

What  would  lie  the  reactions  of  a  “late  home- 
comer”  who  after  only  a  few  months  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  army 
and  in  concentration  camps  in  Yugoslavia,  and 
who  returns,  disabled,  self-absorlied,  and  sus¬ 
picious,  to  find  “ein  schwarzes  Kuckucksci”on 
equal  terms  with  his  own  son.^  After  all  the 
years,  the  ardent  longing  of  both  husband  and 
wife  has  given  place  to  strangeness  and  dis¬ 
trust,  as  they  try  to  reconstruct  their  life  to¬ 
gether  in  the  attic  rooms  they  now  call  home. 
His  one  desire  is  to  find  out  “the  truth,”  and 
he  only  half  believes  that  the  Negro  baby  is  the 
child  of  the  dead  ('ornelia,  a  former  compan¬ 
ion  of  his  wife  in  a  refugee  cam|i — a  woman 
deformed  in  mind  and  body,  but  innately  kind 
and  good. 

This  episode  from  the  story  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro  soldiers  in  CJermany  is  told  without 
bitterness,  and  with  appreciation  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  Quakers  and  other  Amis  of  the 
Occupation.  .Man  and  wife  are  brought  to 
gether  by  the  serious  illness  of  their  son  (Jero, 
who  has  had  to  be  the  man  of  the  family  dur¬ 
ing  his  father’s  absence.  The  title  is  further 
justified  by  their  growing  attachment  to  Cor¬ 
nelius,  the  lovable  little  Negro  boy.  Not  the 
least  of  their  problems  is  the  place  of  such  a 
child  in  the  scheme  of  things.  But  there  is  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  maturity  of  style  and  the  objective 
realism  of  this  Erstlingswerlt  make  one  want 
to  know  more  of  the  author  an<I  her  exjieri- 
ences  in  life. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Hertha  Pauli.  Das  Genie  eines  liehendy  n 
Herzens.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1955.  ?70  pages. 
10.80  dm. 

This  is  the  fictionaliz.cd  biography  of  Bertha 
von  Suttner,  the  Austrian  pioneer  champion  of 
world  peace  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century.  There  is  wonderful  subject 
matter,  as  far  as  the  historical  background  is 
concerned,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  Bertha’s 
psychological  development.  She  was  raised  by 


her  mother,  a  frustrated  social  climl»er,  her 
schizophrenic  aunt,  and  her  militaristic  guar¬ 
dian.  How  she  was  able  to  rise  aliove  this,  the 
hyfXKritical  Austrian  nobility  from  which  she 
stemmed,  and  the  many  genuine  mishaps  of 
her  youth  to  attain  human  warmth,  interna¬ 
tional  fame,  and  friendships  with  [leople  like 
Alfred  Noliel  (she  won  the  Noise!  Prize  for 
Peace  after  his  death)  could  make  fascinating 
reading.  As  it  is,  the  reader  has  to  try  to  Ise- 
come  acquainted  with  the  real  Bertha  von 
Suttner  in  spite  of  the  author’s  pre-1914 
Frauenroman  style,  her  obvious  idealization 
of  Bertha  and  lack  of  |iers|scctive,  not  to  s|)eak 
of  her  anxiety  to  impress  the  reailer  ad  nau¬ 
seam  with  irrelevant  digressions  into  the  lives 
and  earthly  possessions  of  [seople  jx'ripheral  to 
Bertha’s  life. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
University  of  Arl(ansas 

^  Heinz  Rissc.  Soren  der  Lump.  Miinchen. 

Langen/ Muller.  1955.  216  pages.  10.80  dm. 
Risse  relates  this  story  alKiut  Soren  the  “no¬ 
good”  in  direct  conversation,  as  it  were,  with 
the  reader.  1  lowever,  his  object  is  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  jolly  intimacy  of  tone.  In  fact,  he  thor¬ 
oughly  neutralizes  any  such  danger  by  a  con¬ 
spicuous,  almost  lalxired  formality  of  style  and 
expression.  His  real  interest  is  to  establish  an 
immediacy  of  intellectual  rapjxirt.  I  le  wants 
to  engage  the  reader’s  critical  faculty  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  case  of  Soren,  which  to  the  thoughtful 
observer  cannot  l>e  <]uite  as  simple  and  pat  as 
it  is  to  society  with  its  ready-made  standards 
of  judgment  and  its  handy  lal>els  like  Lump. 
I'his  implied  thesis  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  author,  as  he  repeatedly  (xiints  out,  was  not 
personally  accpiainted  with  Soren,  but  knew 
him  only  by  report  and  hence  iinjicrfectly,  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  the  structure  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion:  a  combination  of  story  and  the  author’s 
commentary  on  his  creatively  autonomous  role 
as  narrator.  And  as  might  fxissibly  lx-  suspect¬ 
ed,  his  presentation  is  spiced  with  [xiinted  hu¬ 
mor  and  irony. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  made  Sriren  a  “no- 
go<xl”  in  the  eyes  of  sexiety.^  Roughly  these 
things:  committing  an  ethically  reprehensible 
act  on  the  very  day  of  his  confirmation;  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  have  his  will  broken  by  the  iron-fisted 
regime  of  an  old  aunt  to  whose  farm  he  was 
sent  for  corrective  measures;  his  failure  to 
care  for  the  pursuit  of  a  “res|)ectable”  career; 
his  disdain  for  the  futility  of  progress;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  his  audacity  in  calmly  tearing  up  a  size¬ 
able  sum  of  money  given  to  him  as  his  share 
of  his  aunt’s  wealth;  in  short,  his  insistence  on 
living  his  life  as  an  individualist.  C)bviously 
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even  the  most  ardent  apxtlogist  for  the  SrJren 
tvix:  of  f)erson  would  not  call  him  a  paragon  of 
the  approved  virtues.  But  Lump?  Surely  not 
in  the  derogatory  sense  of  the  word.  Would 
the  world  l)c  Itctter  off  with  more  people  like 
SfJren?  Whatever  the  answer,  the  author’s 
concern  with  this  (|uestion  is  not  without  jus¬ 
tification. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

X  Wolfgang  Martin  Schede.  Liner  namens 

Salvanel.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1955.  127  pages. 

14.80  dm. 

'I'he  main  events  in  this  novel  lead  up  to  the 
murder  trial  of  Kowalc/ik,  alias  Salvanel,  an 
intense,  unha|)|)y  man,  who  commits  murder 
when  his  guilty  past  is  aliout  to  lie  revcaletl.  A 
considerable  jHirtion  of  the  novel  is  devoted 
to  the  marital  crisis  of  a  ballet  dancer  and  her 
incompatible  art-historian  husband.  Schede 
is  much  less  felicitous  with  his  Woyzeck-like 
hero  than  he  is  with  some  of  the  minor  char¬ 
acters  who  arc  alive  and  well  drawn.  1  Ic  suc¬ 
ceeds  licst  in  digressions  into  the  realm  of 
archaeology,  aesthetics,  and  philosophy,  'riicrc 
is  a  notable  discrepancy  lielwccn  the  author’s 
inability  to  invent  a  credible  plot  and  situa¬ 
tions  and  his  comjietencc  with  purely  descrip¬ 
tive  or  meditative  passages. 

Faul  Kurt  Acl{ermann 
lioston  University 

X  Hans  Scholz.  Am  grunen  Strand  der 

Spree.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  (yamjx:. 

1955.  169  pages.  15.80  dm. 

'Hus  Ixiok  which  claims  to  l)c  “jiractically  a 
novel”  is  distinguished  from  a  real  one  by  the 
fact  that  it  consists  of  the  comjxisitc  and  inter¬ 
related  stories  of  a  circle  of  friends — whose 
real  life  names  and  addresses  arc  listed — in 
|)ostwar  Berlin.  Realistic  detailed  descriptions 
and  the  stream  of  consciousness  tcchniijucs  of 
the  various  storytellers  arc  so  similar  that  one 
has  to  assume  that  the  editor  is  to  some  extent 
res|M)nsiblc  for  this  uniformity  as  well  as  tor 
the  similarity  of  the  outhxjk  of  all  with  regard 
to  the  events  of  the  past  decades  in  Hcrmany. 
No  one  has  the  least  sympathy  for  (ierman 
nationalism;  Nazis,  from  1  litlcr  down  to  a  stu¬ 
pid  little  blonde,  arc  worthy  of  no  more  than 
ridicule.  'I  hc  feminine  idol  of  all  is  a  South 
American  lieauty  with  an  Knglish  mother;  a 
former  soldier  on  the  Kastern  front  protests 
bravely  against  brutality  toward  lews,  and  a 
friend  of  the  group  preaches  autonomy  for  the 
Slavic  Weiuls.  The  unity  of  the  Ixxik  liecomcs 
ap|)arent  as  more  and  more  of  the  narrative 
centers  around  the  heroine,  and  as  the  glcximy 


mtKxl  of  the  licginning,  obviously  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  on  the  narrators,  changes 
to  one  of  gaiety. 

'I'he  stories  arc  intc.csting,  varied,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  even  informative.  Being,  however,  a 
Festschrift  dedicated  to  real  persons,  it  cannot 
help  sharing,  as  to  its  characterizations,  in  the 
most  glaring  defects  of  that  genre. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
University  of  Ar/(ansas 

X  Herlxrrt  Sinz.  Der  begnadete  Rehell:  F.in 
Roman  um  Veit  Stoss.  Kbln.  Bachern. 
1955.  259  pages.  8.60  dm. 

Hugo  Paul  Uhlcnbusch.  Rubens  muss  le- 
ben.  Wien.  Neff.  1955.  402  pages. 

Almost  simultaneously  two  novels  pur|X)rting 
to  lie  alxiut  sixteenth  century  artists  have  ap- 
fx;arcd,  illuminating  the  dilemma  of  the  writer 
of  historical  fiction.  I  lerlxfrt  Sinz  writes  a 
scholarly  narrative  of  the  last  years  of  the 
wfxidcarvcr  Veit  Stoss  in  Nurcmlicrg  with 
careful  attention  to  all  available  historical  in¬ 
formation  alxiut  his  hero.  I  lowcvcr,  his  schol¬ 
arly  instincts  ham()cr  his  invention  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  series  of  tableaus  from  growing  into  a 
novel.  I^chocs  of  Gbtz,  Michael  Kohlhaas,  and 
Die  Rauber  alxiund,  and  almost  every  im- 
jxjrtant  personality  of  the  early  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  paraded  across  the  stage.  Aside  from 
the  Nuremberg  citizens  like  Diircr,  Adam 
Kraft,  Pirkhaimer,  Wclser,  Hans  Sachs,  and 
Peter  I  lenlein,  we  meet  Krasmus,  Reuchlin, 
Martin  Luther,  Friedrich  von  Zollcrn,  and 
Kaiser  Maximilian,  d  he  Ixxik  could  easily  Ixr 
made  into  a  s[x.‘ctacular  movie. 

Uhlcnbusch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  at 
home  in  the  craft  of  the  historical  novelist  and 
is  therefore  able  to  bring  to  life  a  group  of 
characters  of  which  we  know  only  a  very  few 
actual  facts.  Thus  Uhlcnbusch  writes  a  novel 
where  Sinz  prepared  a  chronicle.  I  lowcvcr,  we 
are  somewhat  deceived  by  the  title  of  the  Ru- 
Ix-ns  novel.  The  painter  never  appears.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  is  his  father  )an,  in  his  affairs 
and  troubles  with  the  unfaithful  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  in  1572,  five  years  licforc  the 
painter’s  birth.  Although  it  adapts  historical 
facts  rather  freely  for  its  purjxjscs  and  has  a  de¬ 
cidedly  abrupt  and  disappointing  ending,  the 
novel  is  well  written  and  fascinating. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

X  Wolfgang  Biichler.  Uchtwechsel.  Ksslin- 
gen,  Bcchtlc.  1955.  5f  pages,  ill.  4.20  dm. 
These  twenty-six  [xiems,  forming  a  string  of 
impressionistic  pictures,  deal  with  daily  hap- 
ficnings  and  nightly  reflections.  They  arc  of 
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epic  character  rather  than  lyric,  and  at  times 
one  would  wish  them  to  Ite  more  song-like  in 
the  sense  of  form  and  structure.  Although 
there  is  an  earnest  striving  for  clean  concep¬ 
tion  in  modern  language,  this  slim  volume  will 
not  leave  the  rea<ler  Umj  profoundly  touched. 
I  lere  and  there,  however,  these  poems  strike 
out  in  a  direction  which  shows  the  real  poet 
and  not  only  a  |)oet  in  disguise.  It  is  ho|)cd 
that  the  author  will  follow  this  path  more  de¬ 
cisively. 

Use  lilumenthal-Weiss 
New  Yorf(.N.  y. 

Wilhelm  Klsner,  etl.  Unvcrgangliche 
deutsche  Lyril{.  .Mimchen.  Langen/.Miil- 
ler.  1955.  516  pages.  12.80  dm. 

I'he  value  of  this  anthology  resides  not  only  in 
the  careful,  selective,  and  discriminating  of¬ 
ferings  of  “lasting”  (lerman  verse  hut  to  a 
considerable  extent  also  in  the  compiler’s  ex¬ 
cellent  80-page  Introduction  “I)er  Weg  <ler 
deutschen  l.yrik”  which  is  one  of  the  most 
|)enetrating  brief  studies  to  have  come  our  way 
and  would  deserve  publication  as  a  separate 
brochure.  The  selection  includes,  chronologi¬ 
cally,  outstanding  verse  from  the  earliest  Ixr- 
ginnings  of  Cierman  poetry  to  our  age,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  contemjHirary  jxiets  well 
represented  within  a  particularly  well  bal¬ 
anced  Auslese.  The  alphalietically  arranged 
“Wegweiser  zu  den  Dichtern”  has  authors’ 
names  followed  by  the  title  or  first  line  of  their 
poems.  A  Innik  to  grace  the  library  of  every 
true  lover  of  true  poetry. 

/:.  /•;.  N. 

Martha  1  lofrnann.  Die  Sternenspur.  Wien. 
Jupiter.  1954.  107  pages. 

Since  her  volume  Die  Sternenspur  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1948  in  Switzerland),  in  which  she 
has  reacheil  maturity,  the  work  of  the  |)<iet 
shows  steady  and  organic  growth.  She  wisely 
avoids,  at  least  to  a  major  ilegree,  the  fashion¬ 
able  exjserimentation  which  too  often  is  only  a 
fad.  She  is  not  rerum  novarum  cttpida  and  ob¬ 
scure  for  the  sake  of  modish  obscurantism  but 
remains  within  certain  limits  true  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  traditional  forms. 

Martha  I  lofmann’s  lyrical  work  comprises 
a  large  orbit  of  exfieriences.  1  Jer  womanly  ten¬ 
derness  prevails  everywhere,  whether  she  de¬ 
scribes  the  agony  of  our  past  sufferings,  of 
which  she  had  her  full  share,  or  deals  lovingly 
with  her  homeland  Austria,  where  she  re¬ 
settled  after  a  long  stay  in  Israel  during  the 
Hitler  periml.  The  severe  stresses  of  painful 
change  are  visible  in  this  liook  Isecause  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Orient,  to  the  Hihlical  r<x)ts 
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of  Jewry,  is  still  strong  in  spite  of  her  under¬ 
standable  closeness  to  the  (ierman  language  to 
which  she  feels  a  daughterly  relation.  Hut  the 
conflict  of  those  two  elements  to  which,  as  a 
third,  a  strong  leaning  towards  classical  an- 
ti(|uity  is  added — Miss  I  lofrnann  teaches  Latin 
and  Oreek  and  was  a  pupil  of  Wilamowitz — 
is  not  irritating  but  solved  constructively. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  certain  luscious  ver¬ 
bosity  disturbs  this  reviewer.  Yet,  in  general, 
the  poems  arc  metrically  tight,  the  images 
appropriate  and  lucid,  the  cailenccs  melodious 
and  not  tinkling.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
complete  blending  of  three  climates  and  land- 
sca|x*s,  the  Austrian,  Oriental,  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  in  spirit  and  language  visible,  audible, 
atul  sometimes  even  smellable. 

Ilrnst  Waldinger 
S/(tdmore  College 

.Arnold  Kricger.  Der  singende  Wdchter. 

Kbln.  (ireven.  1954.  24 ^  9.80  dm. 

1  lis  third  volume  ol  verse,  issued  on  his  fittieth 
birthday,  reaffirms  .Arnold  Krieger’s  astonish¬ 
ing  versatility  and  virtuosity,  (aimparable,  in 
his  passionate  compulsiveness,  to  Richard  I)eh- 
mel,  in  compression  of  form  sometimes  not 
unlike  I  lebliel,  one  feels  a  drive,  a  Diimonie  in 
Krieger’s  work.  Ought  the  critic  then  not  to 
settle  for  strength  and  masculinity  without  re¬ 
gretting  a  felt  lack;  an  inability  or  an  unwil- 
Jingness  to  lie  passive,  at  rest,  absorbing.^  d'his 
could  l)c  the  difference  Ix-twccn  Rilke  and  the 
jM)st-Rilkcan  jKietic  generation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author  of  Dus  schlu- 
gende  llerz  now  makes  the  reader  feel  the 
elemental  heartbeat  and  offers  heat  oftener 
than  warmth.  I  le  is  forceful,  dramatic,  never 
dull.  I  lerman  Salinger 

Du/(e  University 

Rudolf  Fannwitz.  iMndsi  hajtsgedichte. 

Niimlicrg.  I  Ians  (^irl.  1954.  lOf  pages. 

4.50  dm. 

Starting  at  the  time  when  Dehmcl  and  (leorgc 
liccamc  jMjpular  and  first  known,  ending  only 
now,  the  author  has  collccteil  from  his  vast  ainl 
largely  unpublished  (iroduction  of  verse  a  sc¬ 
ries  of  poems  on  nature,  from  Ixith  northern 
and  southern  Kurojic.  The  feeling  liehind  these 
verses  is  genuine,  sincere,  and  therefore  not 
banal;  the  language  is  sometimes  [toetic  in  the 
traditional  style,  sometimes  most  original  an<l 
foreshadowing  'Iraki's  kind  of  musicality. 
I  hosc  who  can  enter  into  the  personal  world 
of  the  |)oct  will  no  <loubt  find  some  verses  they 
will  like  (|uitc  well: 

Wenn  (tic  jmsci  mIiIjk* 

Uiuf  (fas  fuftniccr  triijft 
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Urncbel  kUti  dcr  fn<irj{rns<»nnc-  - 
I>inn  rin({t  »ich  au»  <lcm  tchms 
n'M.h  nicht  die  Khwerc  erde  Im 
Nur  citir  stirnmr  in  wnnne. 

<')nc  |)cculiar  quality  of  I’annwitz  is  his  rcjie- 
tition  of  words,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Persian  verse  art.  It  comes  off  very  well  in  (ier- 
man,  Uk). 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

X  I-ritz  Krnst.  A  us  Goethes  Freundesi(reis. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1955.  2H 
pa^'es.  4.80  dm. 

Professor  Prnst  of  the  F.idgendssische  1  ech- 
nische  Mochschule  and  the  University  in  Zu¬ 
rich  is  more  than  a  master  of  literary  history 
and  interpretation;  he  is  a  true  artist.  Some 
literary  historians  have  a  fluent  talent  for  the 
obvious  in  form  and  substance,  and  are  praised 
by  critics  and  colleagues;  others  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  say  it  to  f)erfection,  Fritz 
F>nst  is  one  of  these.  I'he  studies  on  (ioethe’s 
Swiss  protege,  Peter  im  Baumgarten,  some  ad¬ 
dresses  and  essays  on  (iottfried  Keller,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  Zx)la,  Nietzsche,  the  theme  of 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  others  are  not  only  rich 
in  factual  substance,  but  rich  in  allusion  and 
implication.  In  a  few  words  so  much  is  said 
that  others  would  have  written  thick  Ixxiks 
about. 

The  artist  that  Fritz  F>nst  is  knows  how  to 
evoke  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  great 
because  he  has  lived  long  enough  with  them 
to  know  which  seemingly  minor  incidents  or 
allusions  carry  weight  enough  to  symbolize 
the  man  and  his  time.  While  there  is  no  false 
allegorical  tone,  every  fact  given  s[)eaks  for  a 
hundred  related  facts,  as  do  the  words  in  a 
(Kjem.  This  is  a  IxKik  to  have  and  to  treasure. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

X  I  Ians  (irimm.  Frl(enntnisse  und  Hel^ennt- 
nisse.  (ibttingen.  Cdttinger  Verlagsanstalt. 
1955.  2(K)  pages.  9.60  <lm, 

'Fhe  author  of  VolJ(  ohne  Kuum  here  presents 
fourteen  essays  that  reflect  his  serious  concern 
with  the  intellectual  and  |M)litical  problems 
f-'cing  (Jermany  and  Flurojie  toilay.  As  to  the 
span  of  time  covereil,  this  collection  continues 
the  considerations  that  were  completed  in  1949 
under  the  title:  Hrzbischofschrift  (Antwort 
eines  Deutschen ). 

Hans  Cirimm’s  main  plea  in  these  essays  is 
for  a  United  States  of  F^urojx:,  in  which  the 
various  countries  of  tcxlay  would  lx:  the  units, 
with  complete  freedom  to  retain  their  own  cul¬ 
ture  and  individuality  as  a  people.  But  Isefore 


this  happens  the  air  should  be  cleared  and  the 
smell  of  Cierman  guilt  and/or  depravity  be 
blown  away.  Then,  and  only  then,  he  main¬ 
tains,  will  the  free,  equal,  proud  men  on  both 
sides  l)e  able  to  work  effectively  together. 

All  fourteen  articles  in  the  Ixxik,  moreover, 
in  some  way  <leal  with  the  question  of  F'urojx:*s 
survival  against  the  “Bolshevik”  pressure  from 
the  Fast.  And  in  several  the  author  insists  that 
even  now  the  still  strong  soul  of  the  (ierman 
j)eople  is  F.,urope’s  Ixrst  defense  against  the 
destructive  force  of  spreading  ('ommunism. 
It  thus  Ixrhooves  F'urope  and  the  world  to  in¬ 
vigorate,  rather  than  debilitate,  this  precious 
force.  But  alwve  all,  for  ultimate  survival  the 
world,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  will  have  to 
find  a  new  moral  law  that  proceeds  from  basic 
causes  and  does  not  necessarily  sound  beau¬ 
tiful. 

U.  K.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

X  jahresnng  55/56.  him  (Juerschmtt  durch 
die  deutsche  IJteratur  und  Kunst  der 
Gegenwart.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1955.  414  pages  -(-  44  plates. 
9.80  dm. 

No  other  publication  gives  so  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  a  survey  of  present-day  (ierman 
literature  and  art  as  this  second  “annual”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Kultur/(reis  of  the  Federation  of 
(ierman  Industries.  Like  its  predecessor, 
fahresring  54,  it  contains  essays  and  pieces  of 
creative  writing  by  nearly  all  important  figures 
of  the  contemfxirary  scene;  it  includes,  this 
time,  a  series  of  profiles  on  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors  whose  work  is,  in  turn,  amply  document¬ 
ed  hy  technically  most  admirable  illustrations. 
Some  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  well-informed 
discussions  of  trends  and  achievements  in  va¬ 
rious  areas  of  present-day  (ierman  culture: 
('urt  Hohoff  writes  about  fiction,  Stucken- 
schmidt  on  music,  Kurt  Ixonard  especially 
well  on  painting.  Carl  Burckhardt’s  Schiller 
lecture  introduces  the  volume  elegantly 
enough;  Max  Rychner’s  Berlin  address  on 
Thomas  Mann’s  eightieth  birthday  argues 
generously  if  along  familiar  lines,  and  R.  A. 
Schrikler  offers  a  few  further  pages  of  |)er- 
sonal  recollections  of  his  friend  Rudolf  Bor- 
chardt. 

Many  of  the  articles  are  more  rigorous  and 
therefore  still  more  rewarding:  Werner  Haft- 
mann  on  Nolde’s  lithographs,  Carl  Heise  on 
Klee,  Eduard  Trier  on  I  ehmbruck’s  stay  in 
Paris,  B.  Degenhart  on  .Marces.  Among  the 
fxiets  we  find,  alas,  few  unfamiliar  names;  the 
new  |X)ems  by  Rich,  I.  Bachmann,  (lan,  Kro- 
low,  Kaschnitz,  and  others  are  cause  for  pleas- 
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urc;  they  suggest  not  so  much  growth  as  an 
elalwration  of  familiar  attitudes.  German  read¬ 
ers  will  lie  grateful  for  Fricdhelm  Kemp’s 
notes  on  Saint-john  Perse  and  his  able  trans¬ 
lations  from  “Anabasis.”  Of  s|)ecial  interest 
are  the  sensitive  and  beautifully  balanced  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches  by  Fritz  Alexander 
KaufTmann  (“Ixronhard”),  and  a  longer  nar¬ 
rative  by  (jerd  ( iaiser,  one  of  the  most  talented 
among  the  younger  German  novelists.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  is  a  varied  and  well-edited  volume 
whose  attractive  make-up  and  remarkably  low 
price  should  do  much  to  make  it  widely  read. 

Victor  iMnge 
Cornell  University 


**  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Sprache  und  Kal- 
/(iil.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1956.  27 
pages.  2.50  dm. 

In  this  essay,  presented  to  an  academic  audi¬ 
ence,  Friedrich  fieorg  )  linger  touches  upon 
some  asjsects  of  the  more  urgent  contemporary 
thought.  He  occupies  himself  principally  with 
the  importance  of  language  as  opposed  to  Kal- 
f^iil,  calculus.  Jiinger  sees  as  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  that  might  befall  language  the  process  of 
Vernutzung  which  will,  eventually,  make  lan¬ 
guage  into  a  mathematical  function  and  will 
thus  liecome  one  of  the  main  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  alienation  (F.ntjremdung).  Masically,  it 
is  this  alienation  which  prompts  {iinger  to 
conclude  that  language  will,  once  it  has  ap¬ 
proached  Kalffiil,  have  to  lie  used  according 
to  a  set  of  instructions.  The  process  of  Ver- 
nutzung,  far  more  prnent  than  we  assume,  will 
result  in  automatic  usage,  causing  loss  of  l>oun- 
daries  which,  in  turn,  will  make  anxiety  arise 
over  the  loss  of  Distanz.  This  anxiety  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  Kntfremdung.  In  rather  tcK) 
definite  terms,  distinctions  are  also  made  be¬ 
tween  such  concepts  as  Ding,  Sacfie,  and  Ce- 
genstand.  The  ultimate  turn  of  language  is, 
unless  we  are  alerted  in  time,  toward  the  math¬ 
ematical  function,  toward,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  testing  machines,  the  calculations  of  cyber¬ 
netics. 

Language,  lunger  assures  us,  is  not  only  our 
solace  but  also  “unsere  eigene  Innigkeit.”  lot¬ 
ting  it  approach  Kall^ul,  or  l>e  substituted  by 
it,  might  conceivably  assure  transparency;  but 
of  what  avail  would  this  l>e  without  language, 
left  without  the  Ixidy?  On  the  contrary,  this 
approach  would  have  disastrous  results  for  us, 
for  “wir  selbst  sind  Sprache,  und  wo  wir  nicht 
Sprache  sind,  begegnen  wir  einander  nicht 
mehr.” 

Richard  F.xner 
Princeton  V niversity 


Hugo  Fetting.  Die  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Staatsoper.  Berlin.  I  lenschel. 
1955.  2H4  pages,  ill.  -f-  110  plates.  24  <lm. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  ot  the  State 
Ojx-ra  House  in  Berlin  is  overiluc,  but  the  new 
publication  adds  little  to  the  volumes  we  al¬ 
ready  know.  Fetting,  of  course,  laid  emphasis 
on  Die  Oper  Unter  Den  Unden;  other  estab¬ 
lishments,  however,  notably  the  Kroll,  deserve 
a  more  thorough  treatment.  'Fhe  picture  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  too  well  chosen;  neither  is  it  well 
printed.  In  the  apfiendices,  simplified  organi¬ 
zation  would  be  helpful  as  would  the  inclusion 
of  data  about  designers,  stage  directors,  chore¬ 
ographers,  and  great  singers.  Lastly,  an  index 
is  almost  a  “must”  in  a  IxKik  of  this  kind. 

W alther  R.  Volhach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Max  Ciraf.  Die  Wiener  Oper.  Wien.  I  lum- 
l)oldt.  1955.  484  pages  }-28  plates.  1 44.50  s. 
I'he  dean  of  the  Viennese  music  critics,  in 
assembling  a  series  of  his  most  illustrious 
feuilletons  that  apjieared  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  constructed  a  brilliant  history  of  the  Vien¬ 
na  State  Ojxra  as  reflected  in  his  keen  observa¬ 
tions,  written  with  warm-hearted  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  rather  unorthodox  treatment  of  a  his¬ 
toric  survey,  since  (iraf  is  attacking  his  sub¬ 
ject  from  diflerent  angles  and  does  not  give 
us  a  dry,  calendar  write  up  of  the  artistic  hap¬ 
penings.  His  approach,  however,  is  as  vivid 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  descrilies  the  great 
musical  and  social  changes  he  witnessed  as 
a  lifelong  chronicler  of  extraordinary  artistic 
events.  'Fhere  is  hardly  any  man  to  lx-  found 
who  would  possess  such  zest  and  energy  in 
gathering,  sorting,  and  evaluating  his  mate¬ 
rial,  and  certainly  none  who  would  always  lx- 
searching  for  ever-new  streams  and  outlets  of 
meaningful  artistic  forces  and  values.  Though 
Ixirn  into  an  era  of  greatest  musical  splendor, 
and  sketching  his  unforgettable  meetings  with 
adored  composers,  conductors,  and  singers  in 
the  most  fascinating  manner,  CJraf  feels  very 
strongly  for  the  future  musical  life  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  changed  Viennese  era  and  constellation. 

Reading  these  charming  chapters  on  Vienna 
life,  yesteryear  and  tcxlay,  on  ojiera  managers, 
orchestra,  ballet,  critics,  an«l  com|X)sers  is  like 
hearing  one  theme  with  countless  variations  or 
seeing  one  and  the  same  landsca|)e  from  many 
an  observation  point.  But  Ise  it  the  <lays  of 
I4rahms,  Mahler,  and  Bruckner,  or  the  times 
of  Strauss,  5>chbnl)erg,  and  I4erg — Clraf’s  ftKil- 
prrxif  judgment  is  eijually  outstanding  as  is 
the  assiduity  of  his  spirited  ^lan. 

Robert  lireuer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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^  f'riedrich  Hcrzfcld,  Musica  Nova.  Die 
Tonufclt  unseres  lahrhunderts.  Berlin.  Ull- 
stcin.  1954,  ??5  pages,  ill.  -|-  27  plates. 
14.80  dm. 

With  uncommonly  wide  grasp,  Herzfeld  pre¬ 
sents  the  detail  and  the  sweep  of  musical  his¬ 
tory  1906-1954.  With  most  of  his  subjects  still 
active,  he  characterizes  them  fearlessly,  while 
presenting  a  wealth  of  information.  Particu¬ 
larly  interesting  is  his  ability  to  illuminate 
the  events  of  musical  history  by  their  inter¬ 
relation  with  literary  and  artistic  trends.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  author  overemphasizxs  some¬ 
what  the  contributions  of  SchonlKrg,  Stravins¬ 
ky,  Hindemith,  and  Bartok,  pushing  such 
acknowledged  masters  as  Silielius,  Prokofieff, 
Britten,  and  the  P'rench  Six  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  fas¬ 
cinating.  Infinitely  a  valuable  Ixmk. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

*  C)tto  Schneidereit.  Operettrnbuch.  Berlin. 

Henschel.  1955.  576  pages,  ill. 

I'his  most  amazing  prcxiuction  is  hilled  as  an 
“amusing  stroll  through  the  history  of  the 
ofieretta  from  ()fTenbach  up  to  the  present.” 
I’uhlished  as  an  authoritative  guide  not  only 
to  the  o|)eretta  of  the  nineteenth  century  hut 
to  the  careers  of  composers  and  librettists,  it 
tries  to  reconcile  two  radically  irreconcilable 
|K>ints  of  view;  that  of  the  painstaking  his¬ 
torian  of  this  semi-art  form,  and  that  c»f  the 
orthexiox  Marxist. 

'I'he  resulting  mixture  is  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tescpie  Ixtoks  in  the  history  of  musical  appreci¬ 
ation,  While  the  author  tells,  act  for  act,  the 
contents  of  the  most  inane  productions  by  such 
com[K)sers  as  Ixo  Pall,  Kalman,  Kiinnecke, 
and  seems  happy  aliout  the  eternal  countess- 
disguised-as-t  hamliermaid  plots,  he  assumes  in 
the  descriptive  parts  the  attitude  of  a  stern 
Kultur/(ommissar.  When  discussing  Ixhar’s 
The  iMnd  of  Smiles,  he  adds  that  “while  in 
seething  ('hina  at  this  time  the  future  hero  of 
the  People’s  Republic  was  beginning  to  emerge 
triumphantly  .  .  .  ,”  i.ehar  wrote  such  lx)ur- 
geois  trifles.  Whereu[X)n  he  tells  us  every  detail 
of  the  plot!  Me  concludes  with  the  first  ofier- 
etta  of  The  Clerman  People’s  Republic,  written 
by  no  one  else  hut  Schneidereit  himself.  A  few 
anecdotes  are  amusing,  hut  one  can  not  help 
doubting  their  veracity.  If  the  drawings  by 
F.ast-<ierman  stage -designer  Hermann  Kau- 
bisch  are  any  indication  of  the  level  of  stage-art 
in  the  P'astern  Zone,  our  own  artists  do  not 
have  to  fear  any  com|ietition. 

Richard  Plant 
New  York.  N.  V. 


(ierd  Brand.  Welt,  Ich  und  Zeit.  13en 
Haag.  Nijhoff,  1955.  xvi  -T  147  pages. 
9.50  fl. 

TfxJay’s  sensational  interest  in  and  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  “existentialism”  has  unfortunately 
played  havtx:  with  an  objective  consideration 
of  its  contemporary  counterpart — “phenom¬ 
enism.”  P^sfiecially  P^dmund  Husserl  and  his 
phenomenological  inquiries  and  theories  de¬ 
served  more  than  neglect.  This  small  volume 
ixrrhaps  will  help  us  to  bring  alxiut  a  Husserl- 
Renaissance,  valuable  enough  to  enliven  our 
philosophical  discussions.  Based  on  unpub¬ 
lished  material,  these  essays  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  inifxirtance  of  phenomenology  in  its  |x>- 
sition  and  relation  to  history  and  time.  In  its 
first  part  we  fm<l  a  welcome  short  introduc¬ 
tion  into  [)henomcnology  itself,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  part — in  a  constitutive  analysis — [pene¬ 
trates  deeply  into  the  problem  of  time  and 
life.  A  profound  and  thought-provoking  pub¬ 
lication.  /xo  llertel 

North  Dakota  State  College 

**  Hedwig  ('onrad-Martius.  Die  Z.eit.  Miin- 
chen.  Kbsel.  1954.  307  |)ages.  19.80  dm. 

As  an  author  of  several  philosophical  Ixpoks 
devoted  to  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man, 
('onrad-Martius  herewith  turns  to  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  analysis  of  Time,  with  s[iecial  emphasis 
on  the  ([uestion  as  to  whether  our  experience  of 
time  is  based  on  a  real  temporal  process.  Is 
there,  in  the  ultimate  Ixing  of  the  world,  a 
progressive  forward  motion  or  advance.?  The 
author’s  answer  is  couched  in  terms  of  a  Hel¬ 
lenistic  conception  of  sp.ace-time  motion,  com¬ 
bining  the  Platonic  “Timaeus”  and  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  idea  of  “-Aon”,  with  recent  views  on 
relativity  and  quantum  theory. 

There  are  overtones  of  ancient  Pythagoras 
and  Plotinus  and  of  modern  Husserl,  Hart 
mann,  Heidegger,  and  jaspers,  in  this  attempt¬ 
ed  philosophical  clarification  of  an  ancient 
metaphysical  problem. 

Carlton  W.  Herenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Max  Picard.  Der  Mensch  und  das  Wort. 
F.rlenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1955.  201 
pages.  14.75  Sw.  fr, 

Picard  is  a  phenomenon.  I  lis  works  have  Ixren 
translated  into  nine  languages  and  his  review¬ 
ers  write  of  him  with  love  an«l  reverence. 
Picard  was  always  where  the  would-be  edu¬ 
cated  wanted  to  lx:.  This  made  for  “leader¬ 
ship”  and  could  lx:  mistaken  for  depth  or  even 
creativeness.  Ft  is  also  tjuite  poetic  in  a  way. 
In  1916,  he  wrote  alx)ut  the  end  of  Impres 
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sionism.  Then  came  E^xpressionism,  |X)ctry, 
medieval  vvcxid  sculpture,  a  Ixjok  on  the  human 
face,  on  silence,  on  Hitler  within  us,  on  the 
sacredness  of  marriage,  and  finally  on  Man 
and  the  Word.  The  time-honored  device  of 
double-talk,  of  “words,  w-ords"  allows  i’icard 
to  mean  now  the  Word  of  God,  now  a  human 
word,  now,  obviously,  his  own  oracular  »log- 
matism.  How  can  this  jargon  lie  translated? 
It  should  lie  easy,  for  everything  can  have  dif 
ferent  meanings.  Picard  stays  away  from  the 
siiecific  and  observable.  1  le  denies  the  animals 
a  language  and  inevitably  must  go  hack  to 
Hamann  and  Haader,  where  Man  is  (lod’s 
image  and  understands  His  word. 

What  the  dextrine  of  deeply  felt  nonsense 
leads  to  can  lie  seen  from  a  quotation:  “Manch- 
mal  ist  es  auch,  als  halic  ein  Ding  das  Wort, 
das  es  nennt,  nicht  verschluckt,  sondern  /.er- 
treten;  es  ist,  wie  wenn  es  iilierhaupt  kein  Wort 
lici  ihrn  gegelsen  hatte:  das  Ding  ist  nur  dro- 
hendes  Ding  ohne  Wort.  Ean  afrikanischer 
(idtze:  es  ist,  als  babe  er  alle  Worte  in  sich 
zerquetscht,  um  drohend  zu  herrschen  iiher 
den  Menschen.”  'Ehc  end  of  the  metaphorical 
or  pseudo-poetic  interpretation  of  the  world  is 
as  far  away  as  the  end  of  arbitrary  impression¬ 
ism  and  serni-educated  impressibility.  At  any 
rate,  Picard  knows  how  to  use  words.  “It  is 
as  if  .  .  .”  he  even  lived  by  it. 

Hetnnch  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  ('.allege 

^  Karl  Kercnyi.  Umgang  nut  Jem  (Ibtt- 
hchen.  Cibttingen.  Vandenhoeck  6c  Rup- 
recht.  P>55.  79  pages.  2.40  dm. 

The  author  discusses  some  of  the  major  piints 
from  his  well-known  work  in  the  field  of 
comparative  religion.  I.mphasis  is  on  mythol¬ 
ogy.  .Most  of  the  material  is  taken  from  Greek 
and  Hebrew  religion,  which  also  from  this 
|K)int  of  view  apfiear  as  complementary  as|)ects 
of  man’s  understanding  of  his  relations  to  the 
theton.  Kercnyi  discusses  the  concepts  of 
mythos  and  logos,  and  the  relations  lictwcen 
mythology  and  theology,  |K)etry,  art.  1  le  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  story  of  the  origin  of  man  and  wojm- 
an  as  presented  in  denesis  and  in  Hesiod-' as 
res|icctive  examples  of  prevailing  patriarchal 
and  matriarchal  ideas.  The  interpretation 
makes  use  of  Jung’s  concept  of  the  archetyjic 
and  of  W.  f*.  Dtto’s  (',reef(  (lods.  There  arc 
some  fine  remarks  alxiut  the  style  of  different 
religions  as  expressed  by  the  attitude  when  fac¬ 
ing  CJod  in  prayer.  Poetic  vision  as  key  to  the 
understanding  of  religion  is  illustrated  through 
significant  quotations  from  I  fblderlin  and 
Rilke.  E.  M.  Wassermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


**  I  fans  Joachim  Schoeps.  Die  grossen  Reli- 
gionsstifter  und  ihre  l^hren.  Darmstadt. 
Hollc.  1954.  255  pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  (xipular  volume  on  comparative  religion 
contains  the  lectures  given  by  the  author  at 
the  E'rcc  University  of  Rcrlin.  'Ehcy  deal  with 
the  eight  great  religious  founders  and  their 
teachings  and  can  serve  as  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  major  world  faiths  of  today. 
With  crystalxicarncss  this  readable  Innik  pre¬ 
sents  not  only  the  essence  of  each  faith  but 
also  enables  the  lay  reader  to  enlarge  his  |)cr- 
haps  fragmentary  knowledge  of  religion  to  a 
panoramic  view  of  religious  history  in  gen¬ 
eral.  A  combination  of  scientific  exactness, 
carefully  selected  (|uotations,  a  succinct  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  a  [xipular  style  makes  this  IxMik 
stand  out  from  the  many  recently  published 
IxKiks  on  tJic  same  subject. 

Hans  lieerman 
I'ort  Ixu'is  ,4.  &  M.  ('.allege 

Kurt  Schulicrt.  Die  Religion  des  naeh- 
hihlischen  fudentums.  Wien.  I  ferder.  1955. 
viii  -f-  244  pages.  78  s. 

Within  the  confines  of  a  small  volume  the  au 
thor,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  presents 
more  than  two  thousand  years  of  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion  and 'literature.  As  a  haixllxxik  for  theo¬ 
logians  and  laymen  who  wish  to  probe  the 
eternal  mystery  of  Judaism,  it  is  necessarily 
conservative  in  sco|)e  and  outlook. 

In  three  chapters  the  author  emleavors  to 
distill  the  essence  of  (xist-lbblical,  medieval, 
and  moilerri  Judaism.  Though  he  incor|X)rates 
the  latest  researches,  including  Klausner’s  I  lis- 
tory  of  the  Second  (-ommonwealth  (in  He¬ 
brew),  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  Wolfson’s  philosophical  mono¬ 
graphs,  Scholern’s  studies  in  Jewish  mysticism 
and,  for  iiKMiern  times,  the  works  of  Dubnow 
and  Puller,  he  is  at  his  liest  in  the  chapter  on 
[xist-Miblical  Judaism.  Ehe  development  of  the 
rabbinic  tradition  and  the  systematization  of  its 
diKtrines,  the  sects  and  tJie  heresies,  early 
('hristianity  and  Hellenistic  influences — all 
these  are  presented  with  skill,  brevity,  and  a 
commendable  array  of  learning.  What  I*ro- 
fessor  (ieorge  E’txit  .Mfxire  did  for  Knglish- 
sfieaking  jicople  in  his  massive  work  judaism, 
I’rofessor  Schuliert  accom|)lished  for  (iernian 
sjicaking  jicople  by  a  formidable  feat  of  con¬ 
densation. 

In  the  chajitcr  on  medieval  Judaism  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  lie  less  familiar  with  tJic  sources. 
His  treatment  of  medieval  jihilosojifiy  is 
sketchy  and  even  sujicrannuated.  Strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Scholcm,  he  assigns  a  jircdomi- 
nant  role  to  mystic  trends  in  mixlern  Judaism. 
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I  li»  cautious  criticism  of  Zionism  culminates  in 
the  valuable  insight  that  the  movement  can 
either  lead  to  a  grandiose  apostasy  or  to  a  new 
integration  of  Jewish  consciousness. 

h'isig  Silbrrschlag 
llebrew  Teat  hers  College 

^  jacobus  de  Voragine.  Die  Ixgenda  Aurea. 
Richard  Benz,  tr.  I  leidelt)erg.  Schneider. 
New  ed.,  n.d.  xxxii  4*  1,027  pages.  lO.HO 
dm. 

The  l^genda  aurea  of  the  Italian  jacobus  de 
Voragine  (Varraze  near  CJenoa)  originated 
during  the  decade  from  l26?-7?.  The  title 
“(folden  l>egend”  was  given  to  this  collection 
of  Saint’s  Fives  by  the  late  Middle  Ages,  after 
the  collection  had  Itecome  the  most  rea<l  medie¬ 
val  bcx>k  of  devotion.  Originally  it  was  called 
by  its  author  the  ! agenda  sanctorum.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ('alentlar  the  177,  in  some 
versions  182,  chapters  are  divided  into  five 
parts:  from  Advent  to  (Christmas,  to  Septua- 
gesima,  to  l\aster,  to  the  fktave  of  I’entecost, 
and  back  to  Advent.  The  prose  legends  of  the 
work  decisively  influenced  the  growth  of  the 
vernacular  literatures  of  Kuro|)e.  Ify  1500  more 
than  75  I.atin  editions  were  extant,  not  to 
sfseak  of  English,  French,  I.ow  CJerman,  and 
other  translations.  In  (»ermany  a  I.atin  edi¬ 
tion  was  brought  out  by  (Jraesse  in  1846. 

The  present  complete  fierman  translation 
— first  published  in  1917 — is  based  on  the  old¬ 
est  available  manuscripts.  The  archaic  Cierman 
idiom  of  Rudolf  Benz  is  partly  mrwlelled  on 
medieval  CJerman  translations,  especially  on  an 
Alsatian  version  of  I  ?62.  This  adaptation  and 
imitation  enabled  the  translator  to  recreate 
to  a  certain  degree  the  flavor  of  the  medieval 
Fatin  original  in  this  well  printed,  cloth-lx)und 
volume.  Luilpold  Wallach 

University  of  Of^lahoina 

**  j.  R.  von  Salis.  Weltgeschichte  der  neuesten 
y.eit.  //.  Ziirich.  Fiissli.  1955,  xvi  -f'  7f)6 
pages,  ill.  -f-  M  plates.  46.80  Sw.  fr. 

Two  world  wars  have  turned  historians  from 
the  old-style  history  of  individual  national 
states  to  global  history,  j.  R.  von  Salis,  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Zurich  Swiss  Technische  Hoch- 
schule,  emulating  scholars  like  Renouvin, 
Schnerb,  Barraclough,  and  others,  is  writing 
a  masterly  analysis  of  eighty  years  of  global 
historical  development.  His  first  volume 
(1951)  centered  on  the  international  relations 
and  world  expansion  of  the  European  Cireat 
Powers  from  1871  to  1904.  The  present  second 
volume  deals  with  four  main  subjects;  (1) 
“The  Rise  of  the  United  States,”  beginning 
with  the  Civil  War,  is  seen  as  the  result  of  ex¬ 


ceptionally  favorable  economic  conditions,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Panama  Canal, 
an<l  participation  in  World  War  One.  (2) 
’’The  Awakening  of  Asia”  includes  japan’s 
modernization  and  her  victories  over  ('hina 
and  Russia,  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  ( ?)  “Furo|x:’s 
Oisis” — some  ?50  pages — is  the  core  of  the 
volume.  It  analyzes  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  trends  and  the  ever-sharpening  ten¬ 
sion  in  Furo|)e  from  the  Morocco  crisis  of  1905 
to  the  final  catastrophe  in  1914.  (4)  “The 
World  War,”  limited  to  187  pages,  is  wisely 
concerned  more  with  political  and  social  trans¬ 
formations  than  with  military  details. 

All  these  witle-reaching  subjects  have  been 
skilfully  integrated  by  the  author  and  illu¬ 
mined  by  his  interesting,  sound,  and  unbiased 
comments.  The  bibliography  is  adetjuate,  the 
index  complete,  and  the  many  illustrations  well 
selected.  A  third  volume  covering  the  years 
1919  to  1945  will  complete  this  notable  his¬ 
torical  work. 

Sidney  H.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

Friedrich  von  Schilgen.  Zwischen  Nil  und 
Himalaja.  Knglands  Weg  als  Kolomal- 
macht.  Koln.  Bbhiau.  1955.  xvi  4  '^79 
pages  4*  1 1  plates  -j-  1  ?  maps.  24.80  dm. 
The  scope  Cif  this  book  is  truly  immense.  As 
the  title  indicates,  it  tries  to  analyze  the  role 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Near  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Fast,  the  “cradle”  of  civilization.  But  in 
contrast  to  most  lKK)ks  on  the  subject  it  docs 
not  limit  itself  to  cither  a  particular  phase  or  a 
topical  interpretation.  In  a  sense,  it  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  review  the  whole  of  world  history 
from  its  l)cginnings  to  this  day — seen  from  the 
vantage  [xiint  of  a  Cicrman  writer  with  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  cultural  an<l  political  mis¬ 
sion  which  Britain  was  destined  to  have  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  First. 

The  vastness  of  this  enterprise  is  also  its 
primary  shortcoming.  For,  however  familiar 
the  author  apjxrars  to  Ire  with  the  basic  historic 
trends  and  facts,  there  arc  many  places  in  the 
Ixrok  which  arc  grossly  sufrcrficial.  Some  ob¬ 
servations,  like  the  author’s  analysis  of  the 
Palestine  problem,  are  based  on  misinforma¬ 
tion  and  reveal  a  distinct  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Arab  side  in  this  complex  and  explosive  issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chapters  on  India  and 
on  Russia’s  position  in  the  Middle  Tast  are 
most  rewarding. 

The  layman  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  this 
well  organized  and  extremely  well  written 
Ixxrk.  The  Cicrman  reader,  in  particular, 
should  find  it  profitable  after  twelve  years  of 
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Hitlerism  to  be  exposed  to  a  [x)int  of  view 
which  does  not  taint  Britain  as  “jxrrfidious  Al¬ 
bion.”  Social  scientists,  however,  will  do  well 
to  check  the  more  detailed  facts  and  at  times 
rather  sweeping  opinions  of  the  author. 

Joseph  Dunner 
Gnnnell  College 

(iertrude  von  Schwarzenfeld.  Karl  V: 
Ahnherr  F.uropas.  Hamburg.  Von  Schro¬ 
der.  1954.  36?  pages  -f-  23  (dates.  21.80  tlm. 
This  book  was  conceived  as  a  diary  of  Ger¬ 
trude  von  Schwarzenfeld’s  travels  in  S()ain. 
As  such  it  shows  the  beauty  of  the  S|)anish 
countryside  and  the  grandeur  of  its  cities,  ()al- 
aces,  churches.  On  these  travels  the  author 
found  in  monuments  and  other  retni rulers 
countless  traces  of  the  Habsburg  era  and  in 
[rarticular  of  Charles  V.  His  (xjwerful  (urrson- 
ality  or  at  least  his  memory  seemed  to  lx;  in 
evidence  wherever  she  went.  The  author  was 
reared  in  Prague,  the  descendant  of  an  Austro- 
(ierman  family.  She  was  dee()ly  impressed 
by  these  remainders  of  I  labsburg’s  glory  and 
decided  to  combine  her  diary  with  the  story 
of  Charles  V.  The  result  is  a  Ixxrk  in  which 
present  and  history  are  skilfully  interwoven 
and  Charles’s  age,  his  [xditical  and  religious 
(dans,  and  his  idea  of  a  su()ra-natiunal  em[)ire 
come  to  life  again.  Numerous  reproductions 
of  contcm(xjrary  paintings,  a  bibliography, 
and  an  esjiccially  informative  index  of  (xrrsons 
enhance  the  ap()eal  of  this  altogether  tascinat- 
ing  work. 

Kurt  Schwerin 
Northwestern  University 

**  Erich  Bossenhart,  (jiinther  l()sen,  eds. 
Freiherr  vom  Stein.  .4usgewalte  poli- 
tische  lirieje  tind  I)en/(schrijten,  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kohihammer.  1955,  xxxi  j  ‘516  ()ages 
-f-  5  (dates.  9,80  dm. 

While  a  large  seven-volume  edition  of  Stein’s 
works  is  in  process,  this  inex()cnsive,  well  intro¬ 
duced,  and  carefully  annotated  selection  will 
serve  all  those  not  primarily  interested  in  (xt- 
litical  history.  'I'he  Germans  lend  toward  his¬ 
torical  monographs  elucidating  the  historic 
(xjsition  of  a  man  rather  than  toward  biogra¬ 
phy  inter()reting  his  (xrrson. 

Stein  (1757-18?!)  was,  from  the  German 
(xdnt  of  view,  the  chief  antagonist  of  Na(X) 
leon,  the  driving  force  Ixrhind  the  unification 
of  the  "(xro(de”  against  the  o()()ressor,  and  the 
initiator  of  liberal  reforms.  But  what  was  he 
as  a  man?  A  thwarted  man  of  action?  A  Ro¬ 
mantic?  An  eighteenth  century  organizer  who 
through  administrative  means  tried  to  prixluce 
what  the  English  constitution  had,  or  was 


imagined  to  have,  achieved  in  centuries?  He, 
the  baron  of  seven  hundred  years’  standing, 
needed  the  (x;o()le  to  overthrow  Na(X)leon, 
just  as  he  thought  he  could  induce  Czar  Alex¬ 
ander  to  assist  him  in  this  aim  by  pro(xising 
to  him  a  subversion  of  German  institutions  no 
less  radical  than  that  wrought  by  the  hated 
I'rench  Revolution.  But  he  was  naive  in  think¬ 
ing  that  his  aims  could  Sv  vive,  once  the  im¬ 
mediate  goal  was  achieved.  Against  Mctter- 
nich  he  had  to  fail;  yet  he  left  a  leavening  lor 
the  future  history  of  lilK*ralism,  he,  the  man 
must  u()(xised  to  Rationalism,  the  simple  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  man  who  fought  against  a  negligible 
tax  of  3,000  guilders  when  he  was  called  u(X)n 
to  Ixrar  his  share  like  all  the  other  “(xrople.” 
An  interesting  (xrrsonality,  hard  to  understand, 
im(x>ssible  to  ex()lain  until  we  know  more 
alxiut  him.  'I'he  larger  edition  should  thus  lx: 
must  useful  to  all  students. 

lleinruh  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Wolfgang  Schwarz.  Des  OstwinJs  eisiger 
Psalm.  Berlin.  Elders.  1955.  269  (lages. 
9.80  dm. 

An  autobiographical  account,  by  a  German 
war  prisoner,  of  nine  years  s(x;nt  in  SilKrian 
lalxir  cam()s.  'I'he  author,  a  cavalry  officer,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  at  the  eml  of 
World  War  I'wo  and,  under  the  terms  of 
intcr-Allicd  agreements,  deliveretl  to  the  Red 
Army,  1  le  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a  “war 
criminal” — Ix'cause  his  unit  was  (lart  of  an 
SS-division — but  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  twenty-five  years  of  hard  lalxjr.  I  le  was  re¬ 
leased  in  1953, 

I'he  gruesome,  but  by  now  familiar,  back¬ 
ground  story  of  hunger  marches,  (ihysical  and 
(isychological  suffering,  work  in  c(uarries  and 
mines,  endless  interrogations,  s()ying  and  in¬ 
forming,  and  of  des(x;rate  attem()ts  to  esca(x-, 
is  retold  in  the  (xiwerful  ()rose  of  a  skilled 
writer  and  interwoven  with  (x;netrating  re¬ 
flections  of  a  keen  observer.  I'he  Ixxik  gives 
eloc(uent  testimony  to  the  (irofound  moral  cri¬ 
sis  of  our  times,  which  “has  destroyed  a  world 
in  the  hearts  of  a  generation”;  but  it  also  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  human  s()irit  over 
physical  suffering:  “crucifietl,  yet  uidiroken.” 

Fat  lav  Mosteclty 
Catholic  University  of  Amenta 

Richard  Strauss,  lose()h  (iregor,  Hriej- 
wechsel:  I9i4  PJ49.  Roland  'I'enschert,  ed. 
Salzburg.  Muller.  1955,  ?24  (lages  |  17 

(dates.  12.50  dm. 

'I'he  corres(xjndence  lietween  Strauss  and  his 
third  librettist,  alxnit  350  letters  written  lx:- 
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tween  1934  and  1949,  is  highlighted  by  the 
towering  artistic  sense  for  guidance  regarding 
the  o{x;ratic  output  ( hnedenstujf,  Daphne, 
IJebe  der  Dunae )  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  aged 
com|>oser*s  disciplined  coinniunications.  A 
numlier  of  times  Oregor,  the  theatrical  exjiert 
and  meritorious  discoverer  oi  new  ideas  for 
stage  works,  had  to  take  Strauss’s  unreserved 
rebuke  for  “over-jioetic  expressions”  or  “empty 
phrases,”  always  admonished  by  the  com()oser 
that  nothing  but  sincerest  truth  should  pre¬ 
vail  “in  der  Werkstatte.”  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Strauss — via  (Iregor — relied  im¬ 
mensely  on  the  verdict  of  Stefan  Zweig  (for 
obvious  reasons  he  is  called  “our  friend  Z.” 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Nazi  regime),  hut 
also  cited  1  lofmannsthal  time  and  again  as  his 
most  ideal  text-writer.  Approving  finally  of 
Strauss’s  logical  reasoning,  Ciregor  served  the 
com|Miser  to  the  Ixrst  of  his  abilities,  fully 
aware,  though,  that  he  had  to  lie  proud  to  lx; 
the  chosen  collalxirator  for  three  of  Strauss’s 
late  masterpieces. 

Real,  close  friendship  Ixrtween  jxKt  and  com- 
|xjscr  cannot  lx:  detected  in  this  exchange  of 
fruitful  letters,  and  the  rather  formal  way  in 
which  they  were  addressed  is  not  surprising 
for  those  who  read  the  Strauss-i  lofmannsthal 
corresjxmdence.  With  the  increasing  jxiwer  of 
I  litler,  the  war,  and  (xistwar  years,  not  only 
despair  and  helplessness  s|x:ak  from  these  let¬ 
ters,  hut  also  blunt  and  cynical  remarks  alxiut 
the  “new  glory”  of  a  regime  that  Strauss  was 
finally  overjoyed  to  see  vaiK|uishcd,  as  he 
breathed  the  “air  of  freedom”  again  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  'I'he  elalxirate  ideas  Strauss  furnished  to 
(iregor’s  Weltgeuhuhte  des  'I' heaters,  cul¬ 
minating  ill  a  characterization  of  music 
(“What  is  music?  A  miracle!  Standing  Ix:- 
tween  thoughts  and  a|)[)carance;  a  dawning 
mediatrix  lietween  spirit  and  matter,  related 
to  Ixith — and  still  different  from  Ixith;  spirit 
needing  the  measure  of  time,  music  is  matter; 
hut  matter  that  can  dis^iense  with  space!”), 
give  ample  proof  of  the  comjxiser’s  deep  think¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  of  his  self-willed  attitudes 
towards  theatrical  and  artistic  problems.  Again 
Strauss  emerges  here  as  a  |x:rsonality  of  high¬ 
est  stature,  dedicating  his  life  to  creative  use¬ 
fulness,  and  ceaselessly  striving  for  the  ultima 
Thule  to  gain  immortality. 

Robert  Hreuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  y. 

Martin  P.  Nilsson.  Die  hellenistiss  he 

Sthule.  Munchen.  Beck.  19SS.  xi  -f-  lOl 

pages  -}"  ^  plates.  12  dm. 

This  slender  hut  incompressihly  solid  volume 
is  from  a  master  hand.  'I’he  numerous  inscrip¬ 


tions  and  papyri  ujKin  which  such  inquiries 
must  essentially  rely  have  liecn  critically  in¬ 
terpreted  and  skilfully  combined.  Although 
Professor  Nilsson  has  more  than  once  deplored 
the  gaps  that  still  remain,  what  he  gives  us  is 
a  surprisingly  inclusive  and  detailed  chapter 
in  the  history  of  ancient  education. 

'I'he  1  lellenistic  schcjols  with  which  the  lxx)k 
is  specifically  concerned  were,  as  Nilsson 
shows,  a  creation  of  their  age,  adapted  from 
the  educational  practice  of  an  earlier  day.  Like 
the  earlier  schools,  they  were  closely  asscei- 
ated  in  each  case  with  a  gymnasium;  unlike 
them,  they  included  among  their  pupils  boys 
in  the  early  years  of  adolescence.  The  phys¬ 
ical  arrangements  of  the  scluxils,  the  piroblcms 
of  their  suppxirt  and  management,  the  age- 
groups  of  the  piupils,  the  content  of  their  not 
very  formal  curriculum,  the  frequent  athletic 
and  academic  contests  and  the  variety  of  civic 
affairs  in  which  the  pupils  took  part — these 
and  kindred  topics  arc  presented  in  a  manner 
which  a  brief  review  can  acknowledge  but  not 
dcscrilx;. 

.More  justice  can  lx:  done  to  Nilsson’s  evalu¬ 
ative  conclusions,  which  arc  in  substance  these: 
I  hc  1  lellenistic  scluxil  kepit  alive  through  some 
five  centuries  the  (ircck  ideal  of  a  rounded 
physical  and  cultural  dcvclojnncnt.  Since  it 
did  not  in  autarkic  fashion  seek  its  goal  within 
itself,  but  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  scKial 
order  that  surrounded  it,  it  could  inspire  and 
direct  the  youth  to  active  p)articipation  in  the 
religious  and  civic  concerns  of  the  community. 
Pinally,  the  Hellenistic  school  rendered  this 
huge  service  to  the  cause  of  human  culture: 
Deeply  rooted  in  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
older  literature,  it  forced  Christianity  to  make 
itself  familiar  with  ’the  literature  of  classic 
(J recce. 

Ronald  H.  l^vmson 

University  of  Maine 

^  l.a:ojK»ld  Prohaska.  Existentialismus  und 

Tadagogil{.  1  lerder.  1955.  viii  T  l!f7  {Jages. 
38  s. 

rhe  author  is  university-lecturer  and  director 
of  the  Institute  of  (aimparative  Pedagogy  at 
Salzburg,  Austria.  I’he  Ixxik  was  published 
with  px:rmission  by  authorities  of  the  Roman 
C'atholic  Cdiurch. 

Prohaska  wrote  this  philosophical  treatise 
with  a  utilitarian  pxiint  in  mind.  1  Ic  starts  out 
with  the  assumption  that  a  good  educator  has 
to  do  justice  to  changes  in  his  environment,  in¬ 
cluding  philosophical  ideas  and  educational 
tcchni(|ucs.  Therefore,  in  the  first  part,  he 
examines  the  interrelationship  Ix’tween  phil¬ 
osophy  and  [x:dagogy.  In  the  second  part,  he 
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confronts  Existentialism  and  |icdagagy,  and  in 
the  third  part  I’rohaska  attempts  to  construct 
an  existentialist  |)edagogy  on  a  Cdiristian  basis, 
which  would  always  have  to  have  a  threefold 
goal,  an  individual,  social,  and  cosmic  goal. 
Fullillment  of  this  aim  would  make  a  resti¬ 
tution  of  order  m  this  world  [x>ssil)le. 

I  he  author  reali/.e.s  the  limitations  of  his 
work,  (iabriel  Marcel’s  and  .Martin  Heideg¬ 
ger’s  philosophies  are  not  included  in  this  dis¬ 
sertation. 

The  book  should  l)c  recommended  to  schol¬ 
ars  of  philosophy  who  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  confrontation  and  reconciliation  ot 
C'hristianity  and  Existentialism. 

Armin  E.  Strut !{ 
Morgan  State  College 

Das  al{tuelle  luxil{on.  (iiitersloh.  Bertels¬ 
mann.  1956.  510  2-col.  jiages,  ill.  -E  ^2 
plates.  14.80  dm. 

I  lere  is  a  new  ty{)c  of  popular  la  xil{on-n\Ak- 
ing.  d'he  profusely  illustrated  (over  1,000  pic¬ 
tures)  work  reflects,  and  explains  in  some 
2,800  entries  which  often  are  brief  articles, 
facts,  problems,  personalities,  and  noteworthy 


In  Its  vnlunie  fur  I '>5 1  (VdI.  25)  Books  AI>roiid 
printed  three  artulcs,  two  of  them  symposia,  whiefi 
had  to  <lo  with  the  Nolicl  Prize  for  l.iterature.  The 
.Swedish  Academy  of  the  KiKhtecn,  winch  designates 
the  winners,  was  roundly  criticized.  Toilay  these  ar¬ 
ticles  acquire  fresh  interest  from  the  award  of  the  l'r55 
pri7.e  to  llallddr  I.axness,  an  Icelandic  author,  and 
hence  representative  of  a  culture  which  Swedes  ad¬ 
mire  and  understand  more  than,  for  instance,  that  of 
Camlxxlia. 

Even  liefore  this  latest  award  KaKnvald  Skreile  wrote 
in  the  Oslo  newspajier  Dughtudet  on  April  16,  1655,  on 
“The  Nobel  Prize  for  l.iterature."  Skrede  implieil  that 
the  task  of  the  Swedish  Academy  is  imp<i5sible.  He 
doubted  that  anylxMly  had  read  IxKiks  by  all  the  pri/ar- 
winners  up  to  date.  The  Swedish  Academy  ou^ht  to 
read  works  by  all  possible  comjietitors  for  the  Pri7.e. 
Does  It?  Can  it’  “The  Nolicl  Pri/.e  is  no  world  prize. 
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or  otherwise  significant  occurrences  of  the  past 
ten  years,  the  first  decade  of  the  atomic  age. 
Dclilierately  renouncing  the  traditional  search¬ 
ing  and  scholarly  approach  of  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious  multi-volume  cncyclo[)edias,  this  vividly 
written,  attractively  presented  work  compiled 
by  the  unnamed  Bertelsmann  Lexil(on-Ee(Jal^- 
tion  fills  a  gap  and  breaks  new  ground,  pro¬ 
viding  the  contemjHirary  reader  with  a  handy 
t(M)l  fur  keeping  abreast,  or  at  least  up-tu date, 
with  the  tremendous  developments — and  their 
complex  interrelations — of  our  rapidly  moving 
age.  ('areful  $|Mit-checking  indicates  that  no 
major  field  of  knowledge  has  Ixren  left  out. 
li./i.  readers  will  lie  particularly  pleased  with 
the  attention  paid  to  literary  trends  and  [K’r- 
sunalities.  A  colored  4-pagc  table  listing  major 
hap[)enings  from  1945-1955  in  the  fields  of 
history,  business,  natural  sciences  and  tech¬ 
nology,  geography,  medicine,  sfxirts,  literature 
and  stage,  film,  music,  [ihilosofiliy,  and  church 
life,  as  well  as  a  more  detailed  Chronii(  tier 
fahre  /9-r5-/955  on  nineteen  (lagcs  consider¬ 
ably  enhance  the  usefulness  ol  this  successful 
new  venture  by  a  modern-miiuled  publisher. 

E.  /;.  N. 

M  M 


by  anil  larxe  it  to  thr  ticrriiunK'  ami  Romancr 

larulv  III  Eurojic  ami  to  ifir  U.  .S.  A."  No  American 
hail  rcccivtil  the  prize  up  to  |6f()  but  since  then  five 
out  of  twenty  priza-s  had  K"ne  to  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  It  may  lie  remarked  parenthetically  that  tint 
thould  dispose  of  the  arvumentt  of  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  Hooks  Aliroad's  symposia,  to  the  effect 
that  the  .Swedish  Academy  is  anti-American.  Slavs, 
no  mean  fraction  of  Eumiie's  (lopulation,  arc  iKnorrd. 
.Asia  has  had  one  prize  winner,  'I'aKore  {who  wrote  in 
English);  South  America  has  had  one,  but  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  including  New  Zealand,  have 
had  none. 

Surely  the  fault  it  Nofiel't.  As  Skrede  implied,  Noliel 
set  the  Sweilish  Academy  a  task  tiMi  bix  for  any  Kt'iup 
of  eiKhtccn,  pnJiably  too  bi^  for  any  Krnup  what 
soever.  laslie  E.  Smith 

Unti/eraty  of  Oklahoma 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Ilead-IJners” ) 

*  I’edro  ('aldcr/jn  dc  la  Karca.  FI  mayor  lion  on  literary  themes,  this  Ixxjk  offers  a  fine 

monstro  las  celos.  Kverett  W.  Hesse,  ed.  and  stimulating  example  of  critical  investiga- 

Madison,  Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin  tion.  Starting  from  the  criterion  that  the  study 
Press,  1955.  xi  -|-  249  pages.  of  landscape  as  a  literary  theme  implies  the 

Hesse  lal)els  his  lKx>k  “A  Critical  and  Anno-  previous  knowledge  of  “la  aptitud  humana 
tated  Pdition  from  the  Partly  I  {olographic  para  estimarlo,”  it  concludes  |)ointedly  that  “el 

Manuscript”  in  the  Bihlioteca  Nacional.  His  hecho  jxjsitivo  o  negativo  de  su  existencia  del)e 

has  obviously  been  a  lahcjr  of  love  and  of  great  ser  explicado  historicamente.” 
care.  'Fhe  Preface  states  that  in  the  present  For  her  historical  analysis  of  the  treatment 
edition  the  original  orthography  with  all  its  of  landsca()e  by  the  .Mexican  }K>ets,  the  author 

inconsistencies  has  l)een  preserved,  but  that  has  followed  the  plan  of  dividing  Mexican 

the  {)unctuation,  capitalization,  and  accentua-  |)octry  into  two  groups:  jx)ets  who  follow  the 

tion  have  l)een  modernized,  and  the  charac-  classical  scho(jl  and  those  who  are  Romantic, 

ters’  names  have  l>een  spelled  out.  The  Intro-  Modernist,  or  contem|Kjrary.  The  first  part 

duction  gives  a  very  brief  description  of  the  comprises  the  classic  trend  from  the  sixteenth 

manuscript  (the  third  act  of  which  is  in  ('al-  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  In 

deron’s  hand  except  for  the  last  four  folios),  the  respective  chapters  she  studies  the  various 

explains  the  distinctive  cjualities  of  (2alder6n’s  ways  of  approaching  the  theme  of  landscafx: 

calligraphy,  and  lists  and  descrilres  eighteen  by  fx)ets  representative  of  the  classical  line,  so 

editions  of  FI  mayor  monstruo.  There  follow  persistent  in  Mexican  lyricism.  Thus  Maria 

a  synopsis  of  the  play  and  a  consideration  of  del  ('armen  Millan  studies  “the  idealized  land- 

its  sources  and  the  treatment  of  the  play’s  sca|)c”  of  Francisco  dc  Terrazas,  “the  hy(x;r- 

theme  by  other  dramatists.  The  Intrcxluction  l»olical  landscajxr”  of  Bernardo  dc  Balbuena, 

ends  with  a  critical  comment  on  the  play  and  “the  inner  lanclscajie”  of  Sor  fuana  Incs  dc  la 

its  versification.  Cruz,  the  “objective”  of  Rafael  {.andivar,  the 

'Fhc  text  of  the  play  follows;  it  totals  3,612  “incidental  settings”  of  Fray  Manuel  Martinez 

lines.  Rather  than  placing  paleographic  notes  dc  Navarrctc,  the  “academic  landsca[)c”  of 

at  the  fcKit  of  each  page,  I  Icssc  has  put  them  in  I’csado,  ('arpio,  Roa  Barcena,  Montes  dc  Oca, 

his  ('ommentary,  along  with  other  notes  ex-  Ramirez  y  Fagaza,  concluding  with  the  “sym- 

|)lanatory  of  his  text,  followed  by  a  detailed  phonic  landscajic”  of  Manuel  )ose  f)th6n. 

description  of  the  Bihlioteca  .National  rnanu-  Facb  chapter  evidences  excellent  informa- 
script,  with  all  its  markings,  deletions,  and  tion  and  adcc]uatc  critical  apparatus,  con- 

similar  alterations  at  the  hands  of  play  pro-  firmed  by  the  bibliography  with  which  the 

ducers  and  other  interested  jicrsons.  Hesse’s  volume  closes.  It  is  enhanced  by  sound  judg- 

Ixxik  ends  with  a  list  of  the  variants  in  the  ment  and  a  language  of  precision  and  elegance 

printed  editions  and  the  variants  and  descrip-  which  is  the  mark  of  the  author’s  mature 

tion  of  the  cightccnth-ccntury  manuscript  style. 

copy.  fos^  Antonio  Portuondo 

7'his  is  a  critical  edition  in  the  full  sense  of  V ntverstdad  de  Oriente 

the  term,  and  it  deserves  the  scholarly  appro-  Santiago  de  Cuba 

batiori  that  it  will  surely  receive.  F^xcept  fur  a 

few  minor  slips  that  do  not  detract  from  the  Benjamin  ('arrion,  San  Miguel  de  Una- 

edition’s  worth,  there  would  seem  to  lie  little  muno.  Quito,  ('asa  de  la  ('ultura  Fxua- 

need  for  improving  it.  A  list  of  FTrata  accom-  toriana.  1954,  327  pages.  $R)  m/ec. 

panics  each  copy;  the  list  could  have  liecn  sup-  A  sixty-page  “critico-biografia”  of  Unamuno 

plcmented  by  a  few  additional  errors.  gives  the  title  to  this  volume  of  eleven  essays, 

Gerald  F.  Wade  chiefly  on  phases  of  Flcuador’s  artists  and  writ- 
LJ niversity  of  Tennessee  ers,  by  the  president  of  the  ('asa  de  Cultura 
Fx'uatoriana.  It  is  the  first  of  his  projxjscd 
**  Maria  del  ('armen  Millan. /:7 en /a  “Saints  of  the  Spirit”  scries. 

poesta  mexitana.  Mexico.  Universitaria.  Beginning  with  three  “.Meditations,”  ('ar- 
1952.  I9|  pages.  rion  expresses  his  admiration  for  a  half  dozen 

Among  the  scanty  Hispanic-Amcrican  produc-  Spanish  figures,  then  shows  how  Unamuno, 
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“the  man  of  faith  and  the  man  of  doubt”  is 
sup)enor  to  all  of  them,  “el  ultimo  espahol  de 
valor  universal.”  He  sees  him  as  “una  de  las 
cumbres  indiscutibles  del  [)ensamiento  con- 
temfX)raneo,”  brought  to  his  death  by  “el  mal 
de  Kspana.” 

To  clarify  his  discussion  of  Cloya  and  of 
(luayasamfn,  the  author  includes  half  a  dozen 
reproductions  of  their  art.  In  writing  of  his 
country’s  literature,  he  provides  {)en  and  ink 
sketches  by  Rodriguez  of  many  of  Ecuador’s 
leading  writers.  Written  with  sentiment  and 
fxjetry,  this  IxKjk  should  inspire  the  young 
artists  of  Ecuador  to  whom  Carridn  addresses 
his  appeal. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Allierto  Jimenez.  Juan  Valera  y  la  genera- 
ci6n  de  IffOS.  Oxford.  Holphin.  1956.  177 
pages.  17/6. 

Seldom  does  a  series  of  lectures  lead  to  as  uni¬ 
fied  a  volume  as  this  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  study  of  the  work  of  Valera  and 
of  his  place  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  d'hrec 
introductory  chapters  treat  of  Romanticism  as 
l>oth  an  inspiration  of  Spanish  literature  and  a 
reflection  of  Spanish  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  give  a  most  interesting  history 
of  the  Spanish  novel,  and  locate  Valera  in  the 
generation  of  1868  in  company  with  Alarcon, 
Pereda,  and  (ialdos.  A  bio-bibliographical 
chapter  on  Valera  is  then  followed  by  a  study 
of  his  work  as  jxiet,  essayist,  and  novelist. 
After  noting  in  his  novels  two  ever-present 
elements — “el  dato  autobiografico  externo  e 
interno”  and  “el  marco  cordoWs  dentro  del 
dial  se  desarrolla  la  accion” — Jimenez  selects 
three  “symlxilic”  characters  which  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  Valera  revealed  himself  in 
his  work.  His  concluding  chapter,  on  the  fi¬ 
nal  novels  Juanita  la  Imi ga  and  Morsamor  in 
which  Valera  passed  in  review  the  various 
themes  treated  in  his  earlier  works,  presents  a 
similar  synthesis  of  his  ideas.  The  IxMik  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  critical  literature 
on  nineteenth  century  Spain,  while  it  has  the 
added  grace  of  lieing  printed  with  care,  clar¬ 
ity,  and  Ixrauty. 

Madaline  W.  Nuhols 
Albuifuerijue,  N.  M. 

Vicente  Llorens  ('astillo.  Liberales  y  ro- 
mdnticos.  Una  emigratidn  espanola  en 
Inglaterra  ( lH2i-lHi4 ).  Mexico,  (x)legio 
de  Mexico.  1954.  ^82  pages  V)  plates. 
“A  clear,  intelligent  Ixxik,  well  conceived  and 
well  develofxrd,”  Professor  Arncrico  ('astro 
has  said  about  Llorens’s  analysis  of  the  Liberal 
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migrations  to  England  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Professor  Llorens  studies 
mainly  the  Spanish  groups  in  London  and  ana 
lyzes  their  attitudes  alx>ut  [xilitics,  literature, 
and  everyday  living.  This  is  a  careful  and  tie¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  historical  and  scxiological 
data  that  sheds  much  light  on  the  fusion  of 
[xjlitics  and  literature  that  gave  birth  to  Span¬ 
ish  Romanticism. 

Manuel  Durdn 

Smith  College 

*  Nilita  Vientfis  (laston.  Introduciidn  a 
Henry  Janies.  Mexico.  La  Torre.  1956.  98 
pages. 

This  is  a  concise,  very  readable  introduction  to 
Henry  James’s  work  intended  for  the  Spanish 
lay  reader.  There  is  no  attempt  to  revaluate 
James’s  contribution;  (iastoii  seems  content 
merely  to  worship  at  his  shrine  and  reiterate 
W.  H.  Auden’s  famous  epitaph  (“At  the 
(»rave  of  Henry  James”):  “()  jxx-t  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult,  dear  addicted  artist.” 

The  essay  treats  James  as  a  critic  as  well  as 
a  writer  of  stories  and  novels.  In  fact,  the  most 
original  part  of  the  study  is  that  given  over  to 
the  criticism.  "The  Art  oj  Fiction,  los  Cuader- 
nos  y  los  Trejacios  son  en  conjunto  la  mas 
completa  ars  poetica  del  oficio  del  novelista  y 
los  documentos  mds  fascinadores  sobre  el  pro- 
ceso  de  la  creation  artistica.”  (laston  clearly 
prefers  these  occasional  critical  writings  to  the 
criticism  of  any  otlier  litterateur;  he  mentions 
Poe,  Valery,  and  Virginia  Wtxtlf  as  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  creative  prtxess  who  have  fallen 
short  of  James’s  achievement.  'Eo  give  his  es¬ 
say  a  distinctive  Spanish  slant,  (iaston  com¬ 
pares  The  Art  oJ  Tution  to  Ortega  y  (lassct’s 
Ideas  sobre  la  novela.  “La  teoria  de  James  y  la 
de  Ortega  se  basan  pues  en  cste  principio:  ‘no 
explicar  nada  al  lector,  sino  presentar;  no  hater 
referencia  a  las  losas,  mostrarlas.’  ” 

Turning  from  criticism  to  the  novel,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Introduccidn  a  Henry  James  Ix:- 
comes  less  original.  I  he  detailed  study  of  The 
Ambassadors  as  a  novela  ejemplar  situ\  of  Lam- 
Ixrrt  Strether  as  a  Caballero  de  sensibilidad  ton 
tributes  little  new  to  our  understan<ling  of  this 
novel  or  of  its  principal  character.  'I'he  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  heroines  of  Daisy  Miller,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  The  Portrait  oJ  a  I-ady,  The  Wings 
oJ  the  Dove,  and  The  (iolden  Houd  restate 
timeworn  convictions  on  the  Jamesian  novel. 
The  same  might  Ixr  said  for  the  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  the  artist-heroes. 

One  of  the  strong  |x>ints  of  this  study  is  the 
excellent  twelve-page  bibliography.  It  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  in 
length,  to  the  remainder  of  the  lxx>k.  Hut  it 
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more  than  justifies  itself  by  lKinj»  es{)ccially 
rich  in  reference  material  and  (juite  up  to  date. 
It  lists  not  only  the  works  by  and  alxjut  jarncs, 
but  offers  a  handy  ^uide  to  all  such  literature 
ivailahle  in  Spanish. 

Oastbn’s  study  is  intended  almost  uni(|ucly 
for  the  amateur.  Any  Spanish  reader  who  is 
not  ac(|uainted  with  James  will  find  this  a 
useful  handlxiok  fur  an  explanation  of  his 
methixl.  It  may  even  exert  an  ap))eai  to  the 
sjiecialist  who  will  lx:  interested  in  the  com¬ 
parison  Ixrtween  certain  theories  of  C)rtega  and 
those  of  this  major  American  writer. 

Melvin  /.  b'nedman 
Heidelberg 

^  l  omis  Borras.  Im  sangre  de  las  almas. 
.Madrid.  .N'acional.  2nd  cd.,  B>55.  555 
jiaj'cs.  VU  ptas. 

riie  pur|Kise  of  this  novel,  as  the  author  tells 
us,  is  to  exjKise  Communism  and  all  of  its 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  artistic  shortcom- 
inj's.  riie  characters  are  warmly  and  human¬ 
ly  |x>rtraycd  and,  accordinjjly,  undergo  a  spir¬ 
itual  deterioration  as  a  consecjuence  of  their 
contact  with  Ckimmunism.  'I'he  style  is  rajiid 
and  rhetorical,  and  not  infrequently  sins  from 
a  doctrinaire  enthusiasm  more  concerned  with 
the  thesis  than  with  character  delineation  or 
the  jilot.  I’erhajis  a  more  subtle  ajijiroach 
would  have  put  across  more  effectively  the 
main  jxiints  which  Borras  worked  so  hard  to 
make,  namely,  that  the  characters  lost  their 
soul,  and  with  this  loss,  their  own  identity. 
The  association  of  Stalin  and  Mephistopheles 
through  their  dialogue  in  the  preface,  and  that 
of  the  latter  and  several  soldiers  of  diverse  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  prologue,  gains  in  wit  what  it 
loses  in  subtlety. 

Manuel  II.  (luerra 
State  University  Teachers  College,  N.  Y. 

Jose  l-uis  ('astillo  I’uche.  Con  la  muerte  al 
hombro.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1^54. 
.?fi5  jiages.  50  jitas. 

I'rom  the  standpoint  of  story,  structure,  and 
characteri/ation,  this  is  an  excellent  first  novel. 
'I'he  plot  is  contrived  to  maintain  interest 
throughout.  The  story  liegins  in  .Madrid  where 
the  protagonist,  convinced  that  he  is  suffering 
from  an  incurable  disease,  awaits  death.  Alone 
in  his  room  or  w'alking  the  streets  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  at  night,  he  relives  his  jiast  life,  starting 
with  his  IxjyluxuJ  in  the  provincial  town  of 
1  l^cula  where  the  atmosphere  is  somlx-r,  op¬ 
pressive,  fanatical.  All  the  significant  jx-ople 
in  his  life,  his  family  in  particular,  are  present¬ 
ed  with  interesting  effect.  ,\  considerable  part 
of  the  novel  concerns  his  exjK-riences  in  the 


Civil  War.  In  the  midst  of  these  recollections 
there  is  an  extended  affair  with  a  girl  whom  he 
meets  one  day  in  his  wanderings  alxiut  .Ma¬ 
drid.  Kventually  rejilaced  by  another  man,  he 
IS  driven  to  commit  an  act  of  violence  against 
the  rival.  What  follows  is  related  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  closing  pages  susjx:nseful 
reading. 

Albert  Jirent 
University  of  Missouri 

^  .Maria  Ascension  I’resnedo.  Dos  sombras 
blancas.  .Madrid.  Aguado.  n.d.  25U  pages. 
f5  ptas. 

I  his  is  a  first  novel  and  suffers  from  some  of 
the  faults  that  lieset  young  authors  lx;fore  they 
attain  artistic  maturity.  I'lie  writer  fails  pri¬ 
marily  in  her  lack  of  creative  power  and  her 
inability  to  sustain  interest  over  the  novel 
length. 

'I'he  Ixxjk  tells  a  tragic  love  story  with  the 
imjiressive  licauty  of  La  .Montana  as  a  setting. 
Although  the  author  is  obviously  fond  of  La 
.Montana,  her  attempts  to  communicate  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  the  reader  come  to  grief  in  a  snarl 
of  over-idealized  montahesas,  puerile  situa¬ 
tions  that  keep  the  plot  at  a  standstill  for  the 
lx:tter  part  of  the  novel,  and  cloying  sentimen¬ 
tality. 

Lxeeju  for  the  contemjilative  hero,  her  char¬ 
acters  are  unconvincing.  Her  (Kcasional  suc¬ 
cess  at  pixrtic  projection  of  the  evcr<hanging 
moods  of  the  sea  is  not  enough  to  offset  the 
numerous  digressions,  pointless  details,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  romanticism  that  drag  the  work  down 
to  mediocrity. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Juan  Cioytisolo.  ftiegos  de  manos.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1‘>5L  27  f  pages,  55  ptas. 

\  terrifying  look  at  what  could  lie  called  the 
Spanish  lost  generation:  the  adolescents  who 
saw,  as  children,  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war 
and  developed  a  sense  of  relK:llion  and  amoral- 
ity  which  turned  them  into  anarchists.  The 
drama — the  attempted  murder  of  a  Ixmrgeois 
|K>litician  hy  one  of  the  mcmlxrrs  of  the  group 
— allow's  the  author  to  jiresent  several  ty|K-s  of 
young  men  and  women,  some  of  them  unusu¬ 
ally  interesting  persons,  in  the  sordid  atmos- 
jihere  of  jxistwar  Madrid,  where  cynicism, 
cruelty,  and  treachery  arc  considered  the  in- 
dis|M:nsablc  virtues  with  which  to  fight  the 
traditional  existing  values  and  order  of  their 
Ixiurgcois  forebears. 

This  excellent  novel,  which  Spanish  critics 
have  comparetl  to  (iide’s  lu's  jaux-monnayeurs 
anil  to  Cocteau’s  lu!s  enfants  terribles,  is  writ- 
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ten  in  a  brittle,  matter-of-fact  style  of  complete 
objectivity,  but  not  without  compassion  for 
these  complex  victims  of  a  world  they  never 
made  and  do  not  now  want. 

Its  violence,  which  caused  some  readers  to 
lalxrl  the  hook  as  morbid,  degenerate,  and  ir- 
res[)onsible,  forced  the  author  to  moilify,  re¬ 
luctantly,  parts  of  the  original  text  before  the 
censors  would  accept  it.  Such  as  it  is,  juegos 
de  tnanos  remains  a  most  [wwerful  picture  of 
a  certain  as|)ect  of  |)ost-war  Spanish  society 
and  an  unusually  successful  first  novel  from 
the  artistic  |xnnt  ol  view. 

john  H.  Rust 
Sweet  Hriar  ('allege 

*  Jose  M.,  Ramona  Massip.  Ims  rulces.  Har- 
celona.  Destino.  1M54.  2H*)  pages.  55  ptas. 
'I'he  authors  of  this  novel  are  man  and  wife. 
Both  are  journalists,  well  known  in  Spanish 
circles  for  their  corres|H)ndence  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  lose  Maria  is  also  the  author  of  a  IxKik 
called  Ij)s  Estadas  IJnidas  y  su  presidente. 
Ramona  writes  brilliant  accounts  ol  American 
life. 

l^s  rakes  recounts  the  vicissitudes  of  .a  Span¬ 
ish  family  which  must  acclimati/e  itsell  to  the 
American  way  of  lile.  In  the  composition  of 
the  w’ork,  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  com¬ 
bining  their  impressions  as  journalists  and 
foreigners  in  this  country  with  the  exjxrrience 
of  a  set  of  fictitious  characters.  'I'liese  are  |x*o- 
ple  who  must  resolve  the  problems  whicb  con¬ 
front  all  immigrants:  problems  whicb  arise 
as  they  set  about  acciuiring  a  new  culture  when 
their  own  is  already  mature  within  them. 

The  story  is  told  with  all  the  Spanish  verve 
which  makes  a  novel  of  this  kind  so  readable 
and  enjoyable.  While  not  lx.*ing  excessively 
deep,  it  is  an  interesting  book  lx:cau'.c  it  is  so 
full  of  life  and  bunianity. 

Mary  liarelli 
Ohio  State  University 

Luis  Merino  Reyes.  Regazo  amargo.  San¬ 
tiago  de  (diile.  Zig-Zag.  1V55.  140  pages. 

I  lardly  a  novel,  for  lack  of  plot;  rather  a  pure 
character-study,  a  prize  winner,  in  wdiicli  the 
already  noted  author  and  holder  of  other  lit¬ 
erary  distinctions  displays,  in  elegant  language, 
his  gift  for  [xrnetrating  psychology,  but  which 
also  disregards  unity  of  structure  and  interest, 
rhere  are  trivial  repetitions,  and  the  secondary 
characters  contribute  little  to  the  tale  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  Santi.igo,  where  a  grieving  w'idow  sees 
her  ('atholic  precepts  defied  by  a  wayward 
son  and  a  daughter  who,  dominated  by  an 
“absurd  obsession,”  rejects  the  motber’s  tute¬ 
lage,  marries  a  divorce  in  a  civil  ceremony. 
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then  tires  of  him  even  more.  ()  temporal  O 
mores!  Best  drawn  characters  are  the  pathetic 
mother  and  her  son’s  mistress  Moraiba. 

Thor  /.  Heck 
Hanover,  Ind. 

^  /\ntonio  I’rieto.  Tres  pisadas  de  hombre. 

Barcelona.  I’laneta.  I ‘>55.  27  i  pages. 
"I’laneta  Prize”  for  I ‘>55.  Tres  pisadas  de  hom¬ 
bre  is  a  story  of  adventure — emerald  smug¬ 
gling —  in  a  South  American  jxjrt  and  in  the 
Amazon  jungle.  'I'he  hap|)enings  are  succes¬ 
sively  centered  arounil  three  men,  three  char¬ 
acters  carved  out  with  extraordinary  psycho¬ 
logical  precision.  I'he  simplicity  atui  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  author's  literary  attitude  allows 
him  a  daring  of  expression  which  very  few 
would  care  to  risk. 

I'he  jxjetic  value  of  the  symlnjls  of  Prieto’s 
language  and  the  subtle  in(|uiry  into  tbe  es 
sence  and  Ixrhavior  motivation  of  his  very  hu¬ 
man  heroes  place  this  novel,  despite  its  excite¬ 
ment  and  exoticism,  very  far  from  the  usual 
mystery  and  adventure  thriller. 

Olga  H.  Eerrer 
University  of  Hufjalo 

^  Mario  Puga.  Euerto  tholo.  .Mexico.  Ix)s 
Presentes.  I ‘>55.  257  pages. 

I'his  novel  takes  place  in  a  small  fishing  village 
and  (xirt  in  Peru.  A  young  lather  is  conscripted 
by  the  navy  and  in  a  cruise  to  San  I'rancisco  he 
jumps  ship.  After  twenty  years  the  ileserter 
returns  home,  but  ho|x;lessly  crippled.  1  lis 
spine  had  lieen  crushed  in  San  Prancisco  wlien 
a  load  of  sugar  sacks  tell  on  him.  American 
medical  science  proved  of  no  avail.  Phis  once 
proud,  robust  youth  is  now  a  pitiful  sight,  un¬ 
able  to  walk  or  even  sit  up.  I  lis  wife,  too,  is 
aged  Ixryond  her  years,  exhausted  from  the 
work  of  maintaining  her  home  and  supporting 
their  sun.  I'he  latter  is  now  a  healthy  youth, 
going  to  sea  in  a  fishing  Iniat  and  helping  sup¬ 
port  the  home  with  his  earnings. 

In  this  coastal  town  there  is  a  shipping  com¬ 
pany  that  controls  the  life  of  the  village.  ’I'he 
dtxtor  employed  by  the  company,  through  a 
surgical  o|)cration,  succeeded  in  restoring  to 
Manuel  the  use  of  his  limbs.  During  his  years 
of  work  and  travel  abroad  Manuel  liecame 
conscious  of  the  unjust  lot  of  the  workers,  and 
now  he  helps  organize  into  a  lalxir  union  the 
men  employed  by  the  all-dominating  shipping 
company.  The  novel  ends  on  a  sad  note.  A 
terrific  storm  drowns  Manuel’s  son,  the  father 
is  carried  away  with  other  lalxir  leaders  as 
[irisoners  to  a  distant  island,  and  the  wife  and 
mother,  happy  at  the  return  and  healing  of 
her  husband,  now  loses  them  Iwith.  justice 
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in  the  small  Peruvian  port  is  a  mockery,  but 
the  workers  have  awakened  to  their  rights, 
and  while  some  were  murdered  by  the  army  in 
the  service  of  the  industrialists,  they  know  that 
the  battle  for  l)ct‘terment  must  goon  regardless 
of  sacrifices.  Agapito  Rey 

Indiana  University 

^  Manuel  Zapata  Olivella.  Hotel  de  vaga- 
bundos.  Bogota.  1955,  95  pages.  $5  m/col. 
One  wonders  how  the  Odombian  dramatist 
expects  to  find  the  fiftyHwo  actors  necessary  for 
a  production  of  this  Kspiral  Prizx  play  for  1954, 
and  next,  whether  this  pageant  of  a  New  York 
flophouse  is  worth  putting  on. 

It  is  a  slice  of  life,  with  representatives  of  a 
dozen  countries,  from  India  and  Jugoslavia  to 
Chile.  Kach  has  his  problems,  chiefly  financial, 
but  there  is  little  stressing  of  them  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  solution.  Only  at  the  end  docs  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  story  emerge,  when  the  only 
wealthy  patron  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Callister,  is 
found  dead,  and  a  Negro  is  arrested  l)ccausc 
he  has  neckties  that  (ballister  had  given  him. 
He  is  condemned  to  death,  and  those  in  the 
hotel  stage  a  hunger  strike  in  protest.  Police 
try  to  break  into  their  barricaded  room  and, 
in  the  excitement,  the  real  murderer  is  dis¬ 
covered,  too  late  to  save  the  Negro. 

Race  prejudice  is  played  up.  Philosophy  is 
discussed.  Phe  plight  of  the  immigrant  into  the 
United  States  is  |K>inted  up,  and  the  blurb  de¬ 
clares  this  is  ex|)crimental  and  departing  from 
the  usual  norms.  But  many  misprints,  the  use 
of  only  one  font  and  carelessness  in  differen¬ 
tiating  stage  directions  from  dialogue  make 
reading  difficult.  'I'hc  author  is  a  novelist  and 
short-story  writer,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  give 
him  a  place  as  (Colombian  dramatist. 

W tilts  Knapp  Jones 
Mtanti  University 

**  Francisco  l.luch  Mora.  Canto  desesperado 
a  la  centza.  Yauco,  P.  R.  “Colcccion  Rotla- 
dero.”  1955.  22  pages,  ill. 

This  l>ooklct  by  the  author  of  Del  asedto  y  la 
clausura  (Puerto  Rico,  1950)  is  a  fragment  of 
his  unpublished  Poemas  de  la  ceniza  (  1955- 
1954),  The  six  brief  selections  offered  here  as 
a  sample  of  the  longer  work  constitute  a  series 
of  variations  on  a  favorite  theme  for  I  f ispanic 
authors:  the  ineluctable  passage  of  time  and 
its  tragic  consequences  in  human  existence. 
Pervaded  by  tnexids  of  optimism,  anguish,  ami 
tender  resignation,  l.luch  Mora’s  [xjctry  affords 
a  subtiued  and  poignant  approach  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  enigma  of  Uht  sunt. 

Joseph  II.  Stlverman 
University  oj  Calijornia 


*  Jose  Cierardo  Manrique  de  I.ara.  Pedro  el 
ctego.  Madrid.  Insula.  1954.  128  pages,  ill. 
50  ptas. 

First  work  of  a  thirty-four  year  old  granadino, 
this  strange  and  original  [x>em,  probing  into 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe,  created  a 
deep  impression  in  Madrid  and  won  the  Pre- 
mio  “C^iudad  de  Barcelona,” 

Life  is  interpreted  through  the  groping  sen¬ 
sations  of  blind  Pedro,  who  is  Ixjlstered  up 
against  doubts  and  difficulties  by  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  wine.  Released  by  death,  he  becomes 
the  object  of  the  jxjct’s  profound  reflections 
lx;ginning: 

hn  tu  bolsillo  dc  honibrc  muerto 
Kuardas  ya — para  iiempre — la  cternidad. 

This  final  twenty-five  page  section  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  |X)em,  which  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  unusual  imagery  and  skilful 
but  sober  originality  of  verse. 

Josephtne  de  Boer 
Herl^eley,  CaltJ. 

^  Arturo  Torres- Rfoseco.  Cauttverto.  Anto- 
logia  poettca  ( 1940-1955 ).  Mexico.  Stu- 
dium.  189  pages.  $15  m/mex, 

(dimpses  Ixnh  precise  and  profound  into  the 
human  heart,  its  desires,  longings,  ho|x;s,  and 
fears,  arc  offered  us  in  this  impressive  collec¬ 
tion  of  lyric  jxxrms.  7'hc  hub  of  the  jxict’s 
world  is  love,  with  its  exquisite  pleasure  and 
excruciating  pain,  its  soft  throb  of  nostalgia, 
its  desolatcncss  at  (lartings,  its  seeking  for  ful¬ 
fillment  that  the  stanchless  flow  of  time  docs 
not  still,  and  the  thought  of  death  ever  present. 
These  themes  jxrrvadc  the  entire  anthology, 
giving  it  unity  and  pathos.  The  imagery  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  sensuous,  the  metrics  arc  varied 
and  show  a  mastery  of  form,  and  the  content 
has  substance.  Among  many  |xx;ms  of  siqierior 
quality  is  a  group  of  sonnets  dt  dicated  to  the 
fxict’s  wife, 

Ciabriela  Mistral  has  written  a  prologue  to 
the  volume  full  of  appreciation  and  (iraisc  for 
Torrcs-Rfoseco  and  his  works,  Ixnh  critical 
and  poetic;  it  is  disapfxiinting  and  rather  baf¬ 
fling  that  she  says  nothing  of  the  [xxrms  in 
Cautiverto. 

George  1).  Schade 
Universtty  oJ  Texas 

*  ('oncha  Zardoya.  /:/  desterrado  ensueho. 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1955.  119 
pages. 

This  new  Ixxik  of  |x>ctry  by  Concha  Zardoya, 
a  prominent  professor  at  Tulane  University,  is 
dedicated  to  Spanish  (xilitical  refugees  every¬ 
where.  The  poet  evokes  places  and  incidents 
of  her  native  land,  now  closed  to  her  and  to 
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all  intellectuals  who  will  not  abdicate  their  |ier- 
sonal  dignity.  The  sight  of  injustice  and  suf¬ 
fering  arouses  her  sensibility,  which  she  ex¬ 
presses  in  delicate  [XKrms  alx)ut  places  dear  to 
her  and  to  all  lovers  of  Spanish  culture.  The 
memory  of  these  places  warms  the  heart  of 
the  [xxrt  in  “these  cold  foreign  lands.”  It  is 
not  only  cities,  buildings,  rivers,  and  native 
plants  that  make  the  |x)et  long  for  the  places 
of  her  childhcxxl,  there  are  also  men  and  works 
rhat  became  an  intimate  part  of  her  intellec¬ 
tual  adult  personality.  She  recalls  with  affec¬ 
tion  teachers  and  ptxrts  who  have  inspired  her. 
'I'he  last  part  of  the  lxx)k  is  made  up  of  S|)an- 
ish  elegies  dedicated  to  her  favorite  jxx-ts; 
(iarcilaso,  San  Juan  de  la  (Tuz,  Quevedo, 
Hecquer,  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado,  and 
I.orca.  'I'he  Ixxik  closes  with  an  Ode  to  Pablo 
C'asals,  who  as  a  self-exile  emIxxJies  the  spirit 
of  self-respect  and  dignity  that  elicits  our  ad¬ 
miration. 

Zardoya  has  written  other  lxx)ks  of  poetry, 
but  nowhere  does  she  attain  this  delicate  ex¬ 
pression  rhat  touches  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
particularly  the  reader  who,  far  away  from 
home,  cannot  go  back  liecause  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pressive  environment  make  his  return  impos¬ 
sible. 

Agaptto  Rey 
Indiana  University 

^  Damaso  Alonso.  Estudtos  y  ensayos  gon- 
gortnos.  Madrid.  (Ircdos.  1955.  617  pages 
12  plates.  100  pt.rs. 

“Studies  and  Essays  on  CJongora”  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles,  most  of  them  published  lie- 
tween  1927  and  I94f  and  somewhat  modified 
in  the  present  edition;  seven  of  the  articles  are 
published  here  for  the  first  time.  The  Ixxjk  is 
dedicated  to  Luis  de  (longora  (1561-1627), 
the  Spanish  Haro<]ue  jx)et  who  has  given  his 
name  to  a  trend  in  literature. 

These  essays  offer  a  sharp  and  precise  study 
of  CJongora’s  fxjetry.  The  insight  into  (»6n- 
gora’s  manner  is  pcnetratingly  subtle  and 
should  help  to  dissipate  the  false  understand¬ 
ing  and  misinterpretations  of  this  writer  still 
based  on  out-of-date  literary  appreciation,  un¬ 
fortunately  prevalent  in  textlxx)ks  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Damaso  Alonso  will  never  insist  sufficiently 
on  the  distinction  between  obscurity  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  Gongora  being  a  clear  but  difficult  poet. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Harotjue  perio<l  in 
Spain,  as  a  synthesis  of  fxdarities,  sheds  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light  on  Ci6ngora  and  places  him  in  his 
real  role  in  Spanish  literature. 

The  accurate,  detailed,  and  very  methodical 
study  of  Ciongora’s  text  makes  the  reading  of 
this  book  very  satisfying  and  illuminating.  The 


scholars  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  ami  Ba¬ 
roque  jteriod  will  appreciate  Damaso  Alonso’s 
lxx}k. 

Olga  /'.  Ferrer 
University  of  litiffalo 

^  ('arlos  Blanco  Soler.  Comentarios  sobre  la 
vejez  y  otros  ensayos.  Madrid,  Aguilar. 
I95f.  XV  -J"  268  pages.  f5  ptas. 

Blanco  Soler  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  literature,  and  history:  as 
president  of  the  Asociacion  de  Kscritores  y 
Artistas  Medicos  and  as  author  of  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  FI  hip  de  Don  Juan. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  six  essays,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  definitely  related  to  the 
field  of  medicine.  In  the  first,  Blanco  Soler  con¬ 
siders  many  facts  of  gerontology — biological, 
psychological,  and  sociological — in  relation  to 
practical  questions  of  mental  health  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Tbe  essay,  “Ed  medico  y  el  literato,” 
reminds  us  that  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
men  of  letters  have  studied  medicine,  have 
lieen  doctors,  or  were  sons  of  d(xtors;  ('am- 
fxjamor,  Racine,  Schiller,  Keats,  Goldsmith, 
IXistoevsky,  the  (loncourts,  Ekhegaray,  Bena- 
ventc,  and  Ramon  ('ajal.  In  the  third  essay, 
“Edogio  de  la  enfermedad,”  the  author  relates 
the  role  of  illness  to  the  story  of  humanity: 
e.g.,  the  schizophrenia  of  Juana  la  Dxa,  the 
sfteech  impediment  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
alcoholism  of  Goldsmith  ami  de  Musset.  In 
the  fourth  essay,  “Breve  comentario  de  un 
medico  a  la  muerte  de  Jesucristo,”  the  eminent 
d(x:tor  exfilains  (dirist’s  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  development  and  his  crucifixion  from 
a  pathologist’s  point  of  view. 

The  last  two  essays  are  ilifTerent  in  vein.  “La 
soledad  de  la  Virgen  Maria”  deals  with  the 
physical  and  spiritual  development  of  Mary, 
the  rise  of  Mariolatry,  and  Mary  as  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  “el  triunfo  sohre  el  pecado  y  la  victoria 
sobre  la  muerte.”  1  he  last  essay  is  a  series  of 
aper^us  ufxni  cultural  and  historical  aspects 
of  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

A  subtitle  of  this  slender  volume  might  well 
lie:  Multum  in  parvo. 

lidna  I  Me  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

*  Ramon  ('anosa.  Ilistoria  menuda  de  un 
pueblo  gaitego.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1951. 
160  pages  -f-  8  plates.  50  ptas. 

The  “pueblo  gallego”  is  Vivero,  a  port  city,  ami 
the  author’s  birthplace.  Ramon  ('anosa  looks 
back  to  it  nostalgically  across  the  years,  recall¬ 
ing  anecdotes  about  familiar  people  and  places, 
seeking  to  recajiture  the  charm  of  days  gone 
by.  E^ach  recollection  is  unfolded  in  an  atmos- 
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phcrc  of  affectionate  gfxxl  humor.  fJn  the 
whole  the  writer’s  wit  is  a  little  too  glossy  to 
fit  his  humble  subjects,  although  cKcasionally, 
as  in  Semana  Santa,  mind  and  heart  and  [len 
combine  to  create  a  canvas  of  great  apfxral. 
It  is  regrettable,  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  wealth 
of  his  material,  that  (>anosa  saw  fit  to  touch 
lightly  on  many  subjects,  rather  than  give  ex¬ 
tensive  development  to  just  a  few. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

A.  Fernandez  Suarez.  HI  tiempo  y  el 
"hay".  Madrid.  Indice.  I '>55.  91  pages. 

A  lucid  development  of  the  relation  lietwcen 
time  and  “el  hay.”  We  live  s|X)ntaneously  in  a 
continuous  present,  lieing  unable  to  go  back  to 
the  past  and  incapable  of  realizing  ourselves 
in  the  future  (as  for  instance  our  own  death). 
F'or  when  time  dissolves  into  pure  existence  it 
is  an  absolute  present  that  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  universe,  the  ultimate  essence  of  “algo 
esti  aln,”  which  is  “inmovilidad  ubicuo  y 
cterno.” 

In  this  sphere  “del  hay”  all  is  {xjssible  if  not 
always  as  we  intended.  Moreover,  we  have 
only  liegun  to  dream  and  wish.  So  F’ernandez 
closes  with  the  hofx*  that  this  mental  game 
may  arouse  a  presentiment  of  the  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  the  barriers  of  our  mental  systenxs,  l)C- 
yond  which  are  waiting  worlds  whose  dis¬ 
covery  reejuires  a  “nueva  navcgacion  de  al- 
tura,  una  Ibgica  capaz  de  sustituir  ciertos  prin- 
cipios,  al  parecer  eternos,  y  cpie  no  son  sino 
fijaciones  jietreas  de  la  meiite.” 

fosephtne  de  lioer 
Her/^eley,  Calif, 

^  Marfa  Hlvira  Bermudez.  Im  vida  familiar 
del  mexicana.  Mexico.  Kobredo.  1955.  142 
pages.  ... 

'Phis  learned  appraisal  of  Mexican  life  is 
scarcely  one  to  lie  read,  on  the  fly,  by  the  typi¬ 
cal  tourist  who,  completely  without  justifica¬ 
tion,  is  often  to  l>e  found  engaged  in  similar, 
though  less  scholarly  study.  The  author,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page,  is  most  impressive. 
Obviously,  her  analysis  of  the  Mexican  hogar 
is  professional.  Yet  it  also  shows  intimate, 
sympathetic  closeness  to  the  Mexican  men  and 
women  she  examines.  A  gixid  time  for  read¬ 
ing  the  lxx)k  would  lie  along  with  other  post¬ 
tour  volumes.  The  present  reviewer,  doing 
just  that,  found  it  provocative  of  scientific 
evaluation  of  his  own  observations,  made  dur¬ 
ing  a  year’s  stay  south  of  the  Ixirder. 

Theodore  Ellery  Merritt 
Castro  Valley,  Calif. 


**  F'rancisco  ('uevas  Cancino.  Kiosevelt  y  la 
Iluena  Vecindad.  .Mexico.  F'ondo  de  (.ul- 
tura  Ficondmica.  1954.  551  pages.  S2.5(). 
The  “CIcxxJ  Neighlxjr  Policy”  here  described 
encompasses  almost  the  entire  scojie  of  the 
American  foreign  fxdicy  during  the  era  of 
F'ranklin  D.  Rfxjsevelt.  The  author,  a  .Mexican 
recipient  of  a  (lUggenheim  F'oundation  grant, 
confined  most  of  his  primary  research  to  the 
materials  in  the  Rfxisevelt  Library  and 
emerged  with  a  heavily  documented  but  not 
unexfxrcted  thesis.  Roosevelt  is  given  full 
credit  jicrsonally  for  almost  all  of  his  official 
thought,  speech,  and  action.  He  is  hailed  as  a 
deeply  religious,  ethical,  and  broad-minded 
world  statesman.  Almost  every  asfxrct  of  his 
foreign  jx»licy  is  fully  justified. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Fernando  Di'az-Plaja.  htstoria  de 

Espaha  en  sus  documentos.  II:  El  siglo 
XVltl.  .Madrid.  Instituto  de  FMudios  Po¬ 
liticos.  1955.  365  pages.  125  ptas. 
.According  to  the  author’s  preliminary  note, 
his  purjxjse  is  to  provide  a  bridge  Isetween  the 
ordinary  history  textbook  and  the  archives 
of  Spain.  Instead  of  an  itulex  or  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  the  work  contains  a  list,  arranged  alpha- 
lietically,  of  the  imjxirtant  events  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  F^ach  Jiage  lx:ars  marginal  notes 
indicating  the  year  treated  in  the  document(s) 
appearing  on  that  page.  IXspite  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  transitional  or  explanatory  comment, 
the  reader  finishes  the  work  with  a  feeling 
that  he  has  read  a  fairly  cohesive  account  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Spain.  Source  mate¬ 
rial  includes  newspapers  and  printed  histories 
as  well  as  manuscripts,  and  presents  numerous 
|X)ints  of  view,  foreign  as  well  as  Spanish,  con¬ 
cerning  the  events  related. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
U niversity  of  Southern  California 

Raiil  Silva  ('astro,  .dlberto  Blest  Cana. 
Santiago  de  ('hile.  Zig-Zag.  2nd  ed.,  1955. 
352  pages. 

This  volume  is  a  revision  and  condensation  of 
an  earlier  one  published  by  the  University  of 
('hile  in  1941,  as  the  winner  of  a  prize  for  the 
Ixrst  biography  of  Blest  (iana.  Largely  licrcft 
of  its  former  dissertation  style  and  many  pages 
of  supporting  documents,  it  is  now  a  manage- 
ahle  tool  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  Blest  (lana’s  life  and  works. 

Approximately  the  first  half  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  his  life  with  emphasis  on  his  diplo¬ 
matic  activity  in  the  United  States,  Fmgland, 
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and  France.  The  second  half  of  the  lKK)k  is  an 
extensive  critical  treatment  of  his  contributions 
to  various  literary  genres.  A  short,  annotated 
bibliography  enhances  the  usclulness  of  this 
informative  study  of  one  of  (Utile’s  finest 
writers. 

Ruhard  M. 

Purdue  University 

^  Luis  Fcli}tc  Vivanco.  Los  ops  de  Toledo. 
I^yendu  autohiogrdfua.  Barcelona,  Barna. 
19^?.  207  pages  9  plates.  5?  ptas. 

The  author  is  a  |K)et  and  translator  of  jxtets. 
'Phis  profoundly  interesting  IxKtk  is  written  in 
siniftle  and  fxtlishcd  prose  of  great  charm. 
'Fhere  is  nothing  pretentious;  it  seems  that  the 
author  is  sjteaking  with  himself.  I  le  relates  the 
awakening  of  his  adolescence;  he  was  living 
in  Toledo  at  the  titne.  The  city  and  the  soul  of 
the  lx)y  appear  to  l)c  unified,  commingled:  the 
objective  experience  with  the  Ixiy’s  fantasies; 
the  individualism  of  the  adolescent  and  Span¬ 
ish  individualism  coincide,  represented  by  the 
“Burial  of  the  Ca)unt  of  Orga/,”  by  FI  (ireco. 
The  two  chapters  which  he  devotes  to  this  arc 
very  important.  ’Fhe  entire  lxx)k  reveals  great 
sensitivity. 

RubSn  iMnda 
Mexico  City 

Luis  Merino  Reyes.  Rumho  a  Oceania. 
Santi.ago  de  (Uiilc.  Zig-Zag.  19‘5S.  120 
pages. 

The  author  presents  a  charmingly  subjective 
account  of  his  trip  to  Rajia  Nui  (Faster  Is¬ 
land).  I'hcre  are  enough  concrete  details  alx)ut 
the  Island  and  the  inhabitants  to  keep  one 
reasonably  well  oriented,  but  much  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  work  lies  in  .Merino  Reyes’s  re- 


The  fifth  annivers.iry  of  the  Ontro  Mexicano  de 
F.scritores  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  reporting  its  activities  for  the  five-year  ireruMl. 
The  intnxluctKin  explains  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Center,  which  encourages  and  makes  possible  the  pro- 
•luction  of  creative  works,  and  sponsors  translations, 
f-ollowing  sections  deal  with  works  published,  the 
translation  project,  theatrical  prosluctions,  perirNltcals, 
editions,  courses,  and  the  refwirt  concludes  with  a  bio¬ 
graphical  list  of  the  grantees. 
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action  to  his  travels.  I  le  succeeds  admirably  in 
sharing  with  the  reader  his  own  delight  ami 
awe  at  finding  himself  two  thousand  miles 
from  home,  his  thoughts  ami  emotions  upon 
coming  into  contact  with  a  way  of  life  so  dil- 
ferent  from  his  own,  and  his  joy,  now  that  his 
desire  for  adventure  and  change  has  Ix’en  satis 
fled,  at  returning  home  to  friendship  and  af¬ 
fection. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

Sergio  Buarcpie  de  I  lolamla.  Raises  del 
lirasil.  Mexico.  I'omh)  tie  (ailtura  Ixond- 
mica.  1955.  |H?  pages.  $1.20. 

'Fhis  is  a  study  of  the  Brazilian  national  char- 
.acter  written  by  a  well  known  literary  figure. 
Originally  published  in  I’ortugucsc  in  19(6  it 
now  apfiears  in  Spanish  with  some  revisions. 

It  is  well  known  that  sotne  of  the  best  de¬ 
scriptions  anti  analyses  tif  national  grtnips  have 
l)ccn  iom|X)sctl  by  professittnal  journalists  rath¬ 
er  than  by  scientists.  This  volume  Ix-longs  to 
the  group  autlmred  by  such  writers  as  (ierman 
Arciniegas  anti  Rotnulo  (Jallegos  ami  ctmtains 
much  important  anti  accurate  information 
alx)ut  Brazil  anti  the  Brazilian  jx'tiple  even 
though  certain  thettries  presentetl  coultl  lie 
picked  out  as  outtlatetl  ami  a  few  of  the  itleas 
expountletl  as  rather  n.ii've. 

Raises  del  Hrasil  is  one  of  a  nutnlter  of  vol¬ 
umes  on  Brazil  in  the  Tierra  I'irme  ctdlectitm 
of  the  Fondti.  It  is  to  l>c  wisheil  that  such  stutl- 
ies  coultl  circulate  more  widely,  particularly  in 
Fnglish-s|x-aking  countries  so  that  half  tif  the 
people  of  the  area  of  the  South  American  con¬ 
tinent  might  Ixrcomc  Itetter  anti  rnttre  appreci¬ 
atively  known.  Roberto  Cuba  fones 

Mexico  City 

M  M 


The  Orgjnizjiion  of  American  States  will  assist  m 
sponsoring  a  "First  Festival  of  the  American  Botik"  at 
the  Central  University  of  Venezuela  in  Caracas,  Nf>- 
vemlier  15-iO,  1956.  F^xhihits  will  include  books  and 
magazines  published  in  America  sime  1900,  transla¬ 
tions  and  IvMiks  published  outside  the  ctmtinent  on 
American  themes,  anti  specialized  exhibits  on  graphic 
arts.  r)ther  sfiecial  features  of  the  festival  will  he  a  iHMik 
fair  anti  rttimd  table  tliscussions  The  U.  S.  F.ducation.il 
Agency  will  also  lend  its  services  tt>  this  project. 
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^  Francesco  I>c  Sanctis.  Saggio  critico  sul 
Fetrarca.  lutorc  Honora,  C(l.  Bari.  Laterza. 
1955.  xxxii  -J-  2H5  paj'cs.  I,4(X)  1. 

This  volume,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1S69,  is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  modern 
criticism  on  Fctrarca.  It  also  represents  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  special  imfxirtance  in  the  history  of  the 
criticism  of  I)e  Sanctis.  Kttore  Honora,  who 
previously  prepared  the  same  work  for  the 
laterza  series  Stntton  d' Italia,  here  presents  a 
new  edition  with  notes.  1  lis  commentary  offers 
extremely  useful  information  for  the  non-spe- 
cialized  reader  and  includes,  also,  valuable  ref¬ 
erences  to  other  works  of  the  great  Italian 
critic  which  have  direct  liearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  essay.  This  is  an  essential  essay  for  those 
studying  either  I’etrarca  or  I)e  Sanctis. 

I^igi  liorelli 
Ohio  State  University 

*  (liovanni  Battista  Ficotti.  Ricerche  uman- 
istuhe.  Firen7.e.  La  Nuova  Italia.  1955. 
xix  -|-  291  pages.  1,500  1. 

This  hook  contains  a  number  of  studies  on  the 
Italian  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  were  reprinted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
author’s  retirement  from  the  chair  of  medieval 
and  modern  history  at  the  University  of  Fisa. 
The  majority  of  the  articles  deal  with  Folizi- 
ano,  his  biography,  the  dating  of  his  major 
works,  and  the  identification  of  the  individual 
(“ineptus,  insolens  Mabilius”),  against  whom 
one  of  his  most  insulting  epigrams  was  di¬ 
rected;  some  hitherto  unpublished  or  inade- 
t|uately  published  d(Kuments  supjxirt  the  au¬ 
thor’s  argumentations.  A  number  of  shorter 
pieces  conclude  the  volume;  they  concern  the 
Neapolitan  humanist  and  historian  Fandoni, 
the  letters  of  L.  F'oscarini,  the  diaries  of  An¬ 
drea  da  Santa  Ooce,  and  the  “(^mmentaries” 
of  Fnea  Silvio. 

The  IxHik  is  a  demonstration  of  minute 
philological  scholarship  at  its  liest  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  long  list  of  the  author’s  pub¬ 
lications,  which  ojiens  the  volume,  gives  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  life  industriously  devote<l  to  the  fac¬ 
tual  exploration  of  early  Italian  culture. 

Lienhard  liergel 
f)ueens  College 

Michele  Renzulli,  John  Keats:  L'uomo  e  il 
poeta.  Koma.  Ciiordano.  1956.  468  pages. 
Renzulli,  an  expert  in  distinguishing  between 


scholarship  and  pedantry,  has  written  another 
lxx)k  that  is  every  bit  as  intelligent  and  lucid 
as  his  earlier  ones  on  Byron  and  Shelley.  On 
every  page  of  this  work  one  feels  that  sureness 
of  touch  that  can  come  only  from  an  author’s 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject.  Renzulli, 
whose  pen  is  as  graceful  as  his  mind  is  keen,  re¬ 
freshingly  retells  the  story  of  the  poet’s  life,  his 
origins,  early  years,  friends,  and  enemies.  And 
while  all  of  this  material  is  interesting  and  per¬ 
tinent,  we  esteem  Renzulli  most  when  he  con¬ 
fronts  the  {X)etry  of  the  man  whom  he  obvi¬ 
ously  admires,  but  who,  he  candidly  admits, 
frequently  fell  short  of  attaining  that  elusive 
poetic  ideal. 

What  makes  this  solid  and  well-documented 
work  even  more  appealing  is  that  the  author, 
who  has  already  written  on  Dante  in  Hngland, 
has  concerned  himself  to  a  great  degree  in 
[Minting  out  the  Italian  influences  in  Keats’s 
verse,  something  which  has  l)een  too  long 
overlooked  and  which  especially  pleased  this 
reviewer.  Floyd  Zulli,  /r. 

New  Yorl{  University 

^  Augusto  Bellini.  //  romtto  dell'Isola  di  Vi- 
vara.  Milano,  (iastaldi.  1955.  257  pages. 
1,0001. 

An  absorbing  novel,  written  as  if  on  the  run, 
because  life  seems  too  short  and  love  and  ad¬ 
venture  are  so  insistent,  whose  author  manages 
to  keep  the  reader’s  interest  in  spite  of  in¬ 
consistent  punctuation,  unreasonable  para¬ 
graphing,  mixed-up  point  of  view,  and  an  ob¬ 
vious  use  of  two  would-be  manuscripts  passed 
on  by  an  adventurous  and  reprobate  wise-fool 
wbo,  by  ending  his  life,  opens  up  a  world  of 
insatiable  pleasure-seeking  students,  waitresses, 
gamblers,  and  actresses,  alongside  a  world  of 
adventure,  mystery,  beauty,  and  love. 

Human  frailties  depicted  with  masterful  and 
castigating  hand,  universe  mysteries  probed 
with  mature  wisdom,  love’s  undeviating  law, 
the  soul’s  lingering  after  the  death  of  the  Ixxly, 
the  ruthless  all-reaching  power  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  and  of  the  crusading  Order 
of  the  Temple,  the  pathetic  memoirs  of  the 
Frincess  of  Shaizar,  living  glimpses  of  history 
and  myth,  all  occupy  their  place  in  these 
“Memorie  d’un  uorno  inutile,”  now  trite,  now 
profound,  now  obvious,  now  fantastic,  but 
ever  absorbing.  Donato  Internoscia 

University  of  Af^ron 
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**  Vera  Cacciatorc.  Im  vendtta  all’asta.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ciarzanti.  1953.  231  pa;»cs.  700  1. 
Four  short  stories  about  simple  [xrople  whose 
lives  are  suddenly  changed  and  precipitated 
into  tragedy  make  up  the  first  book  of  a  young 
woman  writer.  A  marble-worker,  an  employee, 
a  housewife,  and  the  son  of  a  village  chemist 
discover  their  true  selves  through  desperation, 
death,  or  madness.  The  writer’s  restless  and 
feverish  prose,  the  often  strained  originality, 
the  reminiscence  of  Kafka  find  their  most  co¬ 
herent  expression  in  the  story  about  the  love  of 
lx>renza  and  Alessio,  as  told  by  Alessio  him¬ 
self,  who  has  become  hopelessly  insane  after 
l^renza’s  death.  Kven  here  though,  good  pas¬ 
sages  are  followed  by  purely  descriptive  ones, 
and  realistic  details,  piled  up  with  hallucinat¬ 
ed  minutiae,  somewhat  disjiel  the  unity  of  the 
tale.  Marghertta  M,  Stlvi 

Smith  College 

*  Carlo  Marinoni.  .  F  I'acqua  del  fiume 
scorre  e  va."  Milano,  (lastaldi.  1955.  485 
pages.  1,000  1. 

The  setting  of  the  novel,  which  takes  place  in 
World  War  Two  during  the  f/erman  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  is  a  village  on  a  river,  which  has  a 
forest  as  a  background.  There  is  no  heavy  at¬ 
mosphere  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  directly  affected  by  the  great  con¬ 
flict.  There  is  no  central  plot.  The  story  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  interwoven  incidents  in  the 
daily  life  of  several  of  the  villagers.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  warm,  human,  and  well-portrayed. 
Some  of  them  are  types:  the  old  maid  school¬ 
teacher  whose  one  desire  is  to  marry;  the  boy 
who  dodges  military  service  and  finally  is  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  the  army;  the  old  man  who  lives 
in  the  past,  etc. 

One  feels  the  influence  of  the  river  on  the 
lives  of  the  villagers.  The  reader  has  a  sense 
of  the  fluidity  of  life:  As  the  river  has  its  pe¬ 
riods  of  turbulence  or  calm,  so  do  the  lives  of 
the  people,  and  both  life  and  the  river  flow  on 
and  on. 

Margaret  Funderherg 
Mundelein,  111. 

^  Angelo  Sabatino.  Viaggio  nel  regno  dei 
fanciullt  vitttme  della guerra.  Milano,  (ias- 
taldi.  1954.  54  pages.  300  1. 

A  well  written  story  of  an  obscure  dream 
which  in  the  process  of  reading  soon  becomes  a 
reality.  A  vision:  the  ap|)earance  of  Laurette 
and  her  two  children.  The  author,  in  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  his  impetuous  thoughts,  is  to  lie  made 
an  accessory  and  recognized  as  one  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  soldier,  has  taken  an  indirect  part 
in  the  total  war  of  annihilation  among  the  un¬ 


fortunate  people  and  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
death  of  Laurette’s  children. 

With  the  same  apprehension  of  a  dream  he 
is  taken  to  a  supposedly  obscure  castle  Isefore  a 
group  of  eleven  sages  and  he  is  made  the  tar¬ 
get  of  the  whole  trial.  But  he  never  sees  the 
children  and  never  has  a  chance  to  talk  to  their 
mother  and  therefore  cannot  show  them  that 
he  is  ready  to  repent. 

Surely  selected  by  the  Most  I  ligh  for  this 
supreme  task,  but  having  no  real  [lower  of  his 
own,  except  to  tell  the  story  to  all  the  [people 
concerned,  he  is  finally  told  to  continue  his 
journey. 

Umberto  IJ  her  a  tore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*  Maria  Teresa  Valle.  //  girotondo.  Milano, 
(rastaldi.  1954.  71  pages.  3(K)  1. 
(lianfranco  Rossi.  Im  nostra  strada.  Mila¬ 
no.  (iastaldi.  1955.  87  pages.  300  1. 

Both  books  are  collections  of  short  stories  for 
which  the  authors  won  prizes  in  the  ('oncorso 
Nazionale  Ciastaldi  in  1953.  The  tone  of  // 
girotondo  is  morbid.  The  situations  are  exag¬ 
gerated,  sometimes  to  the  [x)int  of  being  gro¬ 
tesque.  The  characters  are  often  invested  with 
much  humanity,  frequently  arousing  our  pity 
but  never  our  admiration.  The  unifying 
thought  is  one  of  pessimism:  Man  is  ultimately 
defeated  by  himself  through  his  all  texj  few 
virtues,  his  blindness,  weaknesses,  and  vices. 

The  stories  in  Im  nostra  strada  are  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  offer  a  full  range  of  situations 
and  characters,  all  of  whom  are  treated  with 
warmth  and  understanding.  The  author  has  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  his  fellow 
man.  There  is  no  victorious  struggle  of  Kvil 
with  C>ood,  as  in  the  alxjve  collection.  1  le  gives 
us  ordinary  people,  having  varying  degrees  of 
weakness  and  virtue,  who  have  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  experiences.  He  neither  condemns 
nor  exalts  his  characters,  but  treats  them  with 
whatever  compassion  they  may  deserve. 

II  girotondo  is  the  more  striking  of  the 
botjks,  but  Im  nostra  strada  is  the  more  touch¬ 
ing  for  its  humanity. 

Margaret  Funderherg 
Mundelein,  III. 

Mario  M.  Rossi,  Saggio  su  Herkeley.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1955.  383  pages.  2,2fH)  I. 

The  philosophy  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  its 
significance  in  Britain  and  abroad.  A  prelim¬ 
inary  examination  of  the  reasoning  of  the  era 
and  of  philosophy  as  it  existed  in  a  transitional 
stage  prepare  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
importance  of  Berkeley’s  contribution  to  mral- 
ern  thought.  In  chronological  sequence,  the 
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author  traces  Berkeley’s  career  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  concepts  and  analy/.es  his 
writing's,  domparinj'  the  Sins  with  the  Opus 
Postumum.  Mario  M.  Rossi  then  considers  the 
later  philosophy  of  Berkeley  and  Kant.  C>)pi- 
ous  f<x>tnotes,  an  index  of  names,  and  exjKJsi- 
tion  which  often  exhibits  a  fine  critical  sense 
a«ld  value  to  the  IxKik,  'I'here  is  no  hibli- 
ojjrapliy.  R.  Tyson  Wyil(o0 

Springfield,  Mo. 

^  Alfonso  <lel  (luercio.  All'ombra  dell'Jh- 
mulaia.  Milano,  (iastaldi.  1VS5.  220  pa^es. 
'I’he  fate  of  prisoners  of  war,  at  least  those  pro¬ 
tected  hy  the  fieneva  convention,  seems  to  1k- 
the  same  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  war¬ 
ring;  fieople  the  stcnkadcs  are  erected.  The  te¬ 
dium  is  the  same,  and  the  annoyance  over 
physical  restrictions  and  privations  of  the  little 
animal  comforts  are  universal  wherever  there 
are  B.o.W.  camps,  as  during  the  recent  war. 

The  particular  one  which  is  descrilicd 
through  diary  entries  of  the  author,  an  ardent 


The  Keviua  Dominicana  de  rdosofia  is  a  new  pub¬ 
lication  issued  to  jtive  expression  to  new  pliilosophic 
currents,  especially  those  th.it  convey  the  Dominican 
spirit.  I.ilierty  and  siiuerity  are  to  lie  its  watchwords. 
The  preface  of  No.  I  emphasizes  that  the  climate  of 
academic  and  intellectual  freedom  which  the  four 
hundred  year  old  University  of  Santo  DoininKo  has 
enioyed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  is  an 
admirable  base  for  philosophic  activity.  I'he  editor  of 
tier  new  Hevutu  is  Waldo  Ross. 

“A  dictionary  of  library-science  terms  in  ten  lan- 
Kuaftes,  compiled  by  staff  memliers  of  the  Municipal 
Library  in  Ruda|iest,  is  soon  to  be  published  in  Ilun- 
Xary.  According  to  a  prepublication  announcement,  the 


Italian  patriot  and  officer,  was  situated  at  Yol, 
a  small  Indian  villa|re  in  the  shadows  of  the 
I  limalaya.  I  le  descrilies  the  daily  happenings, 
the  character  of  fellow  prisoners,  officers  and 
men,  the  effect  of  Knglish  “propaganda,”  in 
anything  but  objective  or  detached  fashion. 
'I'hey  cover  the  time  from  Ajiril  21,  1942 — a 
I'ascist  .Memorial  Day — to  the  fateful  Septem- 
•lier  8,  194f,  when  the  radio  announced  Italy’s 
■  rct]uest  to  (Jcneral  Hisenhower  for  an  armis¬ 
tice. 

Author  <lel  (uiercio  is  an  ardent  and  proud 
Fascist  for  whom  the  fatherland  ec|uates 
"I'ascist  Italy.”  All  his  observations,  of  course, 
are  colored  hy  this  fxiint  of  view,  his  pride  in 
national  discipline,  and  his  contempt  for  the 
laiglish.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  record 
his  impressions  over  the  course  of  history  suh- 
scijuent  to  the  armistice  reejuest.  It  is  hard  to 
see  a  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  “diary” 
ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

limily  Schosshet ger 
University  of  Nebrasl{a  Press 


OHnpilation  also  includes  (rrms  used  in  the  makinx, 
printing,  publishing,  and  distribution  of  b<K>ks  and  in 
pa|>er  manufacturing.  In  addition  to  Hungarian,  the 
entries  (numliering  more  than  are  given  in 

F.nglish,  French,  German,  Italian,  I.atin,  Rumanian, 
Russian,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 

From  Revitta  llitpanira  Moderna  we  learn  that 
Antonio  Giimez  Robledo  has  been  electeil  to  occupy 
the  place  in  the  Academia  Mexicana  de  la  I^engua  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  .Mfonso  Mendez  Plancarte,  and 
that  Frmilo  Abreu  (idmez  has  been  named  a  cor¬ 
responding  memlier  of  the  .Xcademy. 


Books  in  English 

{ I' or  other  Boo/(s  in  linglish,  see  "Head-Liners") 


John  V.  ('urry,  S.J.  Deception  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Comedy,  ('hicaj'o.  I^>yola  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1955.  ix  -f-  197  pages.  $^.5(). 

In  this  IxKjk,  pu!»lishe<l  in  the  U>yola  Press’s 
“Jesuit  Studies,”  the  author  has  considered  the 
device  of  deception  in  most  of  the  major  ainl 
many  of  the  minor  F,li7.al)ethan  and  jacolxran 
cotnedies.  I'he  viperous  critic  might  assert  that 
everyone  knows  deception  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  occurs  in  most  comedies  written  l)etwccn 
1560  and  1642,  hut  here  we  have  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  major  modes  and  types.  The 
sul)ject  has  l)een  rather  rigorously  limited,  so 
that  self-deception,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
first  chapter  briefly,  is  not  examined,  as  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this  Iniok.  The 
exclusion  of  self-deception,  however,  means 
that  we  do  not  get  tpiite  to  the  heart  of  com¬ 
edy,  and  the  implications  of  Macilente,  Brain 
worm,  .Mosca,  Vol}M)nc,  I’ace  as  deceivers  who 
comment  are  not  followed  out  to  their  re¬ 
markably  logical  conclusions.  The  deceiver  at 
his  best  forces  vice  and  folly  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  their  most  characteristic  forms. 

C.  (i.  Thayer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Anna  Lyon  1  laight.  Banned  liool(s:Trends 
in  Censorship  from  Homer  to  Heming¬ 
way.  New  York,  liowker.  New  ed.,  1955. 
xix  -|-  172  pages.  $0.75. 

If(K)ks  have  been  banned  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  for  heresy,  treason,  and  obscenity.  Many 
have  survived  the  ban,  and  liecome  classics. 
Harvard  assigned  as  recjuired  reading  hooks 
which  were  banned  in  Boston:  “Verit^  en  de<^a 
de  la  riviere  ('harles,  erreur  au  dela.”  The  ban¬ 
ning  of  the  Bible  in  the.  vernacular,  and  I  lit- 
ler’s  burning  of  “un-(ierman”  works,  arc  the 
most  extreme  examples  in  |K)int.  Here  are 
listed  a  numlrer  of  striking  and  amusing  ex¬ 
amples.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  piece  of  work  so  well 
meant  and  so  useful  should  lie  marred  by  care¬ 
lessness.  .Mrs.  Haight  ascribes  to  Voltaire  Vol¬ 
taire’s  most  quoted  dictum,  which  happens 
to  l)clong  to  S.  (i.  Tallentyre;  hut  she  is  in  good 
company.  There  is  a  <liffcrence  l»etween  “Ja¬ 
cobean”  and  “Jacohine,”  and  the  “Archhish 
op  of  Pompeii”  who  disat)proved  of  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  .Saint  Sebastian  must  have  l>een  in  parti- 
bus.  But,  in  spite  of  minor  blemishes,  the  work 
stands. 


In  reading  these  many  Imlicrous  and  la¬ 
mentable  cases  of  bigotry,  1  was  struck  with 
the  thought  that  the  worst  censorship  is  that 
of  an  uninformc*!  and  torpid  public.  If  the 
readers  arc  alert,  olheial  thumlcr  iloes  little 
harm.  It  may  d()  some  good:  furgen  became  a 
iK-st  seller,  atul  Ulysses  was  more  avidly  read 
when  it  had  to  Ik:  smuggled  at  Idtcen  dollars 
a  ct)py.  I'he  im|K)rtant  point  is  not  that  Tar- 
tuffe  and  /.e  manage  de  Etgaro  could  Ik*  sup 
pressed  for  a  while,  that  /.er  flrurs  du  mal  an<l 
Madame  liovary  were  prosecuted;  it  is  that 
they  could  he  written  at  all,  and  lind  a  rc- 
s|K>nsivc  audience.  Persecution  is  a  challenge 
and  an  advertisement;  hut  in  a  smugly  “lib¬ 
eral”  state,  invincibly  committed  to  its  own 
Way-ol-Life,  delicate  books  arc  smothered  by 
dull  indifTcrcncc. 

.  Ilbert  (itierard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 


(ieofTrey  H.  Hartman.  The  Unmediated 
Vision:  .'In  Interpretation  of  Wordsworth , 
Hophins,  Rilt(e,  and  Valery.  New  I  laven, 
('onn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954.  xii  -J- 
206  pages.  $5. 

In  this  extr.»ordinarily  [)enetrating  analysis  of 
“Tintern  Abl)ey,”  “'Phe  Windhover,”  “Die 
ITw.ichscnc,”  and  “La  Dormeuse,”  Hartman 
seeks  to  avoid  any  single  “approach”  in  criti¬ 
cism.  Instead  he  hojtes  to  find  “a  method  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  ap)K:al,  a  method  of  interpretation 
which  could  reaffirm  the  radical  unity  of  hu 
man  knowledge.”  He  is  remarkably  siucess 
ful.  “The  four  poets  .  .  .  ,”  says  the  author, 
“arc  united  by  their  common  striving  for  pure 
representation  .  .  .  distinguished  from  that 
of  Jewish  or  medieval  (diristian  thought  in 
that  its  motive  and  terminal  object  is  identi 
Tied  not  with  the  ( lod  of  the  Testaments,  but 
with  Nature,  the  Ixidy,  or  human  conscious¬ 
ness.”  The  ijuality  of  1  lartman’s  criticisms  is  so 
subtle,  however,  that  a  brief  review  cannot 
fairly  illustrate  his  method.  Any  (|ualir<cations 
one  may  have — that  his  subtleties  may  at  times 
lie  overly  refined — are  therefore  Isest  sulxirdi- 
nated  to  an  overall  estimate:  that  the  volume 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  stuilies  in  modern 
poetry. 

Stewart  C.  Wilt  ox 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Thomas  H.  Johnson.  Emily  Dickinson:  An 
Interpretive  liiography.  (-amhrid^c,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  I’rcss.  1V55.  xi  276 
|)aj»cs  j  8  plates.  $4.50. 

Johnson’s  life  of  l^mily  Dickinson  is  the  first 
truly  interpretive  hioj{raphy  to  apftear.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  companion  volume  to  his  new 
three-volume  critical  edition  of  the  poems 
(lielknap  I’ress,  Harvard,  1955,  $25),  the  bi¬ 
ography  is  the  rtearest  apprcjach  to  a  definitive 
study  that  has  yet  Ix-en  made.  The  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  study  consider  I'.mily  the  person 
and  [Kjet  as  the  prcniuct  of  the  “traditions  into 
which  she  was  iKjrn”  and  the  “impulses  which 
stirred  her  mind  and  spirit.”  Utilizing  hun- 
<lreds  of  recently  uncovered  examples  of  her 
highly  personal  poetry,  Johnson  presents  Km- 
ily’s  life  and  art  in  a  jyrspective  which  no 
longer  de()ends  on  the  fictive,  romantic  colora¬ 
tion  of  earlier,  mytho[x>eic  biographers.  Sec¬ 
tion  III,  (lesigned  to  let  the  |X)etry  reveal  the 
artist,  leaves  something  to  Ik*  desired;  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  the  treatment  of  the  fx)ct 
is  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  one  from  which 
Kmily  Dickinson  emerges — f)erhaps  for  the 
first  time — more  an  artist  than  a  recluse. 

William  E.  Eredeman 
University  of  Hritish  Columbia 

*  Murray  Krieger.  The  New  Apologists  for 
Poetry.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.  1956.  xiv  225  pages.  $4. 
Krieger  has  written  a  study  of  the  New  Oitics 
which  no  one  ittterested  in  literary  theory 
can  afford  to  overl(X)k.  Without  bias  he  dis¬ 
passionately  summarizes  and  judges  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  critical  thinking  that  stems  from 
Hulme  and  Kliot  on  the  one  hand  and  Ivor 
Richards  on  the  other.  He  }X)ints  out  clearly 
the  irreconcilable  op|x>sitions  in  the  theories 
of  these  critics,  hut  is  careful  also  to  indicate 
their  considerable  value.  Apparently  far  letter 
read  than  any  of  his  subjects,  he  com|ietently 
assigns  them  to  their  profser  place  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  criticism.  Though  his  acknowl- 
eilged  debt  to  Kliseo  Vivas  is  considerable,  his 
work  is  inde|>endently  conducted,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  independently  reached.  Krieger’s 
is  the  first  volume  exclusively  on  the  New 
(Titles  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  at  the  same 
time  well  informed  and  fully  objective  in  its 
treatment. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*4  John  W.  Morrison.  Modern  Japanese  Eic- 
tion.  Salt  Lake  ('ity,  Utah.  University  of 
Utah  Press.  1955.  xiii  f  2f0  pages.  $L75. 
The  interest  of  the  West  in  Far  Kastern  litera¬ 


ture  has  been  chiefly  centered  in  poetry,  and 
the  novel  has  fxren  somewhat  neglected.  For 
this  reason  Professor  Morrison’s  volume  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  works  on  Oriental  cul¬ 
ture.  The  author  shows  how,  in  literature  as 
in  the  fields  of  [xditics  and  economics,  Japan 
has  leaned  heavily  on  the  techniques  of  Occi¬ 
dental  writers  and  schcxils,  particularly  the 
naturalistic  writers.  After  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  pioneer  Fukuzawa  Yukichi,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  literary 
generations  since  the  mid  nineteenth  century. 
Japanese  literature  since  I9fl,  he  says,  is  im¬ 
pressive  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence.  Many 
of  the  present  writers  are  young  and  give 
firomise  of  brilliant  futures,  and  he  hxjks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  achievement  of  a  synthesis  of 
Kastern  and  Western  theories  and  techniques 
which  will  Ixr  rich  in  artistic  merit. 

'Fhe  lxx)k  also  contains  a  translation  of  Ari- 
shima  Takeo’s  story.  Descendants  of  Cain,  a 
striking  example  of  the  short,  naturalistic 
novel;, an  appendix  on  the  Japanese  language, 
and  a  bibliography  of  authors  and  their  works. 

Arnold  //.  Rowhotham 
University  of  California 

**  John  Paul  Pritchard.  Criticism  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1956.  x  -f-  325  pages.  $5. 

A  second  general  history  of  American  literary 
criticism  in  as  many  years!  Criticism  in  Amer¬ 
ica  differs,  however,  from  last  year’s  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  American  laterary  Criticism  in 
that  a  single  author  is  in  charge,  whereas  five 
scholars  collalxirated  on  the  earlier  work. 
There  is  a  consequent  gain  in  f<x:us  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  volume.  Moreover,  few  readers 
could  register  complaints  about  the  adequacy 
of  coverage,  the  fairness  of  treatment,  or  alxiut 
the  manner  of  presentation,  which  is  uniformly 
com|ietcnt  and  often  witty. 

Ranging  in  his  discussion  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  Prit¬ 
chard  offers  interesting  analyses  of  the  critical 
thought  of  the  l8IMi’s  leading  theoreticians, 
from  .Margaret  Fuller  to  Walt  Whitman  to 
James  Russell  Ixiwell,  then  turns  his  attention 
to  the  burgeoning  twentieth  century.  I  le  clear¬ 
ly  defines  the  fxjsitions  of  the  Impressionists, 
New  Humanists,  Imagists  (or  “Amygists”), 
.Marxists,  and  Usable  Past-ists,  and  handles 
the  more  recent  schools  objectively. 

Though  forced  by  the  size  of  his  subject  to 
lie  comprehensive  rather  than  exhaustive,  the 
author  provides  an  excellent  source  Ixxik  for 
more  detailed  study  of  American  literary  and 
critical  thought.  W.  Gordon  Milne 

laike  Forest  College 
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**  W.  B.  Stanford.  The  Ulysses  Theme.  A 
Study  in  the  Adaptability  of  a  Traditional 
Hero.  Oxford.  Blackwell  (New  York. 
Macmillan).  1954.  x  -|-  292  pages.  $t). 
Professor  Stanford  liclongs  to  that  group  of 
classical  philologists  who  stray  from  their 
field  of  com|)etcnce  into  that  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture  and  ho{)c  to  combine  the  two;  unlike  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  group  he  is  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  such  an  attempt. 

The  larger  part  of  the  lKK)k  deals  with  the 
changes  in  the  conception  of  the  Ulysses  figure 
in  the  classical  literatures;  this  reviewer  is  not 
in  a  position  to  evaluate  this  section  of  the 
investigation.  The  chapters  concerned  with 
the  medieval  and  modern  literatures  of  West¬ 
ern  Eurofxr  should  not  be  judged  with  Uki 
great  severity,  since  the  author  a[x>logizes  in 
advance  for  their  shortcomings.  1  lowever,  a 
few  critical  observations  would  seem  justified; 
The  author  starts  from  the  assumption,  now 
discarded  for  similar  investigations,  that  some 
versions  of  the  Ulyssis  legend  do  “justice”  to 
the  hero,  while  others  do  not;  thus  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  medieval  and  modern  portraits 
of  Ulysses  arc  supposed  to  lx;  “incomplete”  or 
not  “objective,”  while  only  two  contemjxirary 
writers,  joyce  and  the  Octan  [Kx;t  Nikos  Ka- 
/antzakis,  succeeded  in  “reintegrating”  their 
hero,  d'hc  “incomplete”  treatments  of  the 
Ulysses  legend  are  groujxrd  together  according 
to  two  ty|x;s:  “the  man  of  jxilicics”  and  “the 
wanderer”;  within  each  group  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  roughly  chronological  order.  These 
two  sections  should  lx;  read  with  caution; 
next  to  accurate  observations  arc  foimd  others 
such  as  the  bracketing  of  Vico  with  ('aldcrdn 
as  the  two  main  representatives  of  an  “allegori¬ 
cal”  interpretation  of  Ulysses! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ixxjk  has  two  great 
virtues;  the  author  did  not  attemfX  to  present 
his  hero  in  the  light  of  fashionable  jungean 
“archety[x;s”;  he  has  provided  for  the  non- 
specialist  a  com[)rchcnsivc  picture  of  the  shitt¬ 
ing  literary  fortunes  of  Ulysses  from  prc-I  fo 
meric  to  early  (diristian  times. 

Lienhard  Hcrgel 
Queens  College 


*  Peter  Abrahams.  A  Wreath  for  Udomo. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1956.  ?57  pages.  $L95. 
The  thesis  of  this  novel  is  that  the  African  is 
going  to  rule  the  African  states  himself.  'Phe 
only  question  is  whether  he  will  make  them 
modern  states  or  will  lie  prevented  fr«jm  doing 
so  by  tribalism,  su|x;rstition,  and  other  native 
African  prtxJucts.  Udomo  made  his  try  and 
speedily  needed  his  funeral  wreath. 


Mure  interesting  in  many  ways  than  the 
rather  obvious  anti<olonial,  nationalistic  the¬ 
sis  is  the  account  of  the  lives  of  African  [xdi- 
ticians  as  students  or  quasi-students  in  l^)n- 
don.  If  there  arc  any  Englishmen  who  feel 
the  need  of  a  cultured  mistress  who  would 
comfort  them  and  contribute  to  their  sup|x)rt 
rather  than  demand  sujifxjrt,  they  should  sec 
to  it  that  Africans  do  not  cheat  them  out  of 
their  desirable  countrywomen.  African  wom¬ 
en,  it  seems,  arc  lx;ttcr  trained  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  intimacy  but  an  African  (xjlitician 
like  Udomo  can  cherish  tender  memories  of 
his  English  mistress.  Ixshe  T.  Smith 

U niversity  of  Oklahoma 

joseph  von  Eichendorff.  Memoirs  of  a 
Good-for-Nothmg.  B.  (,).  Morgan,  tr.  New 
York.  Ungar.  vii  -f'  HO  pages. 

(iottfried  Keller.  A  Village  Romeo  and 
fuliet.  Paul  B.  'I'homas,  tr.  New  York. 
Ungar.  1955.  vii  -j* 

Ciotthold  Ephraim  I.cssing.  Nathan  the 
Wise.  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Acts. 
B.  Q.  Morgan,  tr.  New  York.  Ungar.  1955. 
XIV  -}-  150  pages. 

'Phese  neat,  [xjpular  priced  editions  lx;long  to 
the  scries  College  Translations,  the  German 
items  of  which,  we  arc  glad  to  rcjxjrt,  must 
conform  to  the  high  standards  of  a  veteran 
translator  who  has  himself  produced  two  of 
the  versions  listed  here.  In  readability  and 
faithfulness  to  the  original  these  little  Inxiks 
seem  to  stand  up  very  well  on  every  test  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  from  leisurely  reading  lx;forc 
licdtimc  to  careful  sampling  of  selected  pas¬ 
sages.  The  f<M)tnotes  in  Nathan,  few  to  lx;  sure, 
arc  helpful  and  make  one  wish  lor  more  of  the 
same  in  other  Ixxiks  of  the  series.  Nathan  is 
an  interesting  drama  which  falls  short  of  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  reasons  for  this  might  sujiply  a 
few  extra  paragraphs  in  the  introduction  to  a 
future  cilition.  With  s|x;cial  reference  to  the 
}xx‘ms  in  EichendorfPs  Novelle  we  should  like 
to  ask  Professor  Morgan  and  his  many  conqx;- 
tent  translating  colleagues  this  question;  In 
producing  new  versions  of  lyrics  would  it  not 
l>c  wise  to  accept  lines  well  done  by  previous 
translators  and  to  concentrate  on  those  lines 
which  have  not  lx;cn  done  successfully? 

W.  A.  W. 

*  I  ienrik  Ibsen.  I ledda  (iabler.  Eva  Ix;  Clal- 
licnnc,  tr.  New  York.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1955.  202  pages.  |2.50. 

- The  Master  liutlder.  Eva  lx;  Galli- 

enne,  tr.  New  York.  New  York  University 
Press.  1955.  222  pages.  |2.50. 

Originally  published  in  England  by  E'alicr  & 
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I'aljcr,  these  two  Ixxjks  are  now  also  liein);  tlis- 
trihuted  in  Amerka.  'I’hey  can  hardly  be  called 
“new”  translations  although  this  claim  is  made 
on  the  title  pa^cs.  They  are  collotjiiializcd  and 
stylistically  revised  versions  ol  the  well-known, 
reliable  though  inelej;ant,  translations  which 
resulted  trom  the  team  work  ol  ivdmund 
(Jossc  and  William  Archer.  .Miss  \jc  (iallienne 
has  consulted  Ibsen’s  original  Norwegian 
texts;  hut  she  deals  with  them  rather  freely  and 
is  not  afraid  ol  condensing  or  curtailing  his 
sentences,  omitting  details  which  seem  unim- 
|K>rtant  to  her — Ixith  in  tlie  dialogue  and  in 
the  stage  directions.  ’I'he  result  has  l>een  in 
either  case  an  Ikiglish  rendering  which  can 
l)c  more  snxxjthly  pronounced  by  the  actors  on 
the  stage,  i  Jowever,  those  readers  who  want 
to  know  what  Ibsen  actually  wrote  cannot  rely 
on  it  lor  accuracy.  'I'hey  will  still  have  to  use 
the  old  (iossc-Arther  translations. 

I  he  vividly  w'ritten  prclaccs  (54  and  (/> 
pages  res)>ectively )  also  have  their  merits  as 
well  as  their  demerits.  I  hey  are  interesting 
liecause  they  rejiresent  the  outcome  of  a  long 
histrionic  assmiation  and  intimate  practical 
accpiaintance  with  these  plays.  The  trouble  is 
that  Miss  Ixr  (iallienne  has  fallen  too  much  in 
love  with  her  own  parts  in  them,  I  iedda  and 
Hilda,  and  thus  centers  her  interpretation  Ux) 
onc-si«ledly  on  these  characters,  which  pro- 
ceilure  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  objection¬ 
able  in  Hcdda  Cnihlcr  than  in  The  Master 
Huitder. 

Harry  Hergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

X  Marie  Under.  Child  of  Man.  W.  K.  Mat¬ 
thews,  tr.  and  comp.  laindon.  Boreas.  I '<55. 
96  pages. 

riic  diction  and  imagery  of  ptx-ms  are  tixi  Irc- 
qucntly  mutilated  in  translation,  and  the 
meaning  which  we  read  into  such  translations 
is  inevitably  diflerent  from  the  original  jHicms 
in  manner  and  matter.  Therefore,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  encounter  |MKrtic  translations  whose 
value  is  determined  by  aesthetic  (pialities.  Such 
are  the  Mnglish  renderings  of  the  |XK*ms  of 
Marie  Under,  the  most  representative  voice  of 
the  Siuru  movement  in  twentieth  century  Ks- 
tonian  jxx’try.  “Siuru”  is  the  unitlentilied  bird 
in  “The  Kalevid,”  and  according  tt)  some 
scholars  the  word  derived  from  V’odian 
“i*iuru”  (lark). 

In  his  introduction  the  translator  speaks 
alxmt  the  novelty  of  the  metrical  structure  of 
the  Estonian  |x>et,  her  relationship  t«»  the  land- 
sca|xr  and  urbane  life  of  her  native  land,  her 
passionate  nature  as  well  as  her  “morbid  sym¬ 
pathy”  with  the  plight  of  her  jieople  during 


the  war  and  revolution  years,  her  state  of  mind 
and  emotions  as  an  exile,  her  growth  from  ver¬ 
bal  and  imaginative  immaturity  to  verbal  and 
imaginative  maturity.  Professor  Matthews 
states  that  her  art  is  “classical  in  its  balance  be¬ 
tween  subjective  and  objective  elements  and 
l)etween  clarity  and  subtlety.”  While  one  rec¬ 
ognizes  in  her  jxxrtry  the  influence  of  the  (ier- 
man  I'^xpressionists  and  Rainer  .Maria  Rilke, 
in  her  Ixrst  works  she  s[xraks  with  the  gentle¬ 
ness,  intensity,  and  jxjwcr  of  her  own  vital 
|x;rsonality.  'I'he  full  im{)act  of  her  creative 
ability  is,  of  course,  not  manifested  in  the 
forty-two  translated  (x>ems,  but  the  volume  is 
of  such  merit  that  it  invites  the  exploration  of 
Marie  Under’s  other  works  which,  one  hoj)es, 
some  day  will  reach  the  Knglish  speaking 
world. 

foseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  U niversity 

^  (diaries  Tyler  I’routy,  ed.  Shal^espeare:  Of 
an  Age  and  Tor  All  Time.  1  lamden,  ('onn. 
Slux!  String.  I'^54.  147  pages.  $2.50. 
d'his  collection  includes  Yale  Shakes[xrare  Fes¬ 
tival  lectures  by  the  editor,  and  by  Davis  P. 
I  larding,  Helge  Kbkeritz,  Frank  .McMullan, 
Arlcigh  D.  Richardson,  Fugene  M.  Waith, 
and  .N’orman  I  lolmes  Pearson.  'I'hc  range  is 
wide,  the  lecture's  considering  Shakesjx.-are  as 
an  Klizalxfthan,  his  language,  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  early  historical  plays,  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  of  Macbeth,  and  the  lang- 
guage  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  ap|x:al, 
then,  is  to  critics,  scholars,  and  professional 
actors  and  producers.  Phe  most  significant 
lecture,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of  Professor 
Pearson,  who  suggests,  with  understanding  re¬ 
straint,  that  the  meaning  of  .  Intony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  that  terribly  misunderstood  tragedy, 
yields  itself  )x;culiarly  and  tellingly  through  a 
study  of  the  play’s  language.  I'he  idea  is  not 
new  in  Shakesjieare  criticistn,  but  it  has  s}x;ciai 
application  to  this  play. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oi^lahoma 

^  Rolxrrt  Richman,  ed.  T he  Arts  at  Mid-Cen¬ 
tury.  New  York.  Horizon.  1954.  xi  iU6 
pages.  $5. 

'Phis  volume,  replete  with  its  own  small  group 
of  internationally  famous  names,  is  the  New 
Republic  's  contribution  to  the  substantial  num- 
Iser  of  mid  century  surveys  of  the  arts.  I'he 
editor  confesses  that  these  articles  form  an  in¬ 
complete  critical  Ixxly.  I'or  example,  an  infant 
whose  place  amotig  the  veteran  arts  is  not  yet 
universally  admitted,  the  film,  is  limited  to 
artistic  creations  of  the  United  States  and 
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those  from  countries  whose  traditions  are  in¬ 
timately  related  to  our  own:  Knj'land,  France, 
Italy,  Cermany,  I’ortunatcly,  Kichtnan’s  ambi¬ 
tions  lor  his  sym[K>sium  are  modest,  tor  they 
are  not  surpassecl.  'I'hcre  are,  nevertheless,  a 
numlxrr  ol  articles  which  have  value  other 
than  as  a  Hottin  fsthetique,  amonj'  them  those 
ot  John  ('rowc  Ransom,  1  lenri  Feyre,  Kath¬ 
leen  Raine,  and  Rol)ert  Richman. 

Carrol  Coates 
Franf^fttrl  a.M. 

^  Krnest  J.  Simmons,  ctl.  Continuity  and 
Change  in  Russian  and  Soviet  Thought. 
('amhridj'C,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1955.  xii  -f-  56?  pa^es.  $7.50. 

As  indicated  in  the  preface,  this  lMM)k  is  the 
outcome  of  a  conference  held  at  Arden  1  louse, 
March  24-28,  1954,  under  the  joint  ('ommittce 
on  Slavic  Studies  of  the  American  (a)uncil  of 
learned  Societies  and  the  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  ('ouncil.  Some  forty-one  scholars  par¬ 
ticipated;  some  contrihuttd  intle|K*ndcnt  stud¬ 
ies,  while  others  commented  on  the  various  dis¬ 
cussions.  Six  general  topics  were  set:  (  I  )  Real¬ 
ism  and  Utopia  in  Russian  txonomic  I  hought, 
(2)  Authoritarianism  and  Dcmmracy,  (?) 
Collectivism  and  Individualism,  (4)  Rational¬ 
ity  and  Nonrationality,  (5)  Literature,  State 
and  S(Kicty,  (6)  Russia  and  the  ('ommunity 
of  Nations. 

While  the  whole  field  of  Russian  ami  Soviet 
intellectual  development  were  passed  in  re¬ 
view,  of  necessity  some  phases  had  to  lie  ig¬ 
nored.  In  the  various  subjects  f)ro|soscd  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  interesting  |K'rs|)cctives  were  opened 
up.  Unfortunately,  there  is  almost  too  great  a 
wealth  of  detail  in  the  treatment  of  various 
topics,  and  one  feels  that  there  is  almost  too 
great  subtlety  in  their  development,  so  that 
the  reader  loses  himself  for  want  of  a  clear 
line  of  thought. 

'I'he  references  alone  arc  extremely  valuable 
for  the  scholar.  One  feels,  however,  that  the 
layman  will  hardly  turn  to  this  IkmiIc  for  guid¬ 
ance  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Russia. 

Stuart  R.  Tomphms 
University  of  Toronto 

^  Arthur  .M.  Alicll.  Talhs  With  Creat  Com¬ 
posers.  New  York.  Philosophical  I-ihrary. 
1955.  xvi  -f-  167  pages  1?  plates.  $2.75. 
This  liook  is  excellent  rca<ling,  in  several  cate¬ 
gories.  .Much  on  }?rahms,  (irieg,  and  Richaril 
Strauss  is  valuable.  The  attempt  to  analyze 
what  (irieg  called  the  “projection  of  the  in¬ 
finite  into  the  finite”  is  less  successful.  “Wr- 
hatirn”  statements  of  these  and  greater  com¬ 
posers — .Mo/.art  and  Beethoven — sound  like 


[Kjpular,  contemfxjrary  “metaphysics,"  not  like 
the  effective  words  of  musical  titans.  Phis  is 
consistent  with  the  general  incompatibility  of 
the  musical  and  literary  .Muses.  Libretti  are 
seldom  worthy  of  the  ojieras  they  accompany. 
But  Beethoven  wrote:  “I  know  that  (iml  is 
nearer  to  me  than  to  others  .  .  .;  I  consort 
with  Him  without  fear."  Surely  Brahms  and 
(irieg  made  similarly  ehK|ucnt  declarations. 
Despite  this  fault,  the  InMik  merits  considerable 
praise. 

Theodore  Tilery  Merritt 
Castro  Valley,  Calif. 

^  Nils-Lric  RinglKim.  fean  Sihelius:  .  /  .Mas¬ 
ter  and  Ills  Worl{.  (I.  I.  (i.  DeCiourcy,  tr. 
Norman,  Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  1954.  ix  -j-  196  pages,  ill.  -}-  4  plates. 
$L75. 

close  [lersonal  fricml  of  Silxrlius,  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  1  Iclsinki  Municipal  Orchestra  has 
here  gathered  the  facts  ot  the  life  and  works  of 
his  itlol.  Fhe  carefully  prepared  l.nglish  trans¬ 
lation  (original  ed.,  1948;  (ierman  ed.,  1950) 
was  intended  as  part  ol  the  celebration  ot  Si- 
lielius’s  ninetieth  birthday.  Although  the  mu¬ 
sical  analyses  are  almost  exhaustive  and  cer¬ 
tainly  informative,  and  the  biographical  facts 
valuable  and  reliable,  the  IxKik  fails  to  apply 
any  critical  standards  to  its  subject.  In  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  official  biography,  the  author  has 
lieen  unable  to  take  any  distance  from  i;is  hero, 
although  his  adoration  is  so  sincere  that  it  kin¬ 
dles  our  enthusiasm  for  Silielius. 

.  Ilfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

Ralph  V^aughan  VV'illiams.  'The  .Mal(ing  of 
Musk.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ('ornell  University 
Press.  1955.  vii  f  61  pages,  ill.  $2. 

What  a  refreshing  little  IxMik!  indeed,  refresh¬ 
ing  and  ever  young,  even  as  the  author’s  mu¬ 
sic.  .Not  that  these  lour  lectures  delivered  at 
(airnell  in  1954  contain  any  new  disiovcries  or 
startling  revelations.  Rather  here  is  a  musician 
giving  a  little  “off  the  record”  chat  alnjut  mu 
sic  and  incidentally  telling  us  his  |>ersonal 
views  about  a  few  matters.  I  he  good  humored 
tone  and  a  trace  of  Shavian  wit  make  this 
reading  doubly  pleasant.  Here  is  one  ol  our 
great  contem|M)rary  music-makers  who  tlinrs 
not  take  himself  to<i  seriously,  does  not  deliver 
long-winded  oratory  alnjut  Art  arnl  Aesthetics, 
and  yet  who  convinces  us  of  his  <leep  sincerity 
and  devotion  to  his  calling.  I  le  convinces  us 
also  of  the  fact  that  he  jMissesses  a  great  deal 
of  common  sense — and  uses  it,  too.  Vaughan 
Williams  despises  the  jiretentious  jHiseur  and 
the  snobbish  incom{)ctent  alike. 
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No  amount  of  quoting  or  summing  up  could 
recreate  the  pleasure  which  Ixnh  musician  and 
amateur  will  derive  from  this  reading.  And 
the  professional  may  well  stof)  and  meditate  a 
few  moments  at  some  of  the  statements  dis¬ 
seminated  throughout  these  sixty  pages. 

Camtl  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Artz. 

John  Ciould.  The  iJevelopment  of  Plato’s 
Hthus.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  l‘>55.  xiii  -|-  241  pages.  |4.75. 
'Phis  is  a  work  of  first-rate  scholarship,  a  [K>si- 
tive  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Plato. 
It  is  a  detailed  review  and  commentary  on  the 
transition  of  Plato's  ethical  thought  from  his 
Socratic  position  which  placed  ho})c  for  the 
(iood  in  human  life  m  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  (lersonality  to  his  later  reliance  upon 
favorable  moral  conditions  reflected  by  his  ar¬ 
guments  in  the  Republic  and  especially  in  the 
1mu/s  and  Polituus. 

At  each  step  (iould  not  only  presents  a 
wealth  of  authoritative  interpretations  but  in¬ 
jects  his  own  critique  and  evaluation,  the  most 
valuable  lx;mg  based  u|)on  his  careful  specu¬ 
lation  concerning  the  real  meaning  of  the 
original  (ireek  terms.  'I'hus,  he  convincingly 
argues  that  the  knowledge  Socrates  urged  in 
his  “virtue  is  knowledge”  was  not  simply 
knowing  what  was  good  but  having  the  moral 
capacity  to  live  virtuously;  it  was  nut  only 
knowing  what  to  do  but  how  to  do  it  and  be¬ 
ing  able  to  do  it,  both  in  a  technical  sense  and 
with  an  almost  natural  moral  reaction. 

Before  Ixrginning  the  details  of  his  review 
of  the  transition  of  thought  noted  alxive.  Could 
does  well  to  mention  in  his  introduction  the 
background  of  life  exjierience  in  which  the 
transition  cKCurrcd  and  which  this  reviewer 
lielieves  is  one  of  the  major  explanations  for 
the  change.  That  is,  when  Plato  liegan  to  write 
his  Athenian  world  was  only  lieginning  to 
give  way;  he,  like  Socrates,  still  iKlieved  that 
the  individual  had  a  chance  to  secure  the  giHnl 
life  by  changing  his  own  character.  Pifty  years 
later  when  he  wrote  the  Imws  the  polts  was  so 
far  in  decay  that  he  felt  the  need  for  a  moral 
reconstruction  of  sixial  conditions  to  give  men 
once  again  a  chance  to  create  gixnl  character. 
In  fact,  he  not  only  lielieved  that  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  were  im|K)rtant  to  this  end  but  in 
Phtlehus  suggests  even  the  need  for  “sujiernat- 
ural”  help.  Those  “dear  to  (jod”  may  exjiect 
to  lie  more  successful  in  ex|x:riencing  truth. 

There  is  an  excellent  general  index,  one  of 
(ireck  words  of  sjxrcial  imjxjrtance,  an  index 
of  Plato’s  writings,  and  a  valuable  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  fohn  Paul  Duncan 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 


**  The  Htble  Today.  New  York.  Harper. 

1955.  xvi  208  pages.  |5. 

In  the  midst  of  an  era  of  Biblical  illiteracy 
among  the  general  {xipulation,  scholars  are 
making  significant  strides  in  clarifying  the 
events  of  the  C4ld  and  New  Testaments  and 
interpreting  the  depths  of  the  religious  mes¬ 
sage  contained  therein.  I'he  concerned  layman 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  Biblical  finds  of  this 
century — the  skeptic  simply  ignores  the  great 
mass  of  textual  information.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  clear,  concise  statements  of  the  current 
understanding  of  the  historical,  social,  and 
literary  aspects  of  the  Bible  unencumbered  by 
weighty  theological  disputes,  twenty-nine 
British  scholars  contributed  enlightening  es¬ 
says  to  this  collection.  All  the  essays  are  fine  in 
their  scholarship  yet  extremely  readable  for 
the  general  public.  The  book  as  a  whole  gives 
the  reader  a  new  appreciation  of  what  the 
Bible  is,  rather  than  what  it  is  often  mistakenly 
taken  to  be. 

/.  Clayton  Reaver 
University  of  O/f^lahoma 

H.  H.  Rowley.  The  Relevance  of  Apoca¬ 
lyptic.  New  York.  Harjicr.  Rev.  ed.,  n.d. 
205  pages.  |2.75. 

This  study  of  Jewish  and  Christian  apcKalypses 
from  Daniel  to  Revelation  is  a  guide  to  that 
jiart  of  Biblical  literature  which  by  some  is 
viewed  with  a  certain  suspicion  liecause  works 
arc  included  that  lack  the  resjicctability  of 
mcmlKrship  in  the  C^anon,  while  others  feel 
that  nothing  could  lie  gained  from  material 
so  ojien  to  idle  sjieculation.  11.11.  Rowley,  dis- 
tinguisfied  British  scholar  of  the  Bible,  is  not 
concerned  with  finding  a  new  date  for  the  end 
of  the  world.  Instead,  he  shows  us  how  much 
we  can  learn  from  those  neglected  pages.  His 
treatment  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  sup 
jMjscd  arbitrariness  of  the  Judge  reveals  deep 
religious  insight.  “Sometimes,”  Rowley  as¬ 
serts,  “we  jxrrvert  the  lielief  in  the  love  of  C»od 
into  an  excuse  tor  ignoring  our  duty  to  Him.” 

Max  Selinger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

*  Sydney  Nettlcton  Fisher,  ed.  Social  Forces 
in  the  Middle  Hast.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell 
University  Press.  1955.  xvi  -f-  282  pages  -f 
2  maps.  $5. 

This  Ixiok  is  the  result  of  the  editing  and 
publication  of  pajiers  presented  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  “The  Near  Fast:  Social  Dynamics  and 
('ultural  Setting,”  held  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Octolier  of  1952  by  the  ('ommittee  on 
the  Near  and  Middle  Fast  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  The  subjects  mainly  com- 
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prise  the  classes  of  perstjns  which  constitute 
the  major  social  groups  and  problems  of  the 
Middle  Hast:  the  nomads,  villaj'ers,  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  ha/aar  merchants,  entrepreneurs, 
army  officers,  clergy,  intellectuals,  Israeli  immi¬ 
grants,  farmers,  and  Arab  refugees.  While  the 
material  will  give  those  unacquainted  with  the 
area  much  interesting  inlormation,  it  has  the 
usual  fault  of  conference  lectures  by  experts 
s|)caking  to  those  who  are  presumed  to  l)c  al¬ 
ready  initiated.  It  is  filled  with  references  to 
places,  [icople,  and  events  with  which  one 
must  already  lie  reasonably  familiar  in  order 
to  lie  additionally  informed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  material  is  sufficiently  factual,  and  in  analy¬ 
sis  sufierhcial,  that  it  may  l)c  inferred  that  Inith 
the  experts  in  attendance  and  the  reasonably 
well  read  or  traveled  persons  who  read  it  will 
know  most  of  it  already. 

lohn  Paul  Dumun 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

Wilfrid  Fleisher.  Sweden:  The  Welfare 
State.  New  York.  Day.  1956.  255  pages  -f- 
8  plates.  $4. 

A  former  press  attache  in  the  American  Fm- 
bassy  in  StcKkholrn,  Fleisher  has  observed  the 
socialization  of  life  in  Sweden  with  ambivalent 
feelings.  I  fis  liook,  essentially  a  d(Kumenta- 
tion  of  the  newest  measures  in  social  welfare, 
also  s[)otlights  the  ideological  conundrum  that 
has  l>een  causing  tremendous  debate  in  Sweden 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  es¬ 
sence,  it  revolves  around  the  (|uestion  of 
whether  the  “complacency,  loss  of  initiative, 
lack  of  struggle,  and  high  taxation”  in  Swedett 
are  not  too  much  of  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
cradle-to-grave  security  provided  the  Swedish 
citizen.  Fleisher,  for  one,  apparently  feels 
that  the  |)<jint  of  diminishing  returns  in  Swe¬ 
den’s  social  welfare  program  has  l)ecn  reached, 
if  not  already  passed. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Rol)ert  Kedheld.  The  Little  Community. 
Viewpoints  for  the  Study  of  a  Human 
Whole,  (diicago.  University  of  (Chicago 
Press.  1955.  182  pages.  $4. 

Within  this  IxKik  we  see  what  one  noted  an- 
thro}X)logist  considers  inqxirtant  in  describing 
ways  by  which  scientists  can  view  and  under¬ 
stand  "the  organized  life  of  man.”  He  shows 
how  the  small  community  may  l)c  studied  as 
a  microcosm  of  culture.  Based  on  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  Uppsala  University,  Sweden,  in 
1953,  The  Ijttle  Community  is  Redfield’s  an¬ 
swer  to  the  recurring  question,  ('an  scientists 
describe  a  human  community  adcc]uately  from 


the  view|xjint  of  its  memlxTrs  while,  at  the 
same  time,  maintaining  a  detachment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  description  meaningful  to 
scientists.^  'Fhis  work  can  Ise  consideretl  a 
model  for  the  study  of  all  communities. 

Henry  .ingehno 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Walter  Schiller.  The  Legal  Community  of 
Manf(ind.  New  Y'ork.  ('olumbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1954.  x  f  467  pages.  $5.5(). 
Schiffer,  who  died  in  1949,  enjoyed  g<H)d  train¬ 
ing  and  wide  exfwrrience  as  Doctor  juris  from 
the  University  of  Breslau,  as  (ierman  judge, 
ami  as  exjiert  at  the  Research  ('enter  in  (le 
neva,  the  Brookings  Institute  in  Washington, 
and  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  I’rince- 
ton.  1  iis  purfMJse  in  this  volume  is  indicated  by 
its  subtitle:  “A  Oitical  Analysis  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  ('oncept  of  World  Organization.”  1  le  aims 
“to  explain  the  pattern  of  thought  on  which 
this  idea  ot  a  universal  organization  was  based, 
to  demonstrate  to  what  extent  this  idea  was 
contradictory  in  itself  .  .  ,  and  to  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  belief  that  an  as- 
siKiation  of  inde^iendent  states  is  the  ideal 
form  of  organization  for  the  community  ot 
mankind.”  He  therefore  surveys  in  meticu¬ 
lous  detail  the  views  ot  (irotius,  i’ulendorf, 
('hristian  Woltf,  lanke,  Kant,  Ixrcky,  Lassa, 
()p|)enheim,  and  others  as  to  the  nature  and 
feasibility  of  profMisals  for  promoting  the  peace 
and  progress  of  national  states. 

'Fhen  he  explains  and  compares  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  underlying  the  Ixrague  ot  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations.  I  le  rejects  the  idea  ot  a 
world-state  that  would  have  [lowers  analo 
gous  to  those  of  the  government  of  a  national 
state,  and  he  nowhere  mentions  the  views  ot 
Ularence  K.  Streit.  His  coldly  historical,  logi¬ 
cal,  and  legal  ex|M>sition,  lacking  concrete  ex- 
anqiles  and  conciseness  ot  statement,  is  not 
very  easy  reading  but  brings  clarity  to  a  com¬ 
plicated  subject  on  which  thinking  is  often 
fuzzy. 

Sidney  H.  Pay 
Harvard  University 

Melford  K.  Spiro.  Kibbutz:  Venture  in 
Utopia,  ('ambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1956.  xii  2(i()  [lages.  $4.50. 

To  create  an  environment  in  which  man’s 
noblest  qualities  could  most  fully  develo[)  is 
the  goal  common  to  most  uto|)ias.  'Fhe  means 
suggested  to  achieve  this  end  are  a  criticism  of 
the  order  as  it  exists.  The  )ewish  jiioneers  who 
went  to  I’alestine  at  the  lieginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  were  motivated  by  three  main  objectives: 
to  shed  the  opprobrium  of  lieing  “mere”  mid- 
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dlcincn;  to  find  dij'iiity  in  manual  work;  and 
to  create  a  classless  stKiety  by  sharing  the  joint 
proiluct  of  all. 

The  iKKik  is  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
Kihbulz  society  has  achieved  its  goals,  where 
it  is  failing,  and  why. 

Mux  Seltnger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

X  (ieorge  W.  I*.  Ilallgarten.  Why  Dictu- 
tors?  New  York.  Macmillan.  1954.  xiii  -|- 
i79  pages.  $5.50. 

Why  Du  tutors?  is  an  attempt  to  classify  and 
analy/x  a  |MiUtical  phenomenon  seemingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  place  in  categories  liecause  of  its  ap- 
(larently  individualistic  and  various  character. 
I  iowever,  i  lallgarten  lielieves  that  sociological 
metluxJs  like  those  of  .Max  Welx;r  may  lie 
applied  to  such  a  situation.  As  a  result,  he  dis¬ 
covers  with  considerable  success  that  dictator¬ 
ships  may  lie  classified  as  classical,  ultra-revo¬ 
lutionary,  counter  and  pseudo-revolutionary. 

As  a  corollary  to  his  explanation  of  this  find¬ 
ing,  he  presents  much  interesting  material 
concerning  the  iK'havior  of  the  (xrrsons  and 
governments  concerned  in  terms  of  their  un¬ 
derlying  social,  economic,  psychological,  and 
historical  conditions  causing  such  liehavior. 

'I'he  style  of  the  Inxik  is  readable  to  a  degree 
that  should  cause  it  to  have  wider  than  aca¬ 
demic  ap()cal.  1  he  bibliography  also  is  excel¬ 
lent.  1  Iowever,  the  absence  of  l(Knnotes  will 
disturb  scholars  who  may  wish  to  go  further 
than  the  immediate  analysis  and  theory. 

fohn  I'uul  1) untun 
University  of  ()l(luhomu 

X  J.  C'.  I’owell-Brice.  /I  History  of  InJiu. 
I'.dinhurgh.  Nelson.  1955.  xv  679  pages, 
ill.  -|-  64  plates.  2/2. 

An  undertaking,  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  confines  of  a  little  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  of  the  history  of  India,  sjirawling 
over  the  centuries,  is  a  prodigious  task.  The 
successful  execution  of  such  a  jirojcct,  with 
duly  weighted  attention  to  India’s  |M)litical, 
scK  ial,  and  cultural  facets,  is  im|xrrative  for  the 
understanding  of  its  (Kisition — or  rather,  jki- 
sitions,  since  the  partition  of  1947 — in  the  con- 
tem|)orary  world.  'I'he  reviewer,  finding  it 
unavoidable  to  compare  this  IxKik  with  the 
most  recent  edition  of  Moreland  and  (Uiatter- 
jee  (.4  Short  History  of  InJiu),  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  not  listed  in  the  bibliography,  must 
indicate  his  keen  disapfiointment.  Tlie  swift 
fIcHMl  of  historical  detail — especially  in  the  first 
two  thirds  of  the  Ixnik — c  arrying  along  signifi¬ 
cant  data  together  with  insignificant,  with  far 
too  rare  pauses  fur  synthesis  of  the  (xilitical 


with  scK'ial  and  cultural  materials,  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  general  impression  of  hav¬ 
ing  plodded  through  a  catalogue  of  names 
and  events.  Terms  from  indigenous  lan¬ 
guages  (Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  etc.)  apfxraring 
throughout  the  text,  accompanied  by  bare  def¬ 
initions — and,  wherever  not,  inadequately  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  glossary — seem  to  lie  used  for 
atmosphere  rather  than  elucidation  and  in¬ 
struction.  'I  he  account  ends  vvith  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  1939.  The  author,  who  sjient 
thirty  years  in  the  Indian  Kducatiunal  Service, 
intends  his  liook  “for  the  general  reader  and 
for  universities  and  colleges  in  (Ircat  Britain, 
India  and  Pakistan.’’ 

Ernest  liender 
University  of  Eennsylvuniu 

X  (ierhard  L.  Weinlxrrg.  Germuny  und  the 
Soviet  Union,  7939-/94/.  l.ciden.  Brill. 
1954.  218  pages.  19  fl. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  fieriod  of  the  Sovict- 
(lerman  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939  and 
draws  largely  on  the  “recently  published  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  large  collections  of  documents 
gathered  by  the  prosecution  and  defense  for  the 
Nurenilicrg  trials,”  as  well  as  many  unpub¬ 
lished  sources.  It  gives  a  racy  but  thoroughly 
dcKumcnted  account  of  the  relations  of  Cier- 
many  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  these  crit¬ 
ical  years,  although,  it  must  lie  emphasized,  al¬ 
most  entirely  as  these  are  disclosed  from  the 
(ierman  side.  Some  current  misconceptions 
are  corrected,  such  as  the  lx.*lief  that  (Jer- 
many  followed  a  deep  laid  plot  to  lull  Soviet 
suspicion  while  |)lanning  a  war  of  aggression 
against  her. 

'I'he  writer  in  his  conclusion  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  view  often  advanced  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  concluding  the  treaty  served  her 
own  licst  interests.  He  states,  “IfYfie  jxilicy  of 
the  Russians  represented  a  juilicy  of  calculated 
risk,  one  can  only  conclude  that  they  miscal¬ 
culated  most  grievously.” 

Stuurt  R.  Tom  plains 
University  of  Toronto 

1  lelmut  de  Terra.  Humboldt.  The  Life  und 
Times  of  Alexunder  von  Humboldt.  17(0- 
IH59.  New  York.  Knopf.  1955.  xii  -f-  395 
j-  ix  pages  -f  ^  plates  2  maps.  $5.75. 
Among  the  most  unique  phenomena  in  the 
long  history  of  Western  civilization  arc  the 
two  brothers  von  Hurnlioldt,  Wilhelm  and 
Alexander,  each  of  whom  in  his  own  way 
represents  a  last  flowering  of  the  Renaissance 
iilcal  of  the  uomo  universule.  l)c  Terra’s  new 
biography  gives  an  extremely  lively  picture  of 
A.  von  Humlxildt’s  character  and  of  the  drama 
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of  his  life,  which  makes  one  wonder  why  no 
one  so  far  has  thought  of  turning  this  thrilling 
life  story  into  a  first-rate  biographical  movie. 
Although  the  iKxik  is  more  concerned  with  the 
man  than  with  1  lumlioldt  the  scholar,  we  learn 
enough  alxiut  the  tremendous  scholarship  of 
this  maestro  dt  color  che  sanno,  his  contribu¬ 
tions  Ixjth  to  the  materials  and  the  methods  of 
geography,  anthrofiology,  zoology,  botany, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  sciences,  and  his  in¬ 
numerable  big  and  little  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  financial  failure  of  these  publications, 
the  only  shortcoming  in  a  life  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  everything  else. 

Although  a  scholarly  Ixiok,  this  biography 
reads  like  a  novel  due  to  the  unic]ueness  of 
Humlxildt’s  character  and  the  great  variety  of 
his  exjicriences  and  human  contacts.  We  fol¬ 
low  him  through  all  the  major  phases  of  his 
life:  his  family  background  with  the  excep¬ 
tional  jxrrsonality  of  his  mother;  his  training 
and  growth  into  scholarship;  the  great  travels 
to  Mexico  and  the  Andean  countries,  and  later 
to  Silteria  and  the  Altai,  unsurpassed  as  re¬ 
gards  the  combination  of  |)ersonal  courage 
with  scientific  genius;  his  life  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  as  the  king  of  Kuropean  scientists, 
while  at  the  same  time,  like  his  counterparts 
in  the  Renaissance,  enjoying  society  and  court 
life.  An  interesting  part  of  the  biography  forms 
the  report  on  his  visit  with  Jefferson  and  other 
leading  Americans  and  his  lifelong  connections 
with  Ixjth  North  and  Latin  America.  One  of 
the  outstanding  asjiccts  of  1  lumlxildt’s  gen¬ 
ius,  as  emphasized  in  this  Ixiok,  is  that  he  was 
a  professed  lilieral  while  Ixring  at  the  same 
time  a  loyal  servant,  and  even  a  |K‘rsonal 
friend,  to  two  Prussian  kings;  that  he  com¬ 
bined  the  ascetic  life  of  profound  and  hard¬ 
working  scholarship  with  the  social  grace 
which  endeared  him  to  ficople  of  every  station 
and  country;  and  that,  like  his  friend  (ioethe, 
he  was  not  only  a  great  Oerman,  but  a  great 
Kurojican,  disregarding  the  big  noise  of  tbe  so- 
called  Wars  of  Lilieration.  Since  A.  von  I  lum- 
Ixildt  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  examples 
of  the  integration  of  science  and  the  1  iumani- 
ties,  his  new  biography  ought  to  lx:  a  "must” 
reading  in  every  college. 

/'.  A/.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Henry  W.  Wells.  Poet  and  Psychiatrist, 

Merrill  Moore,  M.D.;  A  Critical  Portrait. 

New  York.  Twayne.  l‘>55.  f25  pages.  $5. 
Merrill  .Mixire  enthusiasts  (whose  interest  ex¬ 
tends  lieyond  the  nurnliering  of  his  multitu¬ 
dinous  sonnets)  will  welcome  this  first  full- 
length  study  of  the  man  and  his  {xietry.  Wells, 


in  what  is  (>erhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Ixxjk,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  "Fugitives”  and  of  Mcxire’s  early 
exfxrriences  with  them;  thereafter,  he  offers 
comments  Ixjth  on  Moore’s  jxxrtry  and  his 
subsei]uent  professional  career. 

Working  from  the  assumption  that  the 
most  common  (K)pular  ex|x:rienccs  make  the 
l)est  subjects  for  (xxrtry  and  that  the  most  di¬ 
rect  expression  of  these  is  the  Ixrst  art  form. 
Wells,  in  his  a|Kjlogetics  in  Motjre’s  Ixrhalf, 
often  confuses  the  universal  with  the  trivial, 
the  simple  with  the  banal,  the  vigorous  collo 
cjuial  with  the  ilusty  cliche.  According  to  these 
values,  Moore’s  [xxftic  merit  cc|uals  that  of 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  Ransom,  and  late. 
Aside  from  this  obviously  defective  valuation 
of  M(M)re’s  jK>ems,  Wells  has  fxrrformcd  a  ser¬ 
vice:  He  is  the  first  to  c(x>rdinate  biographical 
facts  and  aesthetic  with  the  verse  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  {xjctaster. 

Melvin  W.  Asf^eti' 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

^  John  Harold  Wilson.  A  Kal(e  and  His 
Times:  George  Villiers,  Second  Dul^e  of 
liucl{ingham.  New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Young.  1954.  2H(J  pages.  $4. 

Wilson’s  latest  study  of  Restoration  ne’er-do- 
wells  is  concerned  with  that  charming  rake, 
(icorge  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  aiui  is 
the  first  such  biography  since  Lady  Burgh- 
clere’s  apfxrared  in  190L  Written  in  the  breezy 
and  popular  style  that  many  readers  disap¬ 
proved  of  in  his  previous  biography  of  Nell 
(iwyn,  Wilson’s  study  of  Villiers  is  neverthe¬ 
less  based  on  a  solid  understanding  of  the 
jxrrioil,  im|Kirtant  new  material,  and  sound 
scholarship. 

As  Wilson’s  IxKik  reminds  us,  Buckingham, 
one  of  ('harles’s  most  im|)ortant  ministers,  was 
an  extremely  versatile  man,  skilled  in  poetry, 
music,  sjK.-aking,  dueling,  politics,  and  love- 
making.  S<ime  of  Villiers’s  Ix-st  epigrams  sug¬ 
gest  the 'cynicism  of  La  R(x  hefoucauld;  for 
example:  "Wives  we  cluxise  for  our  jxjsterity 
— mistresses  for  ourselves.” 

fohn  P.  O’Neill 
I'.nid,  ()l(lu. 

^  Philip  John  Steaii,  ed.  Sc  tr.  'The  Memoirs 
of  iMcenaire.  New  York.  Roy.  1955.  2^9 
pages  -j-  2  plates.  |L 

Stead,  who  seems  to  have  a  flair  for  the  bril¬ 
liant  rogues  (he  did  a  biography  of  Vidcxc], 
former  convict  and  subsecpient  jxilice^c  hief  in 
early  nineteenth  century  Paris),  has  ably  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  the  memoirs  of  Pierre  Fran¬ 
cois  Lacenaire,  a  notorious  French  murderer 
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with  a  knack  for  ^xjctry  and  psychology.  This 
partly  fascinating,  partly  even  philosophical, 
and  only  to  a  relatively  small  extent  disgusting 
narrative  makes  for  interesting  reading,  al¬ 
though  the  author  is  a  dangerous  psychotic 
whose  thinking,  through  its  inexorable  logic, 
leads  to  an  unex|:)ected  dead  end. 

It  is  arna/.ing  to  detect  in  this  diary  of  a 
murderer  of  1845  concepts  of  modern  psy¬ 
chiatry  and  depth  psychology,  as  he  descril)es 
as  the  principal  cause  of  his  criminal  l>ehavior 
the  neglect  and  hatred  hy  his  mother,  ex|)cri- 
enced  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  life.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reader  should  lie  cau¬ 
tioned  against  the  tricky  ways  of  a  well-read 
and  educated  scoundrel  who  knows  how  to 
move  his  audience.  It  would  l)e  worthwhile  to 
analy/.e  the  war|xrd  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
memoirs  in  order  to  define  the  Ixirderline  of 
criminality  and  psychosis  in  the  course  of  his 
fundamentally  histrionic  (lerformance. 

We  have  found  two  gems  of  wisdom  in  this 
pathetic  story  of  an  arch<riminal,  1  le  says  on 
page  82:  “Happy  jieople  hardly  observe  at  all; 
they  simply  live.”  And  on  page  180:  “A  revo¬ 
lution  profits  no  one  hut  a  few  intriguers,” 
The  first  remark  reminds  us  of  'Ihomas 
Mann’s  Tonio  Kroger,  and  the  secoiul  could 
lie  liorrowcd  from  the  treatise  of  a  modern 
sociologist  ainl  jiolitical  scientist.  No  doubt, 
Victor  I  lugo  must  have  taken  some  clues  from 
this  diary  for  his  romantic  novel  I^s  mtsera- 
blcs.  Henry  Walter  lirann 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Kent  C>ooj)er.  The  Right  to  Know.  An  hx- 
position  of  the  livits  of  News  Suppression 
and  Propaganda.  New  York,  h'arrar,  Straus 
fi(  C'.udahy.  1056,  xiii  -f-  345  pages.  $4. 
Kent  ('<x>[)er  has  Ix'cn  a  collector  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  news  for  over  half  a  century.  He 
Ixrlicves  in  his  own  craft:  get  the  facts 
straight,  and  international  understanding  will 
result.  Amiable  utopianism:  Understanding 
the  enemy  might  simply  make  it  clearer  why 
he  is  the  enemy,  h'acts,  in  all  cases,  have  to  be 
selected  liecause  of  their  significance.  They  are, 
inevitably,  shaded,  weighted,  slanted,  i.e.,  dis¬ 
torted.  Such  elementary  devices  as  the  place 
of  a  piece  of  news  in  the  pajicr,  and  headlines, 
will  start  a  truth  on  a  devious  path.  Facts, 
facts,  facts,  by  ail  means;  but  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  fur  g(xxl  will,  a  philosophical  outlook, 
and  the  critical  spirit. 

Kent  CcKijier  makes  a  gcxxl  case  against 
government  interference.  One  striking  exam¬ 
ple:  “It  was  also  significant  of  a  trend,  hut 
worse  than  absurd,  that  the  re}xirt  on  ('hina 


by  Lieutenant  (ieneral  Albert  C,  Wedemeyer 
(in  which  he  foresaw  the  collapse  of  the 
(^hiang-kai-shek  government)  was  withheld 
from  public  knowledge  for  two  years  licforc 
the  Nationalist  debacle.” 

But  official  circles  are  not  alone  to  blame. 
We  get  biased  news  liecause  we  want  biased 
news.  Other  news  would  seem  “disloyal.”  “By 
re|X)rting  the  plight  of  the  up|x-r  and  not  that 
of  the  long-neglected  lower  classes,  our  regu¬ 
larly  assigned  and  roving  ambassadors  .  .  . 
were  asking  for  propaganda  appropriations  to 
uphold  the  status  of  overlords  who  had  ex¬ 
ploited  the  masses  for  centuries.”  But  if  they 
had  presented  the  other  side,  they  would  have 
lieen  branded  as  “radicals”  and  “fellow  trav¬ 
elers.” 

Kent  ('txifier  does  not  claim  to  lie  a  phil¬ 
osopher,  a  historian,  or  a  stylist;  but  he  is 
comfxrtent  and  likeable;  and  within  its  narrow 
limits,  his  Ixxik  is  a  valuable  document. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

(ialo  I’laza,  Problems  of  Democracy  in 
iMtin  America.  Uha|x:l  1  lill,  N,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  ('arulina  Press.  1955.  vii  -(  88 
pages.  $2.50. 

As  {’resident  of  Lcuador  from  1948  to  1952 
(ialo  I’la/.a  succeeded  in  putting  dcmcKratic 
theory  into  actual  jiracticc,  I  Icrcin  he  compares 
the  civilizations  of  Anglo  and  Latin  America, 
descrilies  his  own  uniejue  administration,  and 
analyzes  the  dcmcKratic  development,  Ixith 
past  and  prosficetive,  of  Latin  America  at 
large.  These  are  lucid  and  realistic  statements 
originally  delivered  as  the  annual  Weil  lecture 
on  American  C'itizcnship  at  the  University 
of  North  ('arolina  in  1954.  'riie  author's  think¬ 
ing  reflects  not  only  his  bftecn  years  of  public 
exjicrience  in  Lcuatlor  but  also  his  university 
training  in  the  United  States, 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

Roliert  H.  l.owie.  Toward  Understanding 
Germany.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1954.  ix  -f  396  pages,  $6. 

'Pile  author,  professor  emeritus  of  anthro(X)i- 
ogy  at  the  University  of  California,  tries  to 
prove  that  the  (lermans  do  not  essentially  dif¬ 
fer  from  other  Western  Kuropean  nations.  I  le 
analyzes  their  social  set  up,  making  ample  use 
of  novels  and  plays,  memoirs  and  biographies, 
as  well  as  of  sociological  research  and  statistics. 

1  le  points  out  how  the  old  caste  system  has 
Ixren  leveled  ofT  under  the  impact  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  and  of  the  scKial-economic 
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upheaval  of  the  last  half  century.  A  larj»e  chap¬ 
ter  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  situation  of 
the  (ierman  Jews  and  of  their  changing  rela¬ 
tions  to  their  non-jewish  fellow<ountrymen, 
from  emancipation  to  extermination.  The  Ixmlc 
is  highlighted  by  apt  quotations,  excels  in  a 
numi)cr  of  wise  observations,  hut  its  conclu¬ 
sions  are  overshadowed  by  a  confusing  abun¬ 
dance  of  details. 

Carl  }i.  Misch 
Centre  College 

^  ('arlos  P.  Romulo.  The  Meaning  of  Han- 
dung.  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  (L  University  of 
North  ('arolina  Press.  P>56.  ix  -f-  102 
pages.  $2.50. 

One  of  the  series:  the  Weil  lectures  on  Ameri¬ 
can  (citizenship,  this  work  by  the  distinguished 
Philippine  statesman  is  com[X)scd  of  two  parts: 
( 1 )  a  description  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  delilicrations  at  Bandung  were  carrietl  on 
and  (2)  Asian  criticisms  of  America.  I  he  au¬ 
thor  concludes,  from  the  results  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  that  there  is  outside  the  (Communist- 
controlled  lands  “an  ever-growing  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  demcxrracy  and  freedom”  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  striving  after  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  in¬ 
volved. 

To  the  printed  text  of  the  lecture  are  added 
(Jeneral  Romulo’s  address  to  the  conference, 
his  eloquent  reply  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
and  the  text  of  the  final  communicjuc  of  the 
gathering.  Arnold  It.  Rowhotham 

University  of  California 

^  Upton  Sinclair.  The  Cup  of  Fury.  (Jreat 
Neck,  N.  Y.  (Channel  I’ress.  1956.  190 
pages.  $L 

Mery  Upton  is  crusading  again — this  time 
against  what  he  considers  a  major  problem  on 
the  current  American  scene,  excessive  drink¬ 
ing.  Filling  his  lxx)k  with  brief  accounts  of 
famous  literary  figures  given  to  dipsomania — 
the  ICdna  St.  Vincent  Millays  and  Sherwood 
Andersons  as  well  as  the  Jack  Ixmdons  and 
F.  “Scotch”  Fitzgcr.^lds — adding  vignettes  of 
his  own  hard-drinking  relatives,  then  offering 
statistics  alxmt  srxial  drinkers,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  other  “incipient”  alcoholics,  Sin¬ 
clair  offers  a  stern  warning  in  The  Cup  of 
Fury. 

Though  admitting  the  presence  of  such  a 
problem,  many  readers  will  lie  disturlxrd  by 
Sinclair’s  hot-headed  approach,  and  sometimes 
extravagant  statements,  e.g.,  that  Prance’s  sick 
government  is  attributable  to  that  country’s 
high  rate  of  alcoholic  consumption.  The  book’s 
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casual  organization  and  sloppy  style  and  cxca- 
sional  errors  of  fact  (the  author  seems  to  as¬ 
sign  “A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig”  to  Brown¬ 
ing  rather  than  Lamb)  will  bother  others.  But 
few  will  fail  to  Ixr  intrigued  by  the  work,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  autobiographical  aspect.  P'or, 
i)csides  serving  as  a  temperance  tr.ict,  it  man¬ 
ages  to  l)c  a  fascinating  jxirtrait  of  a  fascinating 
man  with  a  fascinating  circle  of  friends. 

iV.  Gordon  Milne 
Ijil^e  Forest  College 

('arl  J.  Stratman,  (^  S.  V.  Hihliography  of 
Medieval  Drama.  Berkeley,  ('alif.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  (^ilifornia  Press.  1954.  x  42 f 
pages.  $5. 

Father  Stratman  has  made  a  handy  tool  for 
studying  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  takes 
up  liturgy,  mystery,  miracle,  interhule,  and 
morality  plays  in  various  languages.  I  le  is 
more  at  home  in  the  early  drama  of  P'.ngland, 
to  which  he  assigns  twice  as  much  space  as  he 
docs  to  Latin,  (ierman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
I'rcnch  drama.  Ilis  orderly  storehouse  men¬ 
tions  editions  an<I  critical  works  concerning 
dramatic  productivity.  There  is  some  needless 
rcjsctition  among  the  f,771  titles,  some  of 
which  could  l)c  avttided  by  mere  cross-refer- 
cnccs. 

’I'hc  thirty  [uigcs  dcvotetl  to  libraries  that 
|x>ssess  flics  of  [X‘riodicals  duplicate  a  part  of 
the  Union  List  of  Serials.  In  the  French  sec¬ 
tion  it  was  |X)intlcss  to  list  a  single  review  a 
dozen  times,  when  it  is  already  listed,  together 
with  other  reviews,  by  Mrs.  Frank  in  A  Crit¬ 
ical  Biography  of  French  Literature ,  I,  pp.  179 
1 92.  Item  1044  does  not  sjiecify  the  relevant 
pages  in  Ocizcnach’s  five  volume  manual;  it 
can  Ise  rcjilaced  by  Aebischcr’s  .dugusta  I’rae- 
toria,  pp.  49-()L  No  mention  is  made  of  Rol- 
land’s  Fssai  palcographiifue  et  hihliographique 
sur  le  theatre  en  France  (Paris,  1952), although 
his  earlier  work  is  recorded  thrice.  Father 
Stratman  travelled  widely;  so,  he  can  cite  many 
unpublished  ilissertations.  1  le  adds  a  special 
section  for  Hrotswitha. 

I  lis  bibliography  is  a  Ixxm  to  students  of 
medieval  drama.  Within  its  scojx:  it  will  not 
lie  su|)crsedcd  for  a  long  time,  but  it  does  allow 
for  a  companion  bibliography  surveying  tra¬ 
gedy,  comedy,  farce,  and  the  masque. 

Raphael  I^vy 
University  of  Texas 

**  P.  (i.  WfKxltock.  Concise  Dictionary  of 
Ancient  I listory.  New  York.  Philosojihical 
Library.  1955.  465  pages.  %(>. 

This  is  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  gen- 
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cral  reader,  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Kntrics 
give  information  ufxm  ancient  biography,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  mythology,  literature  and  the 
arts,  philosophy,  and  science,  A  spot<heck 
com|)aring  its  entries  with  an  index  to  Herod¬ 
otus  shows  surprisingly  wide  coverage;  and 
casual  search  for  varied  items  licars  out  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  has  industriously 
searched  for  his  items.  Their  brevity  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  cjmit  all  but  identifying 
information;  and  the  historian  or  classical  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  the  work  inadecpiatc.  A  detail 
which  would  have  lieen  useful— hut  |)crhaps 
the  editor  lacked  space  for  it — would  l)e  the 
inclusion  of  references  to  works  in  which  the 
interested  reader  might  find  more  detailed 
information  if  he  should  need  it.  It  appalls  a 
reader  with  classical  interests  that  such  brief 
mention  of  ancient  matters  is  deemed  now¬ 
adays  adetjuate  for  the  information  of  intelli¬ 
gent  readers.  Kven  more  depressing  is  the 
probability  that  this  IxKik  represents  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  his  interest  in  matters  once  considered 
the  stnc  t(ua  non  of  culture.  /,  l\  Pritchard 
University  of  (>l{lahoma 

X  Joan  Dunn.  Retreat  From  learning.  New 
York.  McKay.  1955,  xvi  T  224  pages.  $i. 
I'his  lxH>k  is  aptly  subtitled  “Why  I'eachers 
(-an’t  Teach — A  (.ase  History,”  Miss  Dunn 
levels  a  (Niwerful  attack  against  the  failure  of 
the  public  schrxils  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
youth  and  to  provide  the  essential  atmosphere 
which  allows  for  that  subtle  interchange  Ite- 
tween  teacher  and  pupil  called  “learning.” 
The  existing  dilemma  iKtween  theory  and 
practice  in  the  dominant  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  in  America  today  is  presented  here  with 
the  force  and  emotion  of  a  totally  disillusioned 
idealist,  and  in  a  prose  style  which  moves 
swiftly,  putting  clearly  into  focus  the  rela¬ 
tionships  l)etween  educator,  administrator, 
teacher,  and  pupil  which  have  caused  the 
chaotic  classrtxims  in  so  many  metro(X)litan 
high  schcxils. 

M  iss  Dunn’s  most  pointed  criticism,  to  this 
reviewer,  is  that  directed  at  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  “sold  out”  to  a  petty  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  as  a  result  have  IxTcome  pupjxrts 
of  administrators  and  consequently  have  no 
|x»wcr  over  their  students,  who  can  have  little 
resjiect  for  them.  The  present-day  educational 
dilemma  is  perhaps  as  much  the  fault  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  accepted  mcdi<x:rity  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pass  it  off  as  “democracy”  in  the  sch<x)ls 
as  it  is  of  the  educators  who  have  gained  an 
alarming  |x>wer  over  the  educational  system, 
and  at  whom  criticism  is  most  often  directed. 


As  well  as  her  case  is  stated,  the  Ixxik  has 
shortcomings;  A  great  deal  of  Miss  Dunn’s 
complaint  is  with  our  changing,  secular  sckI- 
ety,  and,  to  this  reviewer,  her  argument  In¬ 
comes  vulnerable  when  she  maintains  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
(jod  and  religious  values  in  the  scIukjIs. 

Dorothy  A.  Ijogan 
Norman,  OI(la. 

X  Richard  Hofstadter,  Walter  1*.  Metzger. 
The  Development  of  Academic  Freedom 
in  the  United  States.  New  York,  ('olumbia 
University  Press.  1955.  xvi  -J-  527  pages. 
15.50, 

Robert  M.  Maclver,  Academic  Freedom  in 
Our  Time.  New  York,  (x)lumbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1955.  xiv  -|-  329  pages.  $4. 

The  American  Academic  Freedom  Project  at 
('olumbia  University,  sjxjnsored  by  the  Dniis 
M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation,  resulted  in  the  two 
companion  volumes  listed  alxive.  Both  are  im¬ 
pressive  in  bulk,  and  more  impressive  still  in 
their  scholarly  quality:  thoroughness  and  judi¬ 
cial  tem[xrr.  ( Witness  the  guarded  treatment  of 
Academic  Freedom  and  the  Denominational 
University.)  No  brief  treatment  could  do  them 
justice:  They  can  only  Ise  recommended  as  the 
worthy  fulfillment  of  an  all'im{xirtant  task. 
For  Academic  Freedom  is  the  last  bastion  of 
our  lilierty:  So  long  as  it  stands,  nothing  is 
lost. 

Although  this  is  not  orthodox  reviewing,  I 
must  content  myself  with  listing  the  points 
which  the  reading  of  these  two  weighty  vol¬ 
umes  f(x:ussed  in  my  mind.  This  frankly  in¬ 
troduces  a  personal  element.  A  different  read¬ 
er,  and  the  authors  themselves,  might  come  to 
different  conclusions. 

a)  Academic  freedom  is  first  of  all  part  of 
our  common  American  freedom.  The  teacher 
enjoys  the  same  civic  rights  as  the  grocer  or 
the  bricklayer:  If  he  d(x:s  not  commit  treason¬ 
able  acts,  he  should  not  lie  even  questioned 
alxiut  his  religious,  (xilitical,  and  scKial  lic- 
liefs, 

h)  Academic  freedom,  specifically,  is  part 
of  the  necessary  freedom  claimed  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  spirit:  religious  leaders,  scientists, 
scholars,  artists.  They  work  by  their  own  stan¬ 
dards,  and  can  not  brook  any  dictation.  No 
|X)litical  authority  can  decree  that  the  earth 
is  flat. 

c)  Traditionally,  a  University  is  a  congrega¬ 
tion  or  collegium  of  scholars  and  scientists — 
investigators,  teachers,  learners — sovereign  in 
their  own  domain.  They  are  not  the  hirelings 
of  the  Trustees,  whose  sole  function  is  to  ad- 
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minister  the  material  assets  of  the  University; 
or  of  the  President,  who  is  but  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

d)  I'he  worst  danj;er  to  Ixhr-und  I^rnfrci- 
heit  docs  not  come  from  without.  Nothing,  ex 
cept  his  own  timidity,  can  prevent  the  scholar 
from  thinking.  Objectivity  and  irony  should 
enable  him  to  formulate  his  thought  without 
|)cril.  The  danger  is  within:  the  orthodoxies, 
the  vogues,  which  discourage  and  even  silence 
dissenters.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this 
is  true  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences;  the  trouble  apjsears  in  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  It  is  patent  in  all  the  sciences  dealing 
with  human  .activities:  anthrojsology,  srxiolo- 
gy,  history,  psychology,  and  in  the  humanities 
pro[icr.  The  non-conformist  is  simply  brande<l 
as  “no  scholar,”  or  “erratic.”  An  Irving  Bab¬ 
bitt,  with  his  massive  endowments,  could  win 
his  fight  against  “the  philological  ring”;  lesser 
men,  even  though  worthy,  hatl  to  submit.  The 
academic  orthodoxies  arc  dams  against  that 
“stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought”  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  culture. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

^  Mortimer  Smith.  The  Diminished  Mind.  A 
Study  of  Planned  Mediocrity  in  Our  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  Chicago.  Regncry.  1954.  150 
pages.  $2.75, 

('ontinuing  his  crusade  against  professional 
educators.  Smith  now  projxises  to  prove  his 
thesis  that  learning,  in  its  traditional  sense,  is 
disap|icaring  from  our  public  schools.  Evidence 
is  presented,  and  some  of  it  is  disturbing  in¬ 
deed,  hut  it  consists  of  accounts  of  sjiecific  in¬ 
cidents  or  situations.  If  Smith  is  actually  inter¬ 
ested  in  weighing  the  evidence,  why  does  he 
not  mention  the  fact  that  |)erformance  in  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  (killege  Entrance  Examina¬ 


tion  Hoard  is  of  a  higher  quality  totlay  than  it 
was  tw'cnty-Hvc  years  ago.^  Again,  is  it  of  no 
significance  that  graduates  of  public  high 
scluKils  do  fully  as  well  in  college  as  do  gradu¬ 
ates  of  private  schools?  Smith  has  something 
inqMirtant  to  say  hut,  like  Hestor,  he  weakens 
his  own  case  by  making  rash  and  unwarranted 
generalizations. 

L.  P.  forgenson 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

Clastonc  Silvano  Spinetti,  cd.  Italy  Today. 

Rome,  Istituto  Poligrafico  dcllo  Stato.  1955. 

vii  f-  240  pages,  ill.  -j-  42  plates  |  1  map. 
To  one  who  has  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  in 
Italy  and  has  seen  that  country’s  recovery  with 
her  own  eyes,  this  statistics-packed  reference 
manual  is  a  good  clarification  of  impressions 
and  a  source  of  basic  information. 

I  here  is  a  geographical  section,  followed  by 
a  chapter  on  history  which  is  esjiecially  com¬ 
mendable  liecause  it  is  clear,  succinct,  easy  to 
follow,  and,  although  moving  swiftly,  [licks 
up  the  threads  of  a  coherent  discourse.  Then 
come  chapters  on  |X)pulation,  war  destruction, 
new  economic  jKjlicy,  agriculture,  housing,  la- 
Ixir  disputes,  education,  foreign  trade  and 
tourism,  etc.  However,  the  one  on  [Militical 
activities  seems  ttMi  brief  to  give  an  adeijuate 
background.  The  text  and  statistics  on  war  de¬ 
struction  show  the  extent  and  sometimes  un¬ 
appreciated  severity  of  Italy’s  losses.  After 
reviewing  these  statistics,  the  miracle  of  a  re¬ 
built  Uassino  (where  we  had  lunch  one  day) 
and  the  new  Fiats  rolling  off  the  assembly  line 
arouses  even  greater  admiration  lor  a  brave 
and  hard-working  [x-ople  whose  present  prob¬ 
lems  this  realistic  Ixxik  keeps  always  in  the 
foreground. 

H.  G.  D. 
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Books  in  Various 

(  For  other  Boo/(s  in  Various  iMnguages,  see 

Joan  ('anlona.  IJ6s  hlanc  i  altres  histones 
de  muntanya.  Barcelona.  Ariel.  195?.  141 
()a)'es.  25  ptes. 

Four  extremely  well  written  tales  that  should 
fascinate  skiers,  filled  as  they  are  with  the  joy 
of  swift  motion  in  the  grandiose  reaches  of  the 
high  Pyrenees  in  bright  mcxmlight,  mist, 
storm,  and  sunshine.  Most  <»f  them  reflect  the 
feelings  of  the  mountaineers  who  serve  the 
enthusiasts  from  Barcelona,  hut  the  first  and 
longest  is  a  most  eiigrossing  stcjry  of  a  |K)wer- 
ful,  intrepid  guide  cjf  des[)eratc  war  refugees 
to  the  French  frontier,  whose  identity  is  hid¬ 
den  under  the  sohric|uet,  “The  White  Bear,” 
until  death  finally  reveals  his  name  and  the 
reason  fcjr  his  ficrsistent,  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  perilcjus  task. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
Herh^eley,  Cahf. 

^  Maurici  Serrahima.  Contes  d’aquest  temps. 

Barcelona.  Selecta.  1955. 22?  |)ages.  ?5  ptes. 
Serrahima  considers  these  the  l)est  of  his  short 
stories  written  from  19?6  to  1951,  most  of 
which  ap|)car  for  the  first  time.  Interest  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  man  himself  rather  than  events.  So 
we  share,  at  a  critical  moment,  in  such  intimate 
emotions  as  we  have  all  experienced  or  can 
easily  imagine,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  is  balanced  by  that  sane 
sense  of  reality  so  characteristic  of  the  (Catalan 
mind.  Fhe  most  |)erfect  incarnation  of  this  is 
Odt  which  depicts  in  a  simple,  direct  manner 
the  natural  reaction  of  both,  after  a  brother 
in  distress  plays  on  his  rich  sister's  hatred  oi 
his  wile  to  |)ersuade  her  to  give  him  the  money 
he  needs. 

In  sixteen  varied  tales,  the  scene  shifts  from 
sophisticated  gatherings  of  Barcelona's  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  world  to  drah  lives  of  white 
collar  workers  and  even  to  a  criminal's  last 
hours.  Unusually  successtul  is  his  depiction 
of  the  confused  feelings  of  youth  in  that  de¬ 
lightful  idyll  of  the  wedding  feast,  Canfd  de 
hressol,  and  in  the  parting  of  timid  lovers  on 
the  train  after  months  in  a  Swiss  sanatorium. 

The  flexible  style  and  happy  choice  of  ex¬ 
pression  reflect  the  author's  acknowledged  en¬ 
joyment  of  and  absorption  in  these  |)enetrating 
glimpses  of  daily  life. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
Berkeley,  CaltJ. 
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^  Cap  d'Any  I95f>.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll. 

1955.  188  pages.  25  ptes. 

A  year  ago  Moll's  Raixa  collection  was 
launched  with  the  eminently  successful  El  que 
s’ ha  de  saher  de  la  llengua  catalana  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  philologist,  Joan  (x)romines.  Since 
then  Raixa  has  issued  seven  other  significant 
works  ranging  from  Qui  presum  Ja  Jum  by 
the  important  novelist,  Joan  Oiler  i  Kahassa, 
through  two  plays  by  Salvador  F.spriu,  poetry, 
short  stories,  architecture,  Joan  Foster's  chal¬ 
lenging  /:/  descredit  de  la  realitat  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Thomas  Mann's  Tonio  Kroger. 

To  celebrate  its  first  anniversary,  Moll  has 
now  produced  the  delightfully  clever  and  pene- 
tratingly  keen  Cap  d’Any  1956.  Notable 
among  its  contents  are:  Joan  Perucho's  dense, 
judicious  resume  of  the  Barcelona  year  in  lit¬ 
erature,  music,  and  the  arts;  Xavier  ('asp's 
frank  treatment  of  the  same  field  in  Valencia; 
Llompart's  rich  indication  of  the  literary  pro¬ 
duction,  accomplished  and  projected,  in  Mal¬ 
lorca  and  Ibiza;  a  complete  list  of  all  ('atalan 
works  published  l)etween  August  1954  and 
August,  1955  an<l  a  most  intriguing  glimpse  of 
Raixa’s  forthcoming  productions. 

This  venture  is  apparently  becoming  a  sec¬ 
ond  general  clearing  house  for  ('atalan  literary 
dissemination  since  its  publications,  as  well  as 
the  contributions  to  this  volume,  represent  all 
localities  and  phases  of  ('atalan  artistic  life. 
Among  the  latter  are  excellent  |H)ems,  short 
stories,  and  essays  like  Moll's  definition  of  the 
contribution  of  dialects  to  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage;  Joan  Sales's  /:/  temps  personer  and 
Joan  Triadu's  L’esprit  d'un  segle  dijlcil, 
lK)th  of  which  probe  with  ecjuilihrium  into  the 
problems  that  confront  the  creative  worker  of 
the  moment. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
Herheley,  CaliJ. 


Knud  Andersen.  Ilavet.  Kphenhavn.  F?or- 
gen.  1955.  2??  pages. 

This  novel  contains  some  fine  sea  writing  alxiut 
life  on  the  last  of  the  great  sailing  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  an  excellent  <lescription  of  a  storm  near 
('afx:  Horn.  Otherwise,  the  title  “The  Sea”  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  for  the  theme  is 
really  Demon  Sex  and  the  lifetime  of  sorrow 
that  follows  a  moment  of  ecstasy. 
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The  hero  is  a  young  Dane  who  gets  lured 
into  an  indiscretion  in  Australia,  and  then  sees 
his  life  ruined  when  the  doctors  tell  him  he 
will  never  be  really  cured.  He  returns  to  Den¬ 
mark  to  see  his  ailing  mother,  only  to  find 
her  dead.  After  a  few  days  of  near-pleasure  in 
the  company  of  his  sweetheart,  he  nobly  leaves 
her,  to  return  no  more.  As  he  jumps  into  the 
sea  with  an  anchor  tied  about  him  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  whole  theme  is  of  the 
same  vintage  as  the  ships  that  sail  through 
these  pages. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 


**  Jens  Rudolph  Dahl.  Praesten,  laegen  og 
hexen.  Kpbenhavn.  (iyldendal.  1954.  225 
pages.  14.75  kr. 

The  three  principal  characters  in  this  novel  are 
named  in  the  title:  A  CJrundtvigian  minister,  a 
free-thinking  physician  who  talks  freely  and 
pursues  his  profession  as  though  it  were  a 
crusade,  and  a  village  gossip  whose  [X)isonous 
tongue  makes  her  the  serpent  of  the  little  jut- 
land  village  in  which  the  story  is  set.  There 
are  long  dialogues  on  Christianity  and  moral¬ 
ity,  but  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  humanity 
and  good  humor.  In  spite  of  many  serious 
thoughts  dealt  out  at  random  and  many  con¬ 
flicts,  the  Isook  ends  on  a  tran(|uil  note  of  good 
will  to  men  that  is  consistent  with  the  basic 
atmosphere  of  the  little  community. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Ijbranes 


**  Peter  Cirove.  faf^ob  den  velsignede,  Kp 
benhavn.  Branner  &  Korch.  1955,  269 
pages.  16,75  kr. 

The  Jacob  theme  is  a  popular  one  in  all  occi¬ 
dental  literatures,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  handle.  The  youth  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch,  especially  the  problem  of  his  birth¬ 
right  and  his  courtship  of  l^ah  and  Rachel, 
are  full  of  basic  conflicts  that  are  the  delight 
of  the  psychological  novelist,  Peter  firove  has 
dealt  with  Jacob  with  full  respect  for  history 
and  tradition,  but  at  the  same  time  exercising 
the  right  of  the  creative  artist  to  delve  into  per¬ 
sonalities  and  the  motives  behind  their  actions. 
Jaltob  den  velsignede  is  at  once  entertaining 
and  a  work  of  considerable  artistry,  although 
it  falls  somewhat  short  of  being  et  stort  digter- 
vaerh^  as  described  by  the  publisher. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  libraries 


**  Anders  B.  Nprgaard.  Den  grd  gade.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Branner  Sc  Korch.  1954,  22? 
pages.  11.75  kr. 

This  moving  tale  of  the  tribulations  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  of  proletarian  (Copenhagen  is 
more  the  work  of  a  journalist  than  that  of  a 
novelist.  Nprgaard’s  story  of  (Irethe’s  unhap¬ 
py  marriages,  her  insanity,  and  her  separation 
from  her  two  children  is  somewhat  melodra¬ 
matic  and  is  told  with  the  indignation  of  the 
crusading  newspafierman.  Nevertheless,  the 
background  is  an  authentic  one,  and  Npr- 
gaard  is  a  sufficiently  com[»etent  stylist  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  story  without  lx)ring.  His  Ixxik  is 
in  no  sense  a  distinguished  one,  hut  it  is  a 
well  written  sexial  document  that  will  have 
an  appeal  to  readers  of  city  novels. 

lutwreme  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Ijbraries 

Aage  Pedersen,  Onde  driller.  Kplienhavn. 
Wangel.  1955,  2?2  pages, 

(Can  even  a  psychiatrist  chart  in  detail  the 
course  of  someone  else’s  progressively  worsen- 
ing  psychological  condition,  which,  however, 
is,  or  seems  to  lie,  cured  at  last,  partly  by  the 
sufferer’s  own  remains  of  sanity  and  partly  by 
his  response  to  kindness?  'Phis  is  what  Aage 
Pedersen  sets  out  to  do  in  “Kvil  (Circles,”  and  a 
convincing  piece  of  writing  it  is. 

Its  hero,  whose  career  is  traced  through  the 
few  years  from  adolescence  to  early  manhfxxl, 
is  g(x>d,  scrupulous,  and  remarkably  intro¬ 
verted  but  also  extremely  receptive  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  others.  I  lis  psychological  state  is  wors¬ 
ened  by  cruelty,  even  by  the  indifference  of 
others,  but  improved  when  he  meets  with 
kindness.  The  period  is  hard  to  guess  and  per¬ 
haps  unimportant,  hut  presumably  it  is  that 
of  the  postwar  inflation-lx>rne  prosperity  since 
the  hero  can  at  least  live  from  the  wages  of 
the  most  casual  labor. 

The  novel’s  ending  is  so  abrupt  that  one 
guesses  that  a  seejuel  is  planned. 

I^slie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

Soya.  Hlodrftdt  og  blegrpdt.  Kpisenhavn. 
Borgen.  1955.  125  pages.  11,75  kr. 

The  bizarre  contradictions  of  Soya’s  tales  have 
made  him  one  of  the  uni(|ue  |>ersonalities  in 
Danish  literature.  There  are  three  old  stories 
in  this  volume  (the  oldest,  “De  forheksede 
Briller,”  dating  back  to  1918)  and  five  new 
ones.  Parcxiy,  susfxnse,  satire,  and  the  gro¬ 
tesque  are  all  represented,  hut  always  with  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  in  meticulous,  mean¬ 
ingful  prose.  The  satire  on  modern  times  in 
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“KUxJs-Hans  <lcn  Andcn”  is  one  of  the  more 
outstanding  pietes  in  this  collection.  Iilodr0dt 
og  blt  jir0dt  is  not  Soya’s  fiest  Irook,  hut  it  is  a 
stron;»,  representative  collection  that  will  lx: 
appreciated  by  his  readers  as  consistent  with 
his  other  writings. 

iMwrt  nee  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Keniu(/(y  libraries 

^  Vi^j{o  Stuckenlrerj;.  IJdvalgte  digte.  Kfi 
Ix’iihavn.  (iyldendal.  l‘>54.  258  pa^jes.  15  kr. 
(iyldendal’s  series  of  sin>'le-volume  editions  of 
selected  or  complete  poems  of  contemjKirary 
Danish  writers  has  major  sij'nihcance  as  a 
twentieth  century  collection.  ’Phis  selection  of 
Vi^j'o  Stuckenl)er);’s  Irest  |HX-ms  by  ('arl  Herj;- 
slrdm  Nielsen  reveals  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
pieces  that  have  a  f)ermanent  value.  Stucken- 
!)erj'’s  sensitive  nature  jxiems,  full  of  color  and 
striking  imaj'cry,  have  a  sij'nibcant  place  in 
Danish  literature.  'I'his  valuable  little  collec¬ 
tion  will  strenj'then  the  [xret’s  |X)sitlon  Ixnh  in 
|M)pular  esteem  and  in  the  lonj'er  view  of  lit¬ 
erary  history. 

luiwrenre  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kenttul^y  Libraries 

^  Keru*  fioris,  |.  (ireshoff.  Marnix  Cifsen. 
’s  (Jravenhaj'e.  Stols.  l'^55,  171  paj'es  -j- 
17  plates.  6.‘>0  fl. 

A  brief  biographical  essay  by  the  elder  brother 
of  Marnix  (Jijsen  (Dr.  |.  A.  (Joris,  director  of 
the  Belgian  Information  Bureau  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States),  Flemish  novelist,  followed  hy  short 
analyses  and  characterizations  of  fiijsen’s  nov¬ 
els  by  the  distinguished  Dutch  literary  critic, 
)an  (JreshofT.  The  brother’s  reminiscences  are 
lively  an<l  interestinj;,  but,  naturally,  somewhat 
reticent,  revealinj;  the  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  friend  as  well  as  brother.  (IreshofT 
praises  the  novelist’s  artistic  economy,  orij'inal- 
ity,  and  insij»ht,  deeming  his  art  a  combination 
of  (drristian  and  classical  bumanism,  enriched 
by  |x-rsonal  ex|x“rience  and  reflection,  A  wel¬ 
come  contribution  to  the  scanty  literature  alxnit 
f  lijsen. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 

U niversity  of  Alabama 

**  W.  Martin,  fan  Steen.  Amster<lam.  Meu- 
lenhofT.  1954.  90  pages  |  plates. 

The  jxjsthumously  published  lxH)k  is  the  au- 
th<»r’s  swan  song.  We  are  again  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  grievous  loss  that  art  historians 
all  over  the  world  have  sustained  by  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  the  late  director  emeritus  of 
the  Royal  Museum  ( Mauritshuis)  at  The 
Hague.  Willem  Martin  was  one  of  the  great¬ 


est  scholars  and  connoisseurs  in  the  field  of 
Dutch  painting.  His  present  fan  Steen  consti¬ 
tutes  the  embodiment  and  completion  of  thor¬ 
ough  preparatory  studies,  some  of  which  date 
as  far  back  as  \Wt  (Dnze  Kunst). 

In  an  Intrcxiuction  and  four  chapters,  the 
author  studies  the  development  of  Steen’s  art, 
ileals  with  the  subjects  and  their  origin,  as  well 
as  with  the  artist’s  style,  palette,  aiul  tech- 
nitjues.  A  chronological  list  of  the  paintings 
underlines  Martin’s  views  as  to  painterly  evo¬ 
lution;  a  bibliography  and  ample  notes  are 
apfxmiled.  The  Ixxik  is  a  masterly  synthesis, 
which  sheds  new  light  on  the  reasons  for 
Steen’s  everlasting  fxipularity.  As  far  as  the 
volume’s  outward  apjx-arancc  is  concerned,  the 
publisher  did  an  excellent  job.  'I'he  color  plates 
are  faithful;  the  black  and  white  illustrations 
are  clear;  and  the  text  is  set  in  agreeable  and 
easily  legible  tyjie. 

Lrih  lairsen 
Georgetown  University 

il,  M.  (Jeerars.  Hubert  Cornehszoon  Toot. 

Assen.  Van  (iorcum.  1954,  527  pages. 

12.50  fl. 

Much  has  lieen  written  alxiut  P<xit,  the  most 
im|M)rtant  Dutch  |xx:t  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  This  study,  presented  as  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  extensive  ever  undertaken  and 
has  a  touch  of  finality.  It  must  have  required 
long,  painstaking  research  along  all  possible 
avenues,  exhausting  Ixitb  official  and  non-offi¬ 
cial  sources.  After  reading  it  one  is  left  with  the 
iiufiression  that  all  there  is  to  know  alxnit  the 
man’s  life,  his  contacts  with  other  people,  his 
religious  concepts,  the  various  influences 
working  ufxm  him,  the  history  of  his  p<K:ms 
and  other  work,  and  the  chronology  of  their 
publication,  is  now  available.  This  is  the 
definitive  work  to  date. 

(Jeerars  has  tried  hard  to  place  Foot  in  a 
more  favorable  light  and  to  show  that  more 
jxiems  than  the  few  which  usually  ap|)ear  in 
anthologies  are  worth  rereading.  Yet  he  is  not 
very  convincing  in  this  res|x:ct.  He  fares  liet- 
ter  in  his  interpretation  of  Foot’s  imjxirtance 
as  a  prosaist,  es|iecially  as  a  collalxirator  and 
eilitor  of  the  Dutch  version  of  C'esare  Rippa’s 
Iconologia. 

Foot  remains  primarily  a  nature  jxiet,  who 
has  occasionally  and  gradually  detached  him¬ 
self  from  Vondel  and  I  bxift,  the  classical  writ¬ 
ers  who  were  his  great  examples.  I  le  has  usu¬ 
ally  Ixren  considered  an  afterglow  of  the 
(lolden  Age.  He  suffered  under  the  classical 
tradition  which  hampered  a  freer  expression 
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of  his  feelings  about  nature.  Some  people,  in¬ 
cluding  (ieerars  himself,  want  to  consider  l’(X)t 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  Romantic  periotl,  an 
opinion  which  is  again  contradicted  by  |.  C, 
Brandt  ('orstius  in  his  review  of  this  book 
(Crittsch  Hnlletin,  Septeml)cr  1954,  pp.  ?5^ 
^58).  Not  the  least  valuable  is  a  summary  of 
comment  on  and  criticism  of  Foot  from  his 
own  times  until  the  present,  proving  that  he 
caught  the  interest  of  every  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration  of  critics. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Ijbrary  of  Congress 

**  Suolut'a^l(u.  Minna  Canthin  ajatuf^sia. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1954.  5?  pages.  200  mk. 
Suolat/al^f(a  is  a  collection  of  Minna  C'anth’s 
thoughts  and  observations  on  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  (juestions.  They  were  extracted  from  the 
author’s  lMM)ks  and  corresfxmdence  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  devoted  to  her  memory.  Many  of  the 
excerpts  reflect  the  period  of  their  comjwsi- 
tion,  the  time  of  Ibsen,  and  of  the  incipient 
feminist,  temjserance,  and  social-»lemocratic 
movements.  'I'he  lxx)klet  is  a  tribute  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  Finnish  realist;  but  if  is  |)erhaps  not  the 
best  way  to  arouse  interest  in  her  work.  'I  he 
selections  lack  the  trenchancy,  the  wit,  the  ori¬ 
ginality  which  one  looks  for  in  a  hook  en¬ 
titled  “thoughts.”  And  since  the  author  did 
not  herself  choose  to  compete  in  this  league, 
the  reader  wonders  whether  her  |X)sthumous 
managers  are  doing  her  a  real  service. 

Remo  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

**  Aarne  Sihvo.  Muistelmani.  I.  Helsinki. 

f)tava.  1954.  420  pages.  1,000  mk. 

The  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  retired 
infantry  general  takes  us  from  his  early  years, 
through  his  training  as  a  fiiger  in  (Jermany 
and  his  captivity  in  Russia  during  World  War 
f)ne,  to  his  participation  in  the  Finnish  ('ivil 
War  under  .Mannerheim.  Alxnit  half  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  tracing  the  military  op¬ 
erations  in  this  conflict,  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Vuoksi  front  in  the  Southeast. 
In  his  introduction,  he  states  that  one  of  his 
aims  in  writing  the  IxKik  is  to  counteract  the 
feeling  of  disillusionment  with  nationalism 
which  has  resulted  from  the  military  defeats 
sufTered  in  the  Forties. 

Remo  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasf^a 

^  Piet  Van  Aken.  Klinl^aart.  Antwer|x:n. 

Ontwikkeling.  1955,  58  pages,  ill. 

The  novel  tells  of  the  first  workday  of  a 


twelve  year  ohi  girl.  It  is  her  |x*rsonal  account 
of  what  she  sees,  hears,  and  leels  iin  this  im- 
[xirtant  «lay. 

rhere  is  actually  no  plot,  but  the  reader  is 
gradually  prepared  anti  led  to  the  dramatic 
climax,  with  ever-increasing  feeling  of  sus- 
|>ense  and  inevitability,  culminating  in  the 
explosion  of  the  older  sister  Nell’s  inveterate 
hatred  Ixrfore  the  tragic  finale  of  the  tireatl 
“registration.”  Fach  new  working  girl  can 
lx;  called  to  the  factory  owner’s  ofFue  where  she 
“nifxrt  ingeschreven  wortlen.”  'Phis  is  a  kitul  of 
the  feudal  lord’s  fus  priniae  noctis.  WhtKver 
would  dare  not  to  olxry  the  ortler  would  lx; 
dismissed  as  well  as  everyone  of  her  family.  A 
fatalistic  yet  bitter  resignation  prevails  (“F.en 
arm  mens  moet  alles  nemen  /oals  het  komt”), 
coupled  with  desire  for  revenge  and  damna¬ 
tion.  riiis  one  day  reveals  the  whole  [lanorama 
of  the  life  and  tragic  destiny  of  these  poor 
jxrople. 

I'he  criticism  of  sex  ial  injustice  is  evident  but 
the  author  keeps  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
artistic  framework.  I'he  language  in  the  con¬ 
versation  is  the  frank  and  unconventional 
language  of  the  |x-ople  represented.  'I'he  char¬ 
acters  introduced  are  flesh  and  bhxxi,  not  easy 
to  forget.  I'he  author  (Ixirn  1920),  noted  for 
his  l)e  dmvel  vaart  in  ons  (  1947),  shows  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Hugo  (dans  in  the  approach. 
I'he  illustrations  by  (can  laccpics  de  ( Iraeve  are 
fresh  and  impressive  like  the  characters  of 
this  masterly  written  novel, 

(i.  A.  Summent 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

Domien  Van  Rietveldc.  Helena  Canibier. 

Antwer|)en,  Vink,  1954.  256  pages. 

In  Helena  ('ambier,  I).  Van  Rietvelde  has  de¬ 
lineated  a  forceful  character,  a  woman  of  the 
modern  world  who  harlxirs  in  her  Ixisom  an 
ambition  so  over|X)wering  that  it  su|x-rsedes 
even  her  motherly  feelings  and  finally  destroys 
her.  I'here  is  a  grxxl  <leal  to  recommend  in 
this  novel.  'Phe  author’s  tedinicpie  seems  to 
improve  vastly  with  every  step.  Strong  real¬ 
ism  pervades  the  story,  and  the  Irxale  is  mas¬ 
terfully  depicted,  almost  with  p.hotographic 
clarity. 

Phe  hero — if  such  we  may  call  the  wretch 
who  never  amounts  to  anything  and  <lies 
drunk — docs  not  fare  any  t<x»  well  at  the  au¬ 
thor’s  hands:  his  |X)rtrait  is  flou  as  compared 
to  Helena’s,  and  his  American  episode  would 
have  licen  more  convincing  if  the  author  had 
lx;cn  better  actpiainted  with  life  in  the  United 
States. 
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Even  so,  this  is  a  gfXKl,  fast-moving  yarn  one 
enjoys  reading  ...  if  one  reads  Flemish. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

*  Henri  Bruning.  Voorlopige  motieven. 
Tielt.  I.ann(X).  1954,  171  pages.  75  Bel.  fr. 

In  a  series  of  crystal<lear,  profound,  and  per¬ 
sonal  essays,  Henri  Bruning  takes  his  readers 
along  a  road  which  might  lead  sexiety  and  the 
individual  out  of  the  present  morass  towards 
a  happier  world.  I  le  discusses  the  tremendous 
obstacles  rnrhlcrn  man  meets  in  his  attempt  to 
Ik  himself,  to  live  his  true  life,  to  develo|)  and 
stretch  all  [Kjwers  of  his  personality,  anti  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  f)nly  in 
overcoming  them,  says  the  author,  will  he  find 
the  inner  happiness,  the  fulfilment  of  human 
existence  on  earth.  This  is  the  central  thesis  of 
the  last  essay,  and  the  others  are  related  to  it. 

'Phis  is  notably  shown  in  the  essays  on  mass 
man,  on  the  middle  classes,  and  on  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  The  others  are  entitled  Wte  hanteert  de 
tvaarhetd? ,  Creativitnt  rn  matht,  Naar  ern 
/(rrrpunt,  Nihilisme  en  zedrltjl^hcid,  Natuur- 
hoven  redelijl{e  ze/(erheid,  and  De  schep- 
pende  mens. 

Henri  Bruninj'  flxirn  in  1900)  is  an  in<le- 
(Kndent  ('atholic  thinker  and  in  his  youth, 
with  his  brother  tierard  Bruning  ( 1898  1926) 
{Gedtchten.  Amsterdam.  1954),  was  leader  of 
a  young  ('atholic  movement.  During  the  war 
he  joined  the  Dutch  National  SiK'ialists.  In  the 
present  writing  no  fascist  tendencies  are 
shown,  however.  He  is  convinced  that  only 
the  ('atholic  ('hurch  can  ever  be  man’s  true 
spiritual  home. 

'Hiis  is  a  IxKik  worth  rereading,  written  in 
a  captivating  and  compelling  style. 

T.  W.  /..  Stheltema 
Ijhrary  of  Congress 

*  Seamus  C)  N^ill.  Ag  hainl  fraoshan,  agus 
scfalta  eile.  I  )uhlin.  Fleet,  n.d.  99  pages,  ill. 

Among  the  most  ancient  surviving  tales  in 
Irish  are  accounts  of  the  deeds  of  Ulster  chiefs 
and  warriors.  To  judge  by  this  liook,  the 
O’Neills,  whose  name  is  an  ancient  and  illus¬ 
trious  one  in  Ulster,  are  still  first<lass  story¬ 
tellers.  “Picking  Berries’’  is  a  neat  and  handy 
collection  of  twelve  short  stories  by  James 
O'Neill.  They  are  not  tales  of  action  or  ad¬ 
venture,  but,  in  the  manner  of  contemporary 
(laelic  short  stories,  rather  vignettes  rich- in 
portrayal  of  character  and  manners,  with  much 
gentle  humor  and  mature  philosophy.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  artful  without  being  ornate,  and  the 
dialogue  is  vivid  and  authentic.  The  collection 


makes  an  evening’s  pleasant  and  profitable 
reading.  John  P.  Hughes 

Columbia  University 

Ricardo  Carballo  ('alero.  Sete  poetas  gale- 
gos.  Vigo,  (ialaxia.  1955.  151  pages. 
Preceded  by  a  brief  review  of  the  field  from 
the  moment  (iaiician  ceased  to  be  a  merely 
[irovincial  literature  in  the  1860’s  to  its  inva¬ 
sion  of  ultramodernistic  pcKtry  sixty  years 
later,  these  essays  present  a  pcKt’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  seven  characteristic  figures. 

These  are:  the  spontaneous  [xKts  of  the  Gali¬ 
cian  scene  and  soul,  Rosalia  de  ('astro  and 
Eduardo  Pondal,  the  abundant  appraisal  of 
whom  is  judiciously  reviewed;  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  as  a  voice  of  our  own  time  of  the  virile 
“fXKta  civico,”  Manuel  ('urros  Enriquez,  after 
his  eclipse  during  the  modernistic  movements 
of  the  early  twentieth  century;  the  unexjKcted- 
ly  original  and  complex  prosody  of  the  virgin, 
Virgilian  sonnets  of  that  Franciscan  evoker  of 
mountain  life,  Antonio  Noriega  Varela;  the 
many  faceted  “jxKta  <le  raza’’  of  swial  and 
costumista  inspiration,  Ramon  ('ahanillas  En¬ 
riquez,  whose  lyric,  epic,  and  narrative  jxietry 
in  elegant  and  scintillating  verse  is  analyzed  in 
an  extraordinarily  succinct  and  expressive 
manner;  the  p<Kms  pictorially  descriptive  of 
the  verdant  coastal  landscafx*  that  l.uis  Amado 
('arhallo,  in  the  transition  from  symlxilism  to 
postmcMlcrnism,  brought  to  such  a  simple  yet 
original  perfection  and,  finally,  those  of  his 
conternjxirary,  Manuel  Antonio,  jxKt  of  sea 
and  stars  who  was  the  first  to  embrace  en 
thusiastically,  in  the  1920’s,  the  varied  univer¬ 
sal  forms  of  vanguardism. 

The  Ixxik  closes  with  a  jKnetrating  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  distinctive  contribution  of  each  ol 
these  writers  to  contemporary  Galician  [XKtry. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
Herl(eley,  Calif. 

*  Giannis  Michalctos.  Kavaphil(a  Themata. 

Athenai.  Christadoulou.  1955.  80  pages. 
This  is  a  volume  of  replies  to  criticisms  made 
by  various  (ireek  writers  on  the  previous  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  author,  “The  PiKtry  of  Kavaphis.’’ 
Kavaphis  was  an  original  Greek  fxKt  and  his 
work  “Waiting  for  the  Barbarians”  has 
aroused  a  great  literary  discussion  largely  cen¬ 
tering  alxiut  the  historical  character  of  the  city 
which  has  lost  the  [xiwer  of  active  resistance  to 
a  barbarian  invasion.  Michaletos  claims  that 
the  basis  is  to  be  found  in  Rome.  Some  of  his 
critics  have  denied  this  and  he  here  tries  to 
answer  them.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 
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®  Kaitc  (i.  Fikolulc.  Xel(inema.  Athcnai. 

Klcisiuuncs.  1955.  149  paj{cs. 

This  interesting  collection  of  short  stories  deals 
with  life  in  modern  Athens.  It  presents  various 
pictures  of  the  emotions  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  in  contrast  and  in  relation  to  their  parents. 
Among  the  most  interesting  is  the  first  story, 
“Toward  (lod,”  which  reflects  the  thoughts 
of  a  young  girl  who  is  comjjclled  to  work  in  an 
office  into  which  the  sun  never  reaches,  when 
she  rememlsers  her  early  life  in  the  country 
and  the  interpretations  which  her  father  gave 
to  it.  The  stories  are  not  morbid  but  give  a 
healthy  view  of  existence  in  various  classes  of 
society.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Mabis  Claras.  To  Pisleuo  enos  aplou  an- 

thropou.  Atbenai.  1954.  86  pages. 

This  is  a  series  of  meditations  on  the  dilemma 
of  the  present  age  and  the  consequences  to 
humanity  of  the  splitting  of  the  atom.  The 
author  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man  who  is  torn  l)etween  the  t|uest  for 
freedom  and  for  material  well-l)eing  at  a  titne 
when  there  seems  to  Ikt  no  solution  for  any  of 
the  great  problems,  since  each  attemju  at  an 
answer  only  creates  new  problems  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sphere  and  a  different  form.  It  is  a  very 
compact  summary  of  the  present  day  in  all  of 
its  main  asjKcts.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Zoltan  IX-r.  Az  brbm  fele.  S/.abadka.  1955. 

64  pages. 

The  jHJcrns  of  Zoltan  I)er,  a  young  I  lungarian 
jK>ct  in  Yugoslavia,  tell  us  how  difficult  it  is  to 
l)e  g(M)d,  gentle,  compassionate,  how  unpre¬ 
pared  the  human  heart  is  to  face  a  cruel  or 
indifferent  world,  and  how  rare  is  tolerance  in 
those  who  themselves  are  in  need  of  under¬ 
standing  and  pity.  While  the  title  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  “Towards  )oy,”  one  rather  gains  in¬ 
sight  into  sorrow,  the  eternal  well  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  the  imaginative.  Dcr’s  versifying  skill 
is  quite  com{)etent,  though  he  reflects  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  other  ptjets.  Of  impressionable  dis- 
|)osition,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  whenever  he 
encounters  humaneness,  unadaptable  to  the 
coarseness  and  slyness  of  la  condition  humaine, 
in  his  l>est  [xjcms  (some  are  sonnets)  Oer  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  his  feelings  plausible  and 
moving.  Besieged  by  problems  which  often 
seem  unresolvable,  unable  to  l)e  a  hardened 
realist,  he  evidently  resigned  himself  to  his 
nature  and  wrote  the  poems  with  the  fervor 
and  sincerity  of  his  romantic  spirit. 

loseph  Kemenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 


**  linos  llerczeg.  Papirhajo.  Ujvidck.  Test- 
veriseg.  1955.  256  pages. 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  articles,  memoirs,  a 
I  lungarian  writer  in  Yugoslavia  weaves  a  song 
of  loyalty  toward  his  creative  anil  ethnic  obli¬ 
gations.  .\s  a  rule,  the  tone  is  impressionistic; 
at  times  the  author  deals  calmly  with  the  topic, 
at  other  times  with  a  moving  intensity.  'I'he 
literary  [)ortraits  are  primarily  affectionate  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Hungarian  and  non  Hun¬ 
garian  writers,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
recent  publication  of  a  Isook  or  some  other 
timely  occurrence,  or  they  arc  fx)rtraits  of 
artists. 

In  his  most  successful  writings,  jinos  Hcr- 
c/,cg  knows  how  to  blend  facts  with  ideas. 
I  lere  and  there  one  senses  the  stifling  effect  of 
a  totalitarian  (xditical  and  scxial  system,  but 
not  at  the  ex|)cnsc  of  the  author’s  integrity.  I  lis 
|xrrsonal  recollections  concerning  the  native 
soil  and  the  connotations  of  such  memories 
arc  expressed  in  an  emphatically  subjective 
voice;  they  show  the  problems  of  the  Homme 
engage  in  a  territory  of  Kurojx?  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  many  resfxrcts  had  to  make  a  complete 
break  with  the  past,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  the  writer  to  purge  himself  of  guilt  trace¬ 
able  to  an  actual  or  assumed  seiitimental  over- 
estimation  of  former  times.  The  humanitarian 
spirit  of  )anos  Herezeg  determines  the  basic 
quality  of  the  book. 

loseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

Synn0vc  (Miristcnscn  (pseud,  of  Mai  l.in- 
degard  Solem).  Dptrene  landeman.  Oslo, 
(iyidendal  Norsk.  1955.  f67  pages.  2  \  kr. 
This  iKrttcr-than-avcragc  historical  novel  deals 
with  the  lives  and  loves  of  the  Ixrautilul  I.indc- 
man  girls  in  Norway  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Synnpvc  Cdiristcnsen  follows  the  customary 
formula  for  the  successful  historical  novel,  but 
she  dixrs  it  with  the  skill  of  a  master  of  the 
genre,  ('olorful,  exciting,  and  meticulously  ac¬ 
curate  in  historical  detail,  the  story  of  the  Lin- 
deman  girls  is  well  worth  a  long  evening  in 
the  armchair. 

iMwrente  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

**  Alfred  Haugc.  I ngen  t(]enner  dagen.  Oslo. 
(iyidendal  Norsk.  1955.  122  {>agcs.  15.50 
kr. 

This  Ixild  cxfxisition  of  the  religious  man’s 
problems  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  be¬ 
longs  among  the  more  imfxirtant  Norwegian 
novels  of  1955.  Kinar  (ir0nvoll  is  a  minister 
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who  once  wanted  to  lie  an  artist  and  remains 
an  artist  in  his  innermost  thoughts  and  aspira¬ 
tions;  hut  the  realities  of  life  in  a  rural  cotn- 
munity  make  him  understand  that  he  is  a  com¬ 
petent  actor  in  the  pulpit,  hut  a  creative  |)cr- 
sonality  only  as  an  artist.  In  his  dilemma  he 
finds  that  he  is  a  failure  in  his  domestic  life 
as  well  as  in  the  community,  and  only  after  a 
long  convalescence  is  he  able  to  find  the  inner 
freedom  of  a  man  who  can  assume  his  projier 
role  in  life.  In  spite  of  the  diiriculty  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  I  iauge  tries  to  analyze,  the  plot  and 
character  development  are  crystal  clear.  'I  he 
final  collafise  of  the  puritan  morality  is  ob¬ 
vious,  hut  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  |)rotound 
ethical  message.  'I'he  text  (in  letter  form )  con¬ 
sistently  maintains  an  intimate  contact  with 
the  language,  thought,  and  action  of  real  life. 
Alfred  1  lauge  recognizes  no  sham  in  life  or  art. 

iMU'reme  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kcntucl{y  libraries 

^  Age  Rpnning.  Cjennom  gitteret.  Oslo. 
Oyidcndal  Norsk.  1‘>5S.  125  pages.  12.50 
kr. 

'I'his  collection  of  five  short  stories  is  character¬ 
ized  by  uncertain  emotions  and  liMiscly  con¬ 
nected  motives.  'I'he  last  story,  “(iratis  )ule- 
kake,”  a  six  page  tale  of  childhood,  is  {lerhaps 
the  Ixrst  piece  in  the  Innik.  I  fere  Kpnning  re¬ 
veals  his  skill  in  interpreting  a  single  exjieri- 
ence  with  concise  objectivity  and  abundant 
lyrical  effects  in  the  language. 

luiu  rent  e  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentU(  /(y  Ijhruries 

**  Peter  Magnus,  ed.  I)e  KH)  beste  dil{t,  ( )slo. 
(iyldendal  Norsk.  New  ed.,  1055,  22  f 
pa>;cs. 

In  this  anthology  of  the  “hundred  liest”  Nor¬ 
wegian  |M>ems  (a  reprint),  its  compiler,  like 
most  anthologists,  attempts,  in  his  foreword, 
to  justify  his  selections.  I’ew’  would  tpiarrel 
with  the  idea  of  a  hundred  |M>cms,  hut  the 
word  “liest”  jars  here.  Best  in  what  sense? 

I  fowever,  this  is  a  representative  lot  that 
includes  excerpts  from  the  early  and  long 
Voltispd  and  I ldf(onurmdl  {ca.  000);  an 
abridgment  of  the  Druuml^vaedet  (ca.  1250); 
some  medieval  folk  verse;  and  samples  of  the 
|Mienis  of  Peter  Dass  (17th  century)  on 
through  jolian  Herman  Wessel,  Henrik  Wer- 
geland,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Bj0rnstcrnc  Ifj0rnson, 
Knut  I  iamsun,  ( )laf  Bull,  Sigrid  Unilsct,  I  fer- 
man  Wildenvey  and  others,  to  Clill  C!laes 
(lOKf-  ).  It  comes  as  a  revelation  to  read 
(xiems  by  writers  known  as  novelists  or  dra¬ 
matists,  which  only  goes  to  confirm  the  im¬ 


pression  that  Norwegians  are  a  lyrical  people, 
as  a  whole. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  Okla. 

^  Liv  Balstad.  Nord  for  det  pde  hav.  Oslo, 
Hide.  1955.  42S  pages.  2S.50  kr. 

I  low  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  tem{x>rary 
barrack  only  nine  degrees  from  the  North 
Pole?  1  low  would  you  like  to  have  your  house 
heave  continually  liecause  of  the  eternal  deep 
frost  in  the  ground,  to  have  coal-dust  seeping 
in,  and  rats,  occasionally  hunted  for  a  whisky- 
iHiunty,  dis}K)rting  themselves  among  the 
piles?  Norwegians  are  used  to  long  summer 
and  short  winter  days  but  for  I.iv  Balstad  it 
was  quite  a  step  from  Oslo  to  Svalbard,  as  the 
.Norwegians  call  Spitzliergcn,  where  the  sun 
is  missing  for  many  months.  In  the  mining 
villages  there  is  no  privacy  and,  hut  for  the 
radio,  no  entertainment  save  what  the  villagers 
provide  for  themselves.  There  is  also  the  con¬ 
tinual  threat  of  mine-disasters.  Skis  and  husky- 
drawn  sleds  are  usual  methods  of  transjxirta- 
tion.  Trapfiers  actually  live  alone  in  huts  far 
from  the  villages. 

Yet  Svalbard,  on  which  nothing  grows,  Sval¬ 
bard  with  its  mountains  and  fjords  fascinates 
many  different  types.  The  Norwegian  gover¬ 
nor  and  his  wife,  the  latter  the  author  of 
“North  of  the  Desert  Sea,”  had  occasionally  to 
rush  to  the  other  extreme,  the  sunny  ('anary 
Islands.  On  Svalbard,  by  the  w-ay.  the  Soviet 
officials  of  another  settlement  were  gixid  and 
cordial,  if  embarrassingly  magnificent  neigh- 
Ixirs.  lav  L.  Smith 

Norman,  ()/(la. 

**  Alda  Pereira  da  Fonseca.  Uterno  Segredo. 
Rio  de  )anciro.  Pongetti.  1955,  198  pages. 
CrffO. 

A  fictionalized  account  of  exploration  in  the 
Alto  Xingii  region  is  the  basis  of  this  novel. 
The  author,  a  retired  schtxil  teacher,  in  the 
preface  descrilies  her  lifelong  interest  in  the 
Brazilian  jungles,  and  this  together  with  her 
profession  explains  the  conspicuous  didacti¬ 
cism  of  many  passages.  The  narrative  leading 
up  to  the  protagonist’s  jungle  exjieriences,  his 
love  affair  there,  and  the  accidental  killing  of 
an  Indian  (his  “eternal  secret”)  seem  some¬ 
what  unconvincing.  The  w’riter  does,  however, 
succeed  in  communicating  some  of  her  un- 
Ixiunded  enthusiasm  for  “.\maz6nia”  even 
though  her  descriptions  frequently  sound  sec¬ 
ondhand. 

lutivrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 
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**  Aquilino  Ril)ciro.  Humtldude  Clonosa. 

Lisboa.  Bcriraiui.  1954.  360  pages. 

An  cx|icriciicc<J  and  versatile  writer  turns  his 
talents  to  hagiography.  I  le  [xmrs  out  a  heart¬ 
felt  tribute  to  one  of  the  C'atholic  Cdiurch’s 
most  clo(]ucnt  preachers,  St.  Anthony  of  Pa¬ 
dua,  the  hnder  of  lost  objects.  1  le  convincingly 
sings  the  praises  of  the  medieval  maker  of 
miracles  who  was  Innh  a  gentle  ascetic  sur 
rendering  himself  passively  to  prayer  and  an 
embattled  relormer  out  to  convert  the  world. 
1  he  result  literary-wise  is  neither  fish  nor 
fowl,  but  a  rather  hybrid  blend  of  narrative 
and  theological  rhapsodizing.  The  story  is  as 
swift-paced  as  modern  fiction  while  somehow 
managing  to  convey  all  the  archaic  warmth  of 
Jacques  de  Voragine’s  Ugtnde  doret. 

Murcellc  Mtcheltn 

Rutherford,  jV.  /. 

I'etra  de  Teffc.  Morrer  para  Renasicr.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1955.  24H  pages. 
The  title  of  this  novel  would  seem  to  suggest 
love,  renunciation,  and  spiritual  rebirth.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  l)e  further  from  the  minds  of  the 
characters,  however.  The  act  of  the  husband 
who  im|K)ses  u^xm  his  daughter  the  name  of 
the  mistress  with  whom  he  had  relations  dur¬ 
ing  his  wife's  pregnancy  is  typical  of  the  lust, 
pride,  egoism,  and  deception  that  mark  the 
Ixthavior  of  nearly  all  the  characters.  Phis  Ixxik 
may  have  a  certain  value  as  a  picture  of  moral 
decay  in  upper<lass  srxiety,  hut  it  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  interesting  reading. 

R.  E. 

Washington,  1).  C. 

**  Joao  Simrxrs  Lojies  Neto.  Canctonciro 
Ciuasca.  Porto  Alegre.  (Ilolx).  1954.  260 

pa«cs- 

The  first  songlxxik  to  Ixr  made  in  Rio  (Jrande 
do  Sul  (1910)  is  happily  available  once  more 
in  an  elegant  fourth  edition,  within  a  series 
dedicated  to  a  region  Ixrst  known  to  us  through 
the  fiction  of  Lrico  Verissimo.  In  volume  two 
of  the  same  series,  Cannonetro  Gaticho,  An 
gusto  Meyer  has  expertly  examined  the  merits 
and  shortcomings  of  this  work;  Rio  CIrande 
folklore  is  less  original  and  ahundant  than  one 
is  led  to  supjxjse  by  la»|x;s  Neto.  Portuguese 
traditions  prevail,  though  curiously  atlapted 
to  a  new  environment.  Some  of  the  songs  ami 
dances  came  from  northern  Brazil.  Others  are 
journalistic  writings.  But  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  region  and  literary  skill,  the 
first  collector  has  produced  a  classic  keepsake. 
It  fondly  perjietuates  the  memory  of  the  old 
guascas  (“leather  straps”)  or  Riograndenses, 
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manly,  unruly,  and  malicious,  in  the  horsy 
imagery  of  their  dance  songs,  such  as  the  tutu, 
and  the  wild  |xx;try  of  their  wars  for  a  federal 
republic.  G.  Moser 

Eennsylvanta  State  University 

^  .Manuel  Bandeira.  Itinerano  de  1‘asdrgada. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  fornal  de  Iwtras.  1954.  1  31 
pages.  0$6(), 

h'riends  and  admirers  of  the  distinguished  Bra¬ 
zilian  |XK‘t  have  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
magazine  editor  who  badgered  him  into  writ¬ 
ing  this  slim  volume.  Not  an  autobiography, 
scarcely  even  a  literary  memoir,  the  chapters 
form  rather  a  series  of  informal  conversations 
in  which  Bandeira  comments  u{X)n  as|x:cts  of 
his  art  and  jxxrtic  cx|x:riencc — influences,  in- 
spiration,  views  on  versification,  the  problem 
of  translation,  the  relation  of  |XK‘try  to  music, 
etc.  I'he  frankness,  the  lack  of  pretentiousness, 
the  air  of  intimacy  with  which  the  Ixiok  is 
written  make  it  delightful  reading  lor  all  ac- 
ejuainted  with  Bandeira;  and  the  insight  into 
the  man  and  his  work  which  it  provides  ren¬ 
ders  it  a  valuable  dcKumcnt  lor  all  students 
of  contem|x»rary  Brazilian  literature. 

R.  E.  Dirnniuh 
Washington,  1). 

^  (lustavo  ('or(,.”io.  Tres  .Ihjiieires  e  uma 
Vaca.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  3rd  ed.,  1953. 
318  )»ages.  (T$40. 

Phis  is  a  lx>ok  alxnit  the  late  (I.  K.  (diesterton 
and  about  his  ideas,  a  series  of  sketches  very 
cleverly  and  amusingly  jnit  together  in  the 
(diesterton  manner.  But  this  bcxik  is  deep,  tcxi, 
as  Cdiesterton  was  deep.  I  he  first  jiart  con 
cerns  itself  with  (diesterton’s  humanism;  the 
second, the  man  and  his  ideas;the  third,  fourth, 
and  filth,  ideas  that  keep  us  from  losing  our 
minds,  falling  into  barbarity,  and  Incoming 
slaves.  It  is  a  (xmetrating  little  Ixxik  that  makes 
real  again  the  tremendous  mind  that  was  ( dies- 
tertoii’s.  Brazilians  at  least  should  lie  thankful 
that  a  man  like  (airi^ao  has  found  (dicsterton 
meaningful,  with  lessons  for  our  times,  and, 
more  than  that,  that  what  ('on^ao  tells  us  of 
(diesterton  and  his  works  also  tells  us  a  great 
deal  of  (airi^ao  himself.  But  for  (a)r<,ao,  Ohes- 
terton’s  name  might  have  Ixren  more  easily 
forgotten  in  Brazil. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
Catholic  University  of  ,4  merit  a 

^  Raimundo  de  Menezes.  Histdrias  da  Ihs- 
tdria  de  Sao  Eaulo.  S.lo  Paulo.  Melhora- 
mentos,  1954.  276  jiages,  ill. 

'Phis  volume  comprises  incidents  and  episcxles 
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in  the  life  uf  Sao  Faulu,  from  its  founding;  in 
1 554  down  to  recent  times.  They  are  based  on 
documentary  evidence  and  on  tradition.  Many 
subjects  are  included,  such  as;  the  founding 
of  the  city,  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  the  first 
murder,  family  rivalries,  tumults  and  riots, 
conspiracies,  the  first  visit  of  Frince  Fedro  in 
IS22,  the  visit  of  the  Km|)eror  Fedro  II,  numer¬ 
ous  sfKTcial  events,  and  various  other  interest- 
in){  items.  There  are  j)en  sketches  of  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  well  as  romances  and  legends. 
Numerous  illustrations  are  included.  It  is  a 
vivid  |)ortrayal  of  intimate  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  City  of  Sao  Faulo. 

Roscor  R.  lidl 
Washington,  I).  C. 

A.  M.  Osorgina.  Istoriia  russ/(oi  hteratury 

{S  drcvnetshtlth  vremrn  do  Rushf^ina). 

Faris.  YM('A  Fress.  1955.  2(s(s  pages. 

As  stated  by  the  author  herself,  the  pur|)ose  of 
the  Inxik  is  to  introduce  the  children  of  Rus¬ 
sian  ^mtgris  (and  their  parents)  to  the  pre- 
Fushkin  era  of  Russian  literature.  Written  for 
young  people,  some  of  whom  may  not  lie  quite 
at  home  in  Russia’s  language  and  culture,  the 
volume  is  |)erfurce  somewhat  simple.  Starting 
in  a  very  elementary  vein,  it  progressively  in¬ 
creases  in  sophistication  and  stylistic  com¬ 
plexity. 

As  an  intro<luctory  survey  of  the  major  lit¬ 
erary  figures  and  works  l)efore  Fushkin,  the 
lKM)k  is  remarkably  complete.  Ks()ccially  valu¬ 
able,  l)ecause  often  neglected  in  the  ordinary 
surveys  (esfiecially  the  Soviet  ones),  are  the 
sections  dealing  with  religious  writers  and 
ecclesiastic  literature.  f)n  the  other  hand, 
Madame  Osorgina  does  not  hazard  any  ori¬ 
ginal  or  searching  analyses  of  the  purely  lit¬ 
erary  as()ccts  uf  the  authors  and  works  she 
mentions.  She  restricts  herself  to  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  (or  historical)  sketches,  synoptic 
summaries  of  the  major  works,  and  a  few 
sufterficial  and  standard  comments  on  literary 
forms.  This  narrow  and  old-fashioned  ap¬ 
proach  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  in 
this  manner  the  young  fmtgri  reatler  will  at 
least  get  some  idea  of  Russia's  earlier  litera¬ 
ture,  enough  to  interest  him  and  stimulate 
further  reading. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarl(  University 

**  Sergei  Fushkarev.  Rossiia  v  XIX  vel^e. 

New  York.  Chekhov.  1956.  509  pages. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  is  a  "White” 
Russian  historian  who  has  been  since  1950  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Department  of  Yale 


University.  He  is  liest  known  for  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  origins  of  the  “redistributing” 
|)easant  commune  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  might  be  exjtected,  therefore,  the  best  parts 
of  the  present  wprk  deal  with  agriculture  and 
the  (leasant  question.  Here  particularly  the 
author  has  something  significant  to  say.  For 
example,  he  cotftiders  low  agricultural  tech¬ 
nique  rather  than  inequitable  land  distribu¬ 
tion  the  major  cause  of  nineteenth  century 
fieasant  destitution.  Frofessor  Fushkarev’s 
style  is  generally  dry  and  factual,  mercilessly 
overloaded  with  lists  and  statistics,  and  the 
narrative  is  segmented  into  a  multitude  of 
small  compartments  from  which  it  is  diHkult 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  general  picture.  'I'he 
work  is,  however,  carefully  documented  and 
provided  with  an  adequate,  although  badly 
arranged,  bibliography. 

W.  Edward  Hrown 
luifayette  College 

**  Tora  Dahl.  Fosterbarn.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1954.  343  pages.  18.50  kr. 

This  story,  taking  place  near  Stockholm  in  the 
1880’s,  has  Sophia  Stolt’s  foster  children  as  its 
main  subject.  Among  these  children,  reared  in 
the  fear  of  the  laird  and  of  the  devil,  is  (jun- 
Ixjrg,  whose  unmarried  parents  furnish  the 
love  element  that  occasionally  emerges  from 
the  background.  The  little  girl  jxinders  the  life 
of  foster  children.  Some  incidents  make  a  deep 
impression  on  her;  this  could  lie  of  psychiatric 
interest  later. 

The  development  of  the  plot  and  the  lan¬ 
guage,  although  adapted  to  the  characters,  are 
tedious,  despite  the  fact  that  half  a  dozen  dis¬ 
eases,  a  drowning,  three  unavoidable  deaths, 
and  a  couple  uf  suicides  are  introduced,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  add  “interest.” 

Lilly  E.  /.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

**  Valdemar  Nyman.  Den  stora  jlyl^ten. 
Uppsab.  Lindblad.  1954.  206  pages.  13.50 
kr. 

The  flight  from  the  Aland  Islands  to  the  Swed¬ 
ish  mainland,  in  1714,  liecomes  the  symbol  of 
the  Wagnerian  leitmotiv  of  creation — eternal 
flight.  The  past  is  present  and  future:  every¬ 
thing  created  is  one,  and  one  with  Ciod.  Death 
is  certain:  one  wave  moving  into  another. 

The  sensitive  preacher,  Johannes  Liliewahn, 
unintentionally  overstepping  his  rights,  con¬ 
tends,  in  his  search  for  truth,  that  human  gov¬ 
ernments  and  theologians,  in  order  to  serve 
their  own  interests,  cooperate  in  deceiving 
the  people  they  “represent,”  in  keeping  them 
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in  servitude  with  a  minimum  of  opposition,  in 
makinjf  them  suffer  in  wars.  Indestructible 
I)eauty  goes  unnoticed.  Weapons  and  wars  are 
not  turned  into  plowshares  atid  [Krace.  There¬ 
fore  Jesus  weeps  at  (iethsemane. 

Lilly  I'..  /.  Ijndahl 
Knox  College 

**  Erik  Sjogren.  Sf{uggan  av  en  spira.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1954.  278  pages.  16.50  kr. 
Erik  Sjogren’s  first  novel  was  in  English,  Iron 
Cutes  (1948).  Now  he  has  returned  to  his 
native  language  with  a  rapidly  moving  histori¬ 
cal  novel  alxjut  Clive  Rolserts,  a  young  Amer¬ 
ican  who  was  attem|«ing  to  get  trading  privi¬ 
leges  on  St.  Bartholomew  from  (iustav  III. 
Sjogren  paints  a  hroad  and  colorful  canvas 
of  Swedish  (xditics  in  the  1790’s.  Perhaps  his 
lack  of  exjxrrience  allows  him  to  try  to  cram 
too  much  history  into  his  novel,  for  in  other 
res|)ects  he  shows  unusual  promise. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  of  Kentucl^y  Ijbruries 

Cidran  Stenius.  Klocf(orna  i  Rom.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1955.  407  pages. 
21.50  kr. 

Tomas  (^innelius,  a  I'innish  art  historian  who 
is  the  principal  figure  in  this  novel,  is  our 
cicerone  for  a  tour  of  the  unknown  Italy  in 
the  form  of  a  novel.  I  le  is  converted  to  C'athol- 
icism  and  gains  access  to  out-of-the-way  mon¬ 
asteries,  learned  colleges  of  the  various  orders, 
and  the  other  Vatican  that  lies  hidden  Iteyond 
the  pomp  of  St.  Peter’s.  Rome  and  the  Ahru/./.i 
are  the  main  scenes  of  the  action.  Stenius,  who 
has  l)een  in  the  Finnish  foreign  service  since 
1942,  served  for  many  years  in  the  Finnish  del¬ 
egation  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  1947-1951  he  was 
charge  d’affaires.  He  has  profound  insight 
into  Vatican  (nditics,  and  he  exjxjses  in  a  not 
wholly  unsympathetic  manner  a  numl)cr  of 
surprising  secular  tendencies  in  the  Papal 
State.  The  action  drags  at  times,  hut  the  su- 
[)erb  local  color  and  fine  imagery  so  well 
adapted  to  the  setting  com}>ensate  for  any  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  plot. 

iMwrence  S,  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucf(y  libraries 

**  Birger  Sjdlierg.  Syntaxupproret.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Folket  i  Bilds.  1955.  127  pages.  4.50 
kr. 

When  Birger  Sjdberg  died  in  1929  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  Sweden  lost  one  her  most  ori¬ 
ginal  |x>ets  of  the  twentieth  century.  Sjdlierg  is, 
of  course,  recognized  as  a  lyric  genius,  hut  he 
has  not  been  widely  read.  His  inclusion  in 


f'olket  i  Bilds  Lyriki(lubb  series  should  help  to 
rectify  this  situation.  Sjblierg’s  themes  and 
moods  run  the  full  gamut  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Swedish  lyric,  from  the  gay  satire  of  Bell¬ 
man  to  melancholy  [xiems  on  love  and  death. 
He  captured  the  atmosphere  of  jHist-WorUl 
War  One  Eurofie  with  singular  acuteness,  but 
he  always  expresses  himself  in  universal  terms, 
free  from  tem^xiral  limitations.  StafTan  Ears- 
son,  who  made  the  selection  for  this  volume, 
has  also  written  an  exceptionally  sensitive  in¬ 
troductory  essay. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentM(/{y  Libraries 

Vasyl  Cdiaplenko.  U l{ruyinsh^a  hteraturnu 
mova.  New  York.  Ukrainian  Technical 
Institute.  1955.  328  pages.  $5. 

Professor  V.  ('haplenko,  Ukrainian  linguist 
and  writer,  deals  in  his  IxMik  Ul(rayinsl(u  lit- 
eraturnu  mova  with  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Ukrainian  literary  langu.ige.  1  le 
definitely  neglects  C'hurch  Slavic,  which  was 
widely  used  in  the  Ukraine  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  literary  medium 
of  expression,  and  gives  a  distinct  preference 
to  the  literary  language  based  on  the  ordinary 
speech  of  the  Ukrainian  villager.  The  jnietical 
travesty  of  1.  Kotlyarevsky  on  Virgil’s  Aeneid 
( 1798)  is  highly  praised  for  its  folk  language. 
This  language  was  clarified  and  jierfected  by 
1 1.  Kvitka-(  Jsnovyanenko,  T.  Shevchenko,  and 
later  writers.  Despite  the  ban  on  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  literary  language  in  the  Russian  Empire 
(ezurist  ukases  in  1863,  1876,  etc.)  it  continued 
to  grow  in  the  western  part  of  Ukraine,  which 
was  under  Austrian  domination  at  that  time. 
Finally  the  ban  was  alxilished  at  the  Iieginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Ukrainian  |x:riodicals 
and  scientific  publications  ap|x:ared.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Ukrainian  Revolution  (1917-1920) 
Ukrainian  was  s|X)ntaneously  introduced  into 
schfXils  and  universities.  Now  it  is  an  official 
language  of  Ukraine,  a  mernlier  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  are  nearly  fifty  million  jxrojile 
(among  them  alxiut  two  million  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  C'anada)  who  s[x;ak  Ukrainian.  In  the 
Slavic  world,  Ukrainian  literature  takes  one 
of  the  first  places  in  significance  and  richness. 

All  these  [xiints  are  professionally  ami  com¬ 
prehensively  discussed  by  (diaplenko.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  this  is  a  valuable  Ixxik  not  only  for 
Slavists  but  also  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  Piast  Eurofiean  historical  and  cultural 
interchanges. 

Yar  Slavutych 
Army  Language  School 
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Afrtquf.  XXXI  :2f)l. — IjC!  auteurs  arahrs  el  le  Part  de 
Pastal,  A.  jindre  Chamson,  Cevenol  qui  a  cun- 

quit  Parts,  l»yu  lx  SuUncr. 

Ixs  Artrtales  Conferent ia.  Nf*».  66,  67,  UH.—  Hertrtk 
Ihsert,  KoIktI  Kcfjip;  Sottvelles  et  rents  hrejs,  Rcnf 
l^lou;  /x  melter  de  critique  drainatique,  )can  l^cquci 
(>;iuticr. —  lut  httcrature  et  la  vte  dans  I'Anuleterre 
d'aui'iurd' hut ,  K,iytiion<l  Vcrjjnav. — Des  hommes 

que  I'ai  connus,  Afulr^  (xhamvin;  Veriles  et  fn lions, 
Krnr  l,al(>u;  Un  stetle  romanlique.  I:  /x  ronianlisnie 
idyllique,  M.ircd  Krion. 

Hitarre.  I'/S6:4.  S{>ciial  nuriil)cr:  “Ix»  hfirrixlitcs 
cl  lc»  fi»u»  lillcrairc*.”  De  quelques  hvres  excenirtques, 
(Charles  Nfxlicr;  Cinq  stnles  de  pensee  nationale.  Es 
sat  de  hihliographie  des  fous  lilteraires  d'expression 
Irani  aise,  Mges  ou  puhhh  en  Helgique  de  1500  a 
1040,  An<lr6  Hlavicr. 

Hiillelin  de  PAcademte  Koyale  de  Ijsngue  et  de  IJt- 
lerature  Praniaises.  XXXIIIA,  XXXIV:  I. — Mane  Dor- 
val  en  Helgique,  (iustavr  (burlier;  tribute  to  (>cor({cs 
KiNicnbaih  by  I’lcrre  Noihoiiib  and  l-'crnand  (»reKli; 
Venue  dans  la  htterature  helge  d'expression  franiatse, 
Kolicrt  (>.  I.  Van  Nuffcl. — Emile  Verhaeren  et  (ieorges 
Kodenhai  h,  (lUstavc  Vanwclkciihuyzcii;  Un  nouveau 
lure  sur  Baudelaire,  liilairr  DucsIktik;  /x  moment 
poelique  de  (iainele  D'Annunzio,  Kolicrt  Vivicr. 

/x  Bulletin  des  l-ettres.  XVIII:I76,  177,  I7H.  PoDie 
et  logtque,  V.-H.  Dcbiilour. — Victor  Hugo,  pohe  Iran¬ 
ian,  V.-ll.  Dcbidour. — Aspects  de  Paul  IJautaud, 
lirnri  Kainbaud. 

Cahiers  du  Slid.  Xl.ll:33‘l,  335. — A  la  recherche  du 
roman,  Kcrnard  Don,  Michcl  Huior. — Annenne  poeste 
de  llrlande,  )can  Markair;  Aux  sources  du  poeme, 
A.  K.;  Theologie  du  negro  spiritual,  Paul  R.  Ixvy. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  Eraiiie.  1,XIV:2. — Inventaire 
aprh  dech  (II):  Mme  Colette,  |osc|>h  Follict;  Utrillo 
on  le  peintre  inspire,  Ablic  j  M.  Hrun, 

Courner  du  Centre  International  d' Etudes  PoDiques. 
No».  6,  8. —  lot  poesie  et  l'"age  sombre"  de  I'humanttf, 
Victor  (xasirc. — I-a  poDie  ne  connait  pas  de  conlurt, 
Rcnc  Menard;  Pauves  et  enlants  dans  I'oeutre  de  Bene 
Char,  Yvet  Kaitistini. 

Critique.  XIV:  106,  107,  108. — Proust  epistoUer, 

(JeorKCi  ('attaui;  Im  tentative  poetique  d'Ezra  Pound. 
Miibel  liutor. — \'ouvelle  rechenhet  sur  Diderot  (II), 
Yvon  Belaval;  Surge  ou  t'eloge  de  la  langue  vivante, 
N«xl  Arnaud. —  Cage  d'or  de  Miller,  Ctj.hr\e\  Venaissin; 
Souvelles  rec  here  her  sur  Diderot  (III),  Yvon  Kelaval; 
/x  mythe  de  fudas  dans  la  htterature  franiaue  contem- 
poraine,  I)oiiiiniquc  RaftKc;  /x  surrialitme  et  let  philo- 
sophes,  Muliel  ('arroujjcv. 

Documents.  XI:2-3,  4,  5. — l.'Allemagne  face  a 
I'Euratom,  Pliili|>|ie  Morel;  Une  vuite  d'ltalie,  Rolf 
Becker;  /x  litre  de  classe  communute,  P.  L. — L'emi- 
gration  allemande,  |.  C.  Maier  I lultu'liin;  Picasso  el  let 
.4llemandt,  Friedrich  Bayl. — L’Afnque  du  Sard  et  la 
presie  allemande,  A.  Wm-Vcrdier. 

Eirits  de  Paris.  1956;  inar»,  avril,  iiiai. — las  pensee 
franiaue  en  peril,  Andr^  |oussain;  Postmte  contempo- 


ratne,  Andre  'I'herivc. — Bergsonume  et  marxume,  An¬ 
dre  Joussain;  .Maurice  Barres  precurseur,  Pierre  Domi¬ 
nique.— CAo/er  d'Espagne,  (diaries  (dicsnclonK;  I- evo¬ 
lution  de  la  pensee  religieuse  de  Henri  Heme,  (diaries 
(-arry. 

Esprit.  XXIV:237,  238. — /x  suicide  de  Dostoievshi, 
Jean  David;  articles  on  psychiatry,  sociology,  and  polit¬ 
ical  science. — Eaut  il  recrire  "/x  capital'")  Alphonse 
Daix;  Democratie  a  I'echelle  humaine,  (i.  D.  II.  (dilc; 
other  articles  on  Socialism. — Sole  critique  sur  "Chine 
ouverte,"  Paul  Ricixur;  Esquuse  d'uiie  situation  socio- 
logique  du  houddhume,  Paul  Mus. 


Etudes.  LXXXIX:4,  5,  6. — Sausance  des  schumes, 
Andre  Bonnichon;  L'exposition  des  manuscriis  a  pein- 
lures  golhiques,  lean  Porchcr. — Regard  sur  la  littera- 
lure  sovietique,  (^yrille  Wilc/.kowski;  /x  visage  d'Una- 
muno,  Robert  Kicard;  /x  sourtre  de  Pranioue  Sagan, 
Andre  Blanchct. — Bilan  du  modermsme,  Roliert  Rou- 
quette;  Romans  d'Afrique,  Andre  Retif;  PoDes  de  sept 
ant  et  de  quarante  ant,  Xavier  'rillicttc. 

/xr  Eludes  Clattiquet.  XXI V;2. — l.'opera  de  college 
en  Belgique,  Roliert  W.  Lowe;  /x  moyen  age  et  I'unile 
europeenne,  L.  (jcnicot. 

Etudes  SoviDiquet.  Nos.  96,  97,  98,  99. — Un  grand 
eenvain  russe  (on  Dostoevsky),  N.  le^alov. —  V.  Goro- 
dinski  on  Moussorjt'ky. — Section  on  (-annes  film  fes¬ 
tival. —  /x  theatre  lynqiie  national  Stanislavshi-Semi- 
rovilch  Dante henl(o,  I.  Ncsticv. 

Europe.  XXXIV:123,  124,  \25-\2(>.—Ij)UU  U  Nam 
et  let  paysant  de  I'anaen  regime,  Pierre  Gaudilicrt;  l-a 
derniere  amiiie  feminine  de  l-amennais,  Maf{da  Mar¬ 
tini. — (Jn  Mozart.- --On  ilcmrich  Heine. 

Prance  Asie.  X:I17. — Relations  precolomhiennet  en- 
ire  I'Atie  el  I'Amenque  du  Sud,  Roliert  I  Icinc  Gcldcrn; 
/ai  merveilleute  hiitoire  de  Thmenh  Chey  I'atluueux 
(II),  Pierre  Bitard;  Andre  Tissicr  on  Henri  Bergson. 

Prance- Europe.  IX:4I,  42,  43. — /x  role  et  I'lmpoi- 
tance  de  la  musique  dans  let  lettres  frarnaues  et  alle- 
mandet,  Rene  Montigny. — Im  musique  unit  let  peoples 
que  let  nalionalumet  divitent,  Rene  Montigny. — /x 
comile  d'union  allantique,  Firmin  Roz. 

Prance-Crece.  No.  15. — .Montaigne  el  Socraie,  Picrre- 
.Maxime  Schuhl;  /x  manusutt  dans  la  vie  Byzantine 
(concl.),  A.  Dam. 

L'Hellenume  Conlemporame.  X:l. — /x  reve  grec 
de  loimariine,  Marius-Franfois  Guyard;  L'orientalitme 
el  I'ecole  des  langues  orienlalet  de  Pans,  Andr6  Miram- 
liel. 

Hitloire  des  Religions.  No.  4. — /xr  religions  atia 
niquet,  M.  Kutten;  Lm  religion  tumera-al(l(adienne,  K. 
I-argcment;  l-a  religion  sud-arahe  pre-itlamique,  A. 
laiiimc;  lai  religion  d'ltrael,  A.  Vincent. 

Hommes  et  Mondet.  Xl;l  17,  118,  1 19. — Rene  Lalou 
on  Arnoux,  (xndrars,  Oricux. — /x  "Duns  Scot"  de  M. 
(lilion,  Gonzague  True;  Rene  l^Iou  on  Troyat,  Gau¬ 
tier,  Reverzy. — /x  decor  de  theatre  contemporain, 
Marie-Franyoisc  Christout. 

/x  journal  dec  Pohet.  XXVI;3,  4,  5. — Pernatido 
Petsoa,  poDe  masque,  Armand  Guibert;  Guido  Goz- 
zano,  prince  des  "creputculaires,"  l.ionello  Fiumi;  /x 
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sen!  de  la  subieitivite  chez  Kierl(egaard,  Marcel 
cr)tntc;  translations  by  Kolicrt  Kovini  of  poems  by 
Stefan  ilermlin. — Poeste  ullemande  d'aujourd'hui, 
Pierre  Gamier;  Pierre  Bearn,  poete  figiirutif,  Louis 
(iuillaume. — Une  nouvelle  expeneme  d’Henri  Mi- 
ihuux,  Marcel  Lecomtc;  Henri  Chahrol,  poeie  mul¬ 
tiple,  Pierre  Menanteau. 

l^es  luiniiues  Modernei.  L:2. — K.  Kohler  on  Ortejja 
y  Gasset;  fjiielifuet  rencontres  avec  Henri  Heme  dans 
la  htterature  jran^aise,  Daniel-A.  dc  Graaf. 

l-aroiisse  Mensuel.  Nos.  497,  498,  499,  500,  501,  502. 
— Charles  KostainK  on  .Mliert  l)au/.at;  C.  (i.  Biurstroiii 
on  ilallddr  lainness;  Im  htterature  tanadieiine  franiaise 
conlemporaine,  AuKUste  Viattc;  jean  ('amp  on  Oriejja 
y  (lassct. — Aiidrc  (iauthier  on  1  loiieKKCi’;  l-a  htterature 
irlandaise  lontemporaine,  Esther  van  lam;  Picasso  et 
son  oeuvre,  (»cor>{es  (Miarensol. — Salzhourn,  ate  ciil- 
turelle,  Paul  Wafjret;  l.e  langage  du  tam-tam,  Esther 
van  Lcm).-  l-es  plus  beaux  chateaux  de  Prame,  E.rnst  de 
(^anay;  I -a  htterature  enfantme,  des  origines  aii  XIX* 
sibite,  Mariel  Jean  Itrunhes  Delamare. —  Rene  Bailly  on 
Ealouaril  lx  Roy;  Eugene  Jarry  on  Daniel  Rops;  Gaston 
Picard  on  Paul  Leautaud. — John  Brown  on  laiuis 
Bromfield;  (Charles  Pellat  on  Lvariste  l.evi-Provenval. 

Ixs  Ixttres  Nouvelles.  IV:i7,  38,  i'i.  -  {Juelifues 
remarques  siir  Ignazio  Silone,  Richard  B.  Ixwis;  lour- 
nai  htteraire,  Paul  Leautaud;  Paul  Uautaud  ou  le  para- 
doxe  de  I'ecrivain,  Jean  Sclz;  Sartre  et  "L'afjaire 
Herve,"  Maurice  Nadeau. — l-a  jalousie  con/ugale  du 
Marquis  de  Sade,  (jilliert  I.cly;  Ixs  relations  de  parente 
dans  “Hours”  de  William  l-aulljner,  Michel  Butor. — 
lx  roman  et  set  truqueurs,  Olivier  de  Maitny;  Situation 
de  Jean  Rostand,  Boris  Rybak. 

Ixs  Ixttres  Romanes.  X:2. — Stendhal  et  “Ixs  chro- 
niques  itahennes”  (cont.),  (Miarles  Ded^yan;  Im  cri¬ 
tique  d’Blemir  Bourges,  Ra>iiiond  Pouilliart. 

Ijvres  de  Prame.  VII :2,  3,  4.-  -Pierre  Toulze,  Andre- 
Paul  Antoine,  and  Raymond  Millet  on  |ules  Romams. 
— Feature  section  on  Blaise  (xnilrars. — lules  Roy, 
Roliert  Kanters. 

Marginales.  Xl;46,  47. —  lean  Breton  et  let  Hommes 
sans  f.paules  en  Avignon,  Arthur  Petronio;  Ixs  Horn 
met  sans  flpaules,  Francis  J.  (^arnuKly;  Poetes  qiii  me 
sont  chert,  Jean  'I'ortel. — A  propos  de  quelquet  ro 
mamiert:  fran^alt,  musulmans  el  nord  afruains,  A. 
Henry  Rixhefort;  i.riicst  Gorbit/.  on  Paul  Leautaud. 

Martyat.  XXXVI :326,  327.  -Quelquet  aspeitt  de  la 
langue  de  Mistral,  Alliert  Dau/at. — Mistral  et  le 
my  St  ere,  N<iel  Vesper. 

Merture  de  Prame.  Nos.  1112,  1113,  1114. — lour- 
nal  htteraire  7956,  Paul  Leautaud;  Vauvenargues,  S.  de 
•Sacy. — journal  des  lies  (1),  Victor  SeKalcn;  Sainte 
Bruve  et  jeanne  de  Tourbey,  lettres  incditet,  Jean  Bon- 
nerot. — Scenes  from  Macbeth  translated  by  Pierre  Jean 
jouve;  Scgalen  concl.;  Montaigne  ii  Venise,  Rojfer 
I'rinquct. 

Monde  Nouveau.  XI:98,  99,  101. — A  propos  du  jour¬ 
nal  de  Charles  Hu  Bos,  Olivier  de  MaKny;  Vie  et 
opinions  de  Tristram  Shandy,  jean  Blanzat;  Im  peur  dr 
la  hberte  de  Carlo  Ixvi,  (iet<r>{es  Piroue;  L'art  a-t-il 
un  tent?  Rene  lluy^he. — Charles  Albert  Cingria  et  le 
style,  (Jlivicr  de  Mafjny;  Image  et  manitheitme,  Rene 
de  Sober;  Siir  la  langue  jraniaite,  Brice  Parain. —  Roger 
Martin  du  Hard,  le  lonstnuteur  ( 1),  I^on  Pierre  (2uint; 
Situation  du  roman,  Paul  de  .Man;  IJn  emvain  de  purrs 
formes:  Andre  Malraux,  Maurice-Jean  I^febve. 


La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Pran{aite.  IV:40,41,42. 
— Ixt  romans.  L'an  quarante,  I)ominic]ue  Aury;  lx 
theatre  de  Mauriie  Boittard,  Jacques  I.emarchand; 
He  la  poetie  humamtte  a  la  poHir  baroque,  .Mlsert- 
M.irie  Schmidt. — Sur  une  civilisation  ettoufjlee,  F'.  .M. 
(horan. — Ixautaud  et  sa  mere.  Mane  Dormoy;  Im  non 
velle  throrie  de  la  connaittamr,  Diuis  RoiiKier;  l.'exil 
et  I'evasion,  Dominique  Aury;  Hu  le  theatre  prend  le 
maquit,  Jacques  l.emarch.ind. 

L’()rientation  latteraire.  V:24. — “Decouvre  les  ta¬ 
lents,  les  valorise  et  les  iiiqiose." 

Im  Paritirnne.  Nos.  33,  34.— Issue  on  Francois  Mau- 
riac. —  L'art  et  la  maniere,  Jean  Baptiste  Dardel;  Ixs 
phalanges  de  I'tndex,  ('laude  Montyjamet;  ('e  mouiant 
erotitmr  .  .  .  ,  Jacc|ues  Laurent;  Jean  Falern  llalber  on 
Pourbit  by  Michel  Ixiris  and  Tristes  tropiqiies  by 
('laude'  Ixvy-Strauss;  Doininique  Arbaii  on  lx  mal- 
jaiteur  by  Jubeii  (ireen. 

Im  Pentee.  Nos.  65,  66,  67. —  Henri  Heine  ( I7*t7- 
IHM))  devant  ton  temps  et  drvant  le  notrr  (ll), 
(ieorKes  (ai^niot;  Un  philotophe  t(h?que  oiiblie:  jean 
Manus  Mara,  Beilrich  Baumann;  Cinq  interpretations 
de  Mai  hiavel,  (Jeornes  Mounin. —  Issue  on  the  collo¬ 
quium  on  F.nxels's  Origin  of  the  Pamily,  Piivate  Prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  State. —  Irene  joliot  Curie,  F.UKeme  ('ot 
ton;  Pierre  Curie,  IrFne  u  I'rtalcric  Jobot  (^urie. 

Im  Pentee  Cathohque.  No.  42. —  lx  latin  dans  la 
hturgir,  V.  A.  Berto;  Coups  d'oeil  sur  la  pentee  con 
temporaine,  Luc  J.  Ixfcvre. 

Points  et  Contrrpointt.  No.  35. — A  propos  de  Minou 
Hrourt,  Jean  laiisy;  Ixt  hvrrs  de  poHir,  Jean  Hubii; 
Pomtuation,  (Charles  (iirou  de  Bu/arein^ues. 

Prruves.  Nos.  62,  63,  64. —  Henri  Heme  et  let  deux 
mondet,  ('laude  David;  Henri  Miihaux,  ('laude  Mau 
riac. — lx  fanatismr,  la  prudrnie  et  la  foi,  R.iymond 
Aron;  Antonin  Artaud,  (Maude  Maiiriac. —  l-eltrr  a  Pi 
catso,  ('./.eslaw  Milos/.;  .Alberto  Magnrlh,  (ieorjjes 
llu>;net;  (Maude  M.iuriac  on  (leor^es  Bataille;  Qu'rst  ir 
que  la  htterature?  Anne  Pain. 

Profile.  No.  15. — John  ('rowe  Ransom  on  F.imly 
Dickinson;  Perspeitives  du  jazz,  Dave  Brulieik;  Sur 
vivame  d'un  art  populaire,  Daniel  (i.  Ilotiman;  lx 
roman  ameriiain  de  P)2t)  a  PHO,  Arthur  Mi/ener. 

Psyche.  X:105-196,  Xl:107-108. — Romans  tado 
matochistet  (coin.),  Jacques  de  Ricauinoiit. —  Issue 
ilevoted  to  Freud. 

Quo  V'adit.  IX:92-93-94.  .Sainte  Beiive  et  Balzac, 
Allred  Rch;  Richard  Ixsthde,  .Maurice  Pierre  Boy^. 

Relations.  Nos.  184,  185,  186. —  Pour  la  hberte  de 
preste  en  Pltpagne,  Lui^i  d'Afiollonia. — Im  recherche 
dans  let  universitet  canadiennet,  Pierre  Angers. — 
Nouveau  tuicet  au  theatre  dub,  (;eort{es  1  lenri  d'Au 
teuil,  S.J. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XVI;2. — Moreas  I'athenien 
ou  le  retour  a  I'humanitme  (ll),  Jean  Luccioni;  Paget 
de  journal,  1  lenri  Perruchot. 

Im  Revue  de  la  Pentee  Praniaite.  XV:4,  5,  6. — 
Pelennaget  balzacient,  Andre  .Maurois;  Universahte  de 
Mozart,  (Maude  Mesnil;  Mon  predecetteur:  P.douard  lx 
Roy,  Daniel-Rops;  (leorget  Simenon.  l.'arbre  d  romans, 
(blliert  Si^aux. — Souvenirs  sur  Saint  Plxupery,  Didier 
Daural;  Visite  a  Blaise  Cendrart,  Jean  Rousseloi;  I.uc 
F^stan^'s  poetry  section. — Science  et  humanisme,  laiuis 
de  Broglie;  Guy  Bechtel  on  Pierre  Benoit. 
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Im  Revuf  det  Dfux  Mondr$.  1956:6,  7. — Franfois 
Hulot  au  College  de  France,  Simon  Arbellot;  Roiicrt 
HourKct'Pmllcron  on  drama. — Autour  du  "Medecin  de 
campagne”  ou  depil  amoureux,"  Fernand 
Ije  cenlenatre  de  Koiny  Aine,  Albert  Oubeux. 

Im  kevue  det  Ijettret  Modernet.  111:21,  22. — David 
(layman  on  Finnegans  Wak.e,  Themes  et  structures 
duns  Toeuvre  de  IJos  Passos,  (jcoTKes-Allieri  A*tre. — 
Dayman  concl.;  Nietzsche,  AnKele  Manctti;  Im  theme 
de  Faust  dans  la  htt^aturr  europeenne  (cont.),  (^harlev 
I>ed^yan. 

kevue  d'FlstheUque.  Vlll;3. — Sur  la  fonction  de  la 
pcjesie,  K.  SvolHida;  L'art  litteraire  d’Flugene  Fromentin 
d'aprFs  ses  manuscrits,  Pierre  Klanchon. 

Im  kevue  du  C.aire.  XIX:I89,  190. — Gerard  de  Ner¬ 
val  au  Gaire,  Louk-A.  (^(iristophe;  Suuvenirs  sur  Part 
et  la  justice  fcont.l,  Tewlik  PI  Hakim;  Henri  Miehaiix, 
lean  l^coulure;  L'inquietude  d'llenn  Michaux,  Robert 
brnhon;  Marcel  Praust  et  la  musique,  Ren^  Dumesnil. 
—  |.  Iwavkiewu/.  and  Raymond  Warmer  on  Adam 
Mukirwicz;  'Irwhk  FJ  Hakim  cont.;  Im  saiton  thru- 
irale  au  Caire,  Alexandre  Papadofioulo. 

Im  kevue  Fran^aise.  No».  77,  78. — Ims  peintres  de 
lean  de  Wavrm,  Jean  Porcher;  l^es  grandes  heures  du 
Chateau  de  Maisons,  Jean  Aulirrt. —  Verharrrn  et  ko- 
denheuh,  Maurice  Piron;  Im  rehabilitation  de  [eanne 
d'Arc,  R^Kine  Pernoud. 

Im  kevue  laherale.  No.  1 3. — L'enseignement  aux 
Fltats  Urns,  K.  I.. 

Im  kevue  Nouvelle.  XII :3,  4,  5. — Act  III  of  Im  make 
de  Pamela  by  (ieorjjei  Sion. — l.'exemple  de  Matthew 
Arncjld,  Alliert  (ierard;  Act  IV  of  Im  make  de  Pamela. 

Sion  cont.;  (•'ranz  Weyer^ans  on  Un  certain  sourire 
by  Fran^oive  Sagan. 

kevue  Philcjtophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'FUranger. 
I.XXXI:!. — keflexiuns  sur  un  procede  de  Platon, 
Pierre  Lachirze  Hey;  Techniqueet  morale  the x  Platon. 
Andr^  Vergez.  | 

Im  SFve.  IV;  16. — CJn  the  arti. 

Simejun.  No.  22-23. — On  Roliert  Detnos. 

Syntheses.  X:  1 1 8. — Nelly  Oormeau  on  literary  prizes; 
Andr^  BruyFre  on  the  Russian  theater;  1ms  lettres  neer- 
landaises,  Fr.  Closset. 

Im  Table  konde.  Nos.  100,  101,  102. — L’F.vangile  et 
la  beautF  po^tique,  Jean  Ouitton;  L' oeuvre  de  Bernanos 
et  TF-glise  dans  le  temps.  Uri  von  Balthasar. — f)n  Mo- 
aurt. — Jean  RtMtand,  Marcel  Jouhandeau,  Pierre  Si- 
prurt,  et  al.  on  Bernard  (irasset;  Marivaux  ou  la 
naissance  d'un  monde,  Andr^  Seailles;  Stendhal  cju  le 
dilemme  d'un  homme  libre,  (Claude  Dulong;  Balzac 
timoin  de  son  temps,  (Jeorges  Pradalic;  Im  roman 
contre  Thistoire,  Andr^  Th^rive. 

Ims  Temps  Modernes.  XI:I23,  124. — Un  prohlFme 
politique:  Im  scolansation  de  TAIgerie,  Michele  U 
(Claude  Duchet;  Im  jeune  Kspagne  contre  Franco,  FJena 
de  la  SouchFre;  l-es  mhaventures  de  Nekreusop,  Pierre 
Navillc;  keponse  d  Pierre  Navike,  Jean-Paul  Sartre. — 
First  act  of  Ims  soeurs  by  Colette  Audry;  Freud  au- 
tourd'hui,  J.-B.  Pontalis. 

ThFJire  de  Belgique.  1956:8. — Critiques  of  current 
plays,  with  illustrations. 

L’Unique.  Nos.  105-106,  107-108. — 1‘rHentation  de 
Schopenhauer,  Andr^  I>cz. — EliiFe  keclus  et  Baude¬ 


laire,  Sylvain  Bonmariage;  Gustave  Cha:-  pentier,  Paul 
IJautaud,  Gerard  de  Lacazc-Duthiers. 

Vie  et  iMngage.  Nos.  48,  49,  50. — Presentation  de 
I'italien  (concl.),  Rene  Monnot;  Grammainens  et  ama¬ 
teurs  de  beau  langage:  Furetiere,  Maurice  Rat. — 
(Juelques  neologismes  de  iMforgue,  P.  Souyris;  Pierre 
Ciuiraud  on  Marcel  Cohen;  Maurice  Rat  in  memoriam 
Albert  Dauzait. — Ims  interpretes  de  CortFs,  Jean 
Amsier;  Maurice  Rat  on  Im  Bruyere;  Savoir  lire  .  .  . 
Francis  de  Miomandre,  Jean  Datain. 

Im  Vie  Intekectuelle.  1956:4,  5,  6. — kegards  sur  la 
nouvelle  litteratiire  allemande,  Rene  Wintzen;  Evelyn 
Waugh  en  uniforme,  Neville  BraybriKike. — Analyse 
marxiste  sans  marxisme'.'  Alain  Barrere,  Jean  M.irchal; 
L'lnterlociiteur  valable,  Henri  Muller. — Moscou  et 
I'lslam,  Nicolas  Basseches;  Pour  un  tombeau  d'Emma 
nuel  Mounter,  Flticnnc  Bi>rne;  Introduction  d  I'oeuvre 
poetique  de  Victor  Segalen,  Mane  Josephe  Rustan. 

Im  Vie  Spiritueke.  Nos.  416,  417,  418. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Akzente.  1956:2,  3. — Heme  ah  ein  Beginn,  Walter 
Hdllerer;  lener  lntekel(tueke,  Martin  Walser;  Hans 
(Aittu'halk,  et  al.  on  Ihchtung  iind  Fernsehen;  Das 
lynsche  Werh  Gertrud  Kolmars,  Karl  Krolow;  Die 
Uteraturrevolution  und  die  moderne  Geseksc haft,  Wil¬ 
helm  Fanrich.  -  f  fans  Magnus  Fln/.enl)erger,  et  al.  on 
Dichtiing  und  Film;  Wolfgang  Paulsen  on  (-arl  Stern- 
heim. 

Antares.  IV:2,  3. — Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow  on  Sam¬ 
uel  Beckett  (I);  Begegnung  mit  Gilbert  Cesbron,  Karl- 
August  Gdtz. — Joseph  Dresch,  Wilhelm  Niemeyer  on 
Heine;  koger  Martin  du  Gard  und  sein  H'erb,  Alfons 
Rothmund;  Karl-August  Golz  on  Henri  Bosco;  Joseph 
'I'heisen  on  Paul  Valery;  Bollnow  cont. 

Atlantis.  XX  VIII  :4,  5,  6. — Alonso  Berruguete,  Ingrid 
Kreuzer. — Yucutan,  Max  Allenspach. — Sfiecial  issue  on 
the  hotel. 

Die  Auslese.  XXI V;4,  5,  6. — Selected  condensed  re¬ 
prints  from  Cierman  and  foreign  (icriiNlicals. 

Die  Barbe.  1956:2. — Illustrated  Ixiok  magazine  is¬ 
sued  by  Buchhandler-Vereimgung  GmbH. 

Begegnung.  Nos.  7,  8,  Sondernummer,  II,  12. — 
Bernanos — unmoralisch?  Georg  Hermanowski;  Franz- 
josef  Habitz  on  Jakob  Kneip  at  seventy-five.- -Inge 
Mcidinger-Geise  on  Kurt  Kluge. — On  the  (Kcasion  of 
the  Kdiner  Katholikentag  1956. — Alexander  Baldus 
on  Heinrich  Ixrsch;  Klaus  Scholl  on  Francois  Mau- 
riac. — Alexander  Baldus  on  /enta  Maurina;  Franzjosef 
Habitz  un  Stefan  Andres  at  fifty. 

Bertelsmann  DkEl.  1956:5,  6,  7. — Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  in  three  parts:  Unsere  klustrierte,  Unterhaltung 
und  Wissen,  Gliicl^lich  leben. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  V:3,  4. — Hans  /ingg  on  Hans 
Wegmann. — Karl  Krolow  on  Rudolf  Hagcistange. 

Bonner  Hefte.  V:  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12.— “Fur  Politik, 
Wirtschaft  und  Kuitur." 

Die  Buchbesprechung.  1956:3,  4  ,5. — Paul  Reinke  on 
Peter  Nell. — Karl-Heinz  Wirzherger  on  Howard  Fast. 
— Anon,  on  Louis  Aragon. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  VIII :3,  4,  5,  6. — Articles  on 
library  questions  and  extensive  Ixxik  review  section. 
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Buchersthiff.  VI:3-3a,  5,  6. — Anon,  on  Ludwig 
Finckh  at  eighty. — Anon,  on  (iottfried  Benn  at  seventy; 
anon,  on  Ru<Jolf  I’annwitz  at  seventy-five. — Anon,  on 
(iabriel  Marcel. 

Castrum  Peregrini.  XXIV. — Special  issue  on  Dtch- 
lung  in  Holland. 

colloquium.  X:  4,  5,  6. — "Zeitschrift  der  Freien 
Studenten  Berlins." 

Deuttche  Bihliographie.  Pat  Peuttche  Buck.  1955:6, 
1956:1. — "Auswahl  wichtiKer  NeuerscheinunKen." 

Pfutuhe  Ijleralurzeiiung.  LXXVII:2,  3,  4. — "F'lir 
Kritik  dcr  internationalen  Wissenschaft." 

Peuttche  Kundtehau.  LXXXII:4,  5,  6. — Karl  Raut  h 
on  Romain  Rolland's  war  diaries;  Moritz  I^derer  on 
Walter  MchrinK  at  sixty;  LJnhekannte  Bnefe  von  Enn- 
lie  Fontane  (1),  Julia  Wirth-Stockhausen;  C.  F.  W. 
Bchl  on  Oskar  I^ierke’s  diaries. — Pohtitcher  VertUi  h 
uher  Freud,  Harry  Pross;  Fritz  Usinxer  on  Rudolf 
I’annwitz;  fjerhart  Pohl  on  Max  Herrmann-Neisse; 
Fdisabcth  Dryandcr  on  Trilussa. — Heinz  (ichle  on 
(airneille;  Karl  Rauch  on  Jakob  Kneip  and  Josef 
Winckler;  Wirth-Stfx;khausen  cont. 

Pokumente.  XII  :2,  3. — Framdtitche  Lyrik  der  Ge- 
genwart,  Rene  Wintzen;  Flaniitche  Prota,  (icor>{  Her- 
manowski. — Pie  dialektitihe  Melhode  der  euro- 
paitchen  Univertitiil,  Alliert  Mir>{cler. 

domino.  Nos.  II,  12. — "Fane  Biiclierzeitung.” 

F.vangehtcher  iMeraturheohachter.  I956:M.ii. — BiKik 
reviews. 

Forum.  III:2H,  29,  30. — J-anst  Krenck  on  the  opera 
libretto. — Hans  Hoff,  et  al.  on  Sigmund  Freud;  Karl 
August  Horst  on  f)rtr>{a  y  (jasset;  Helmut  Ficchtner  on 
Bela  Bartdk. — F>ich  Heller,  ct  al.  on  Karl  Kraus. 

Pie  Gegenivart.  XI:7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12. — Anon,  in 
memoriam  Flrnst  Robert  ('urtius. —  I)olf  SternlKr^rr 
on  the  movie  The  Tattooed  Kote. —  K.  (i.  Steck  on  Karl 
Barth.  -Mren,  d.st. — Bo<ik  reviews. — Pie  iMge  der 
deuttchen  Hothu  hulen,  Helmut  Com}?;  Pat  Buth,  gu. 

gehort  geleten.  1956:3,  4,  5. — "Die  Manuskripte 
<ler  interessantesten  Sendungen." 

Geitt  und  Tat.  XI  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Pie  Selhttentfremdung 
det  Mentchen,  Julius  Kraft. —  Vom  tchonen  grotten 
Schweigen,  Riidigcr  I’roske;  Pat  amerihanitche 
Peuttchlandhdd,  Karl  3>.  Paetel. — Political  articles. — 
Wo  itt  dein  Bruder?  Heinrich  Boll. 

Hittontche  Zeittchrift.  CLXXXl:!,  2. — Pat  ge- 
uhuhthche  Raumgefuge  der  Kulturlandtchaft  Oherita- 
lient,  Hans  Hothholzer;  juttut  Ijptiut  alt  Theoretiker 
det  neuzeitlichen  Machtttaatet,  (ierhard  Oestreich; 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  1.  Tradition  und  Pertonlichkeit, 
Fritz  Wagner. —  Bitmarik  und  die  "llalhgotter,"  Fdier- 
hard  Kessel;  Guttav  Stretemann,  l^egende  und  Wirk- 
luhken,  Annclise  'I'himme. 

Hochland.  XLVIII:4,  5. — Philologie  alt  geitlige 
Grottmacht  (on  Flrnst  Roliert  ('urtius),  Helmuth  de 
Haas;  Pichtung  und  erhlotet  Chnttentum,  Robert 
Braun. — 'Fridolin  Sticr  on  the  I)ca<l  Sea  scrolls;  Chritt- 
liche  Ijteraturkntik?  Werner  Ross;  Franz  Schonauer 
on  Hermann  Brixih. 

Homo.  VI:4,  VII:!. — "Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  vergleichende  Biologie  der  Menschen." 
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Humanitmut  und  Technik.  III:3. — "Zeitschrift  zur 
Flrforschung  und  Pfiege  tier  Menschlichkcit." 

Inttitut  fur  Autlandthettehungen  Mitteilungen. 
VI:3-4. — The  Institute's  activity  report  for  I95I-I955. 

la.  1:12. — "Monatsschrift  fiir  menschlithe  Begeg- 
nung." 

Kritit!  he  Blatter.  Nos.  6,  7. — Beilage  of  Neue 
Peuttche  Hefte  ("Zur  Literatur  der  (iegenwart"). 
Pienttverpflichtete  lateratur,  R.H. — Anmerkungen  zu 
Robert  Mutil,  R.H. 

links.  V:42,  43. — "Monatsschrift  fiir  dcmokratisihen 
Sozialismus." 

IJteraturanzeiger.  VI ;  I . — "Fur  das  allgemeinc  wis- 
senschaftliche  Schrifttum/Auswahibericht." 

Magnum.  No.  9. — Articles  and  photos  on  Hamburg. 

Merkur.  X:4,  5,  6. — Zur  Methode  von  F.rntt  Robert 
Curtiut,  Karl  August  Horst;  Vertuch  uber  die  Begeg 
niing.  Max  Rychner;  Vber  Manieritmut  in  Tradition 
und  Moderne,  (iustav  Rcn^  Hocke;  Curt  Hohoff  on 
Georg  Britting. — Statitche  Gedichte  (on  Benn),  Bed.i 
Allemann;  Arnold  Schonbergt  religiote  Kompotitionen, 
H.  H.  Stuckenschmult;  Pie  ruttitihe  Seele,  Wladimir 
Weidl^. — lOOth  issue.  Vber  die  gegenwartigen  Kill- 
turverhaltnitte,  Arnold  (lehlcn;  Manier  und  Manie  in 
der  europditt  hen  Kuntt,  Gustav  Rene  Hocke;  Friedrich 
Sieburg  on  FTnst  Jiinger's  Rivarol-  Krititche  Antholo- 
gie,  Karl  August  Horst;  Theater  in  dieter  Z.eit,  (iustav 
I  III  lard. 

Per  Monat.  VIII:9I,  92,  93. — Hellmut  Jaesruh  on 
F>nst  Robert  ('urtius;  Kinheit  und  Finzelheit,  Franz 
Altheim;  Jurgen  Riihle  on  Ludwig  Renn's  Per  tpa- 
mtthe  Kneg:  Francois  Bondy  on  (iraham  Creeiie's 
The  Quiet  Ameruan. — Pie  verlorene  Hoi htthulre form, 
Hans  Heigert;  Pie  Pornographte  det  Todet,  (ieoffrey 
(iorer. — Ihe  Gretchenfrage  det  PtlN ,  Rudolf  Hagel- 
staiige;  Herbert  Liithy  on  Walter  Beniamin. 

Muttertpraihe.  1956:3,  4,  5. — Per  St hnfttieller  und 
die  Grammatik,  F..  H,  Buddc;  Itt  die  deuttihe  Muller- 
t prat  he  gefdhrdel?  Roliert  Steiger. —  Hemet  Heiirag  zur 
Mutlertprache,  Lutz  Mackensen;  Sprachgebarden  der 
lungen  deuttthen  Lyrik,  Inge  Mciilinger  Ceise; 
Goethet  Name,  Harald  Woerth;  Pat  Sthuktal  der 
lidditchen  Sprache,  Heinz  Kloss. — Special  issue  on 
Parmttadt,  Retidenz  der  kmitthen  Geitter. 

Neue  Peuttche  Hefte.  Nos.  24,  25. —  Myihitthe 
Pithtung,  Cerhard  Neliel;  Karl  Hillebrand,  Paul  Fee  li¬ 
ter. — Paul  Schiitz  on  the  Holderlin  and  Heidegger 
translations  of  the  Antigone  choir. 

Neue  Peutuhe  lateraliir.  IV:  3,  5,  6.-  -<ierhard  Wolf 
on  l^uis  Furnberg’s  Bruder  Namenlot.  Pat  Problem 
der  Pertpektive,  (jeorg  Lukics;  Marceli  Ramicki  on 
Feiichtwanger's  Pie  fudm  von  Toledo. — Wieland  Herz- 
fclde  on  Johannes  R.  Becher;  Pie  Nalur  det  Mentihen 
und  Sigmund  Freud,  Arnold  Zweig;  tiin  Vademetum 
fur  Satiriker,  Bruno  Heilig.-  Gerhart  Hauptmannt 
"Griechitther  Fruhling,”  Ursula  Miinchow;  Wat  itt 
ein  Frauenroman?  Ruth  Rdmer;  Shaketpeare  fur  die 
deuttihe  Buhne,  Rudolf  Schaller. 

Pie  Neue  Schau.  XVII:4,  5,  6.  - -Otto  HeuKhele  on 
Flmil  Strauss  at  ninety.-  Brief  uber  Rudolf  Pannwitz, 
Franz  Wegwitz.  -Oskar  Beyer  on  the  Swiss  painter 
Augusto  (iiacometti. 

Pertpekliven.  No.  15. — Pat  amerikanitche  Theater, 
Arthur  Miller;  Religion  alt  ein  Atpekt  det  mentch- 
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hfhen  Gentet.  f^aul  J.  Tillich;  Ixtlie  A.  Fiedler  on 
Partisan  Revieu/;  Emily  Dic/tinson,  John  Crowe  Ran- 
M>m. 

Die  Pforte.  VII:7I. — Per  Fall  Ffsresiier  nder  wie 
kommt  man  in  die  Ijteraturgeschic  hie,  Kurt  Port. 

Das  Schoniie.  1956:5. — “Die  MonatsKhrift  fiir  alle 
Frcunde  der  tchonrn  Kiinsie.” 

ScMweizer  Hist her-Zeitisng.  XIV;3,  4,  5,  6. — Der 
chnstluhe  Uekenntniiroman  unserer  Zen,  Deinz  Rie- 
«ler. — Hook  reviewk. 

Schwmer  fournal.  XXII -.^i  5,  6. — Jakob  Biihrer't 
autr>l)ioxraphy. — F.rnst  Balzli  on  himself. — IVald  und 
Duhlung,  Heinrich  Imhof;  Dtto  Zinniker't  self-prir- 
trait. 

Sshwnxer  Monatshefte.  XXXVI: I,  2,  3.— Der  "Ko- 
nig  OdipMs"  det  Sophoklet  m  neuer  Deutung,  Wolf- 
giing  Schadcwaldt;  In  Paul  Valerys  Ije'henskren, 
Cieorgrs  Schlocker. — (ilanx  und  Fiend  det  Romans, 
Dtto  lleuschele;  Carl  Linfert  on  Rudolf  Kassner. — 
Political  letters  by  Hermann  Hesse;  Das  spamsihe 
Theater  der  Gegenwart,  Cesar  E.  Dubler. 

Schu/mer  Rundsthau.  LVI:I,  2,  3. — Der  Naihlass 
Friedriih  Sihlegels,  Heinrich  Niisse;  Hansres  Jacobi 
in  memoriam  Paul  I..^autau<l. — Der  Fall  Forestier,  Paul 
Widmer;  Christopher  Fry,  Rudolf  Stamm. — Linus 
Birchler,  Hans  Kiihner  on  Mozart. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VIII: I,  2. — Heinnth  Heine  und  das 
Sf  bulge heimnis  der  deutsihen  Philosophie,  Wolfgang 
Harich;  Heme  uher  Polen,  Anna  Milska;  Oher  Heine, 
Stephan  Hrrmlin;  Goethes  "  U'andrr/ahre"  als  symho- 
hsihe  Dichtung,  ('laudr  David;  Wie  Piiasso  arheitet, 
Vladimir  Pozncr;  Baudelaire  und  die  Vhersctzer,  Ernst 
Fischer. — Figuren  der  Grenzuhersi  hreitung:  Faust 
und  Wette  um  den  erfullten  Augenhiuh.  Ernst  Bloch; 
Paul  Flluard  und  die  Rilder  der  Bruderlu  hl^eit,  Tristan 
Tzara;  Puassos  Taiihe,  Konrad  Earner. 

Stimmen  der  Zen.  I-XXXI:6,  7,  H,  ').--Guerni(a  und 
Thermopylae  fon  paintings  by  Picasso  and  Kokouh- 
ka),  Herbert  Schaile,  S.J. — Sowtetzonale  l^ehrhiither 
(I),  Fllisabeth  Spiegel. — l^ehendiger  Buddhismus,  Win- 
fried  Petri. — Spiegel  cont.;  Hofmannsthal  und  Stefan 
George,  Faluard  I^cbmann. 

Texte  und  Zeithen.  11:2,  3. — Samuel  Beckett  oder 
Das  Recht  auf  Sshwetgen,  Maurice  Nadeau;  Henry 
Miller  -Autor  twisihen  Mythos  und  Pornographie, 
Helmut  Uhlig;  Hans  (iottichalk  on  Arthur  Adamov. — 
Die  U'unde  Heme,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Die  Hand- 
limgsreisenden,  Arno  -Schmidt;  Chmesisi he  Lynk  -ein 
Fluchtweg  ms  Unverhmdluhe?  Andreas  Donath;  Der 
neiie  deutsche  Quietismus  (on  Paul  Fechter),  Harry 
Prots. 

Universitas.  XI  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Die  nrue  W eltliteratur — 
Dichtung  unserer  Zeit  Ol),  Dtto  Forsf  de  Battaglia; 
Der  Nathlass  Oswald  Spenglers,  Manfred  fichrbter. — 
Die  Musik  fohann  .Sebastian  Baths  als  Ende  und  An- 
fang,  Ciiinther  Ramin. — Das  Mentrhenhild  der  Philoso- 
phie  des  Ostens  und  des  Westens,  Maulana  A.  K.  Azad. 
—Die  Erforschung  Homers  durch  die  englische  und 
die  deutsche  Altertiimswissensi  haft,  J.  A.  Davison;  Die 
geistige  Situation  m  heutigen  China,  Thaddaus  Hang. 

Verlags -Praxis.  111:4,  5,  6. — Articles  pertaining  to 
all  practical  aspects  of  publishing. 

Viertel/ahrshefte  fur  Zeitgeschit  hte.  IV:2. — Die 
deuttchen  Ausgahen  non  Hitlers  "Mem  Kampf,"  Her¬ 
mann  Hammer. 


Die  Welt  der  Frau,  XI :4,  5,  6. — "Eine  Monatsschrift 
fur  Kultur,  Familie,  Haus,  Beruf.” 

Weltttimmen.  XXV:4,  5,  6. — Charlotte  Reinke  on 
Henry  James  and  Upton  Sinclair;  In  memonam  Ada 
Negri,  Ch.  Hochgrtindler;  R.  Caltofen  on  Juan  An¬ 
tonio  de  Zunzunegui;  Modernitdt  und  Tradition,  Willi 
Fchse. — Bertrand  Russell's  reflections  on  his  eightieth 
birthday  anniversary;  Der  groste  Erzdhier  fean  Giono, 
Karl  Hans  Rendcnbach;  Dat  unhekannte  Ich,  Willy 
Sieding. — Fritz  Bechert  in  memoriam  Flrnst  Robert 
Curtius;  g.b.  on  Stefan  Andres’s  Dat  Grab  det  Neides; 
anon,  on  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XI:3,  4,  5,  6. — Der  Mentch  tn  fean- 
Paul  Sartres  erxdhlerisc hem  Werk,  Robert  Fritszch; 
Neuteelands  Gegenwartshteratur,  John  Reid;  Romane 
im  Geitte  Albert  Schweitzers,  Alfred  Marchionini; 
Maria  Miiller-Goglcr’s  self-portrait. — Die  deutsche 
Ijteratur  aus  amerikanischer  Sicht,  Peter  Heller;  Heinz 
Piontek  on  Felix  Hartlaub;  Heinz  Rixlc  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  young  (ierman  literature;  ffabrici  Marcel's  self- 
portrait. — Das  Abenteuer  der  W irklichkeit ,  (Jerhard 
Pallmann;  Lutz  Weltmann  on  Rudolf  Pannwitz;  Zur 
l.yrih  Ezra  Pounds,  Heinz  Piontek;  Friedrich  Torlierg 
on  Franz  Werfel;  (Jottfried  Benn's  self-portrait.- — 
Umstnttene  Lyrik,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Barthel;  Wilhelm 
l-ettenbauer  on  A.  N.  Tolstoy;  Warum  wtrd  Otto  Flake 
nicht  mehr  gelesen?  Fl.wald  Ritter;  T.  S.  Ehot  als 
l.yriker,  Josef  Miihlberger;  Albert  Vigoleis  Thelen's 
self-portrait  in  verse. 

Wirkendes  Wort.  VI :  3,  4. — Vom  Imc  hen  der  Sprat  he, 
P.  B.  Wessels;  Der  "Sturm"  non  Shakespeare,  Walter 
Schafer. — Das  mederdeutst  he  geistlit  he  Spiel  des  Spdt- 
mittelalters,  Ludwig  Wolff;  Die  Bedeutung  det  Rah- 
ment  m  der  deuttchen  Nonellendichtimg,  Fritz  laKkc- 
mann;  Verantwortlichkeit  und  Fatalitmut  m  Georg 
Btichnert  Drama  "Dantont  Tod,"  Anneliese  Bach. 

Wort  m  der  Zeit.  11:4,  5. — Religiciter  Realitmut  im 
Theater  der  Gegenwart,  Heinz  Gerstinger. — Der  Em- 
flutt  Freuds  auf  die  Ijteratur,  Adalliert  Wegeler;  Freud 
und  Goethe,  Alfred  Winterstein. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buth.  X:3,  4,  5. — Articles  and  Ivxik  re¬ 
views  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint. 

Zeittchnft  fur  Deutsche  Philcilogie.  LXXV:2. — Die 
geittetgetchichtlichen  Vcirauttetzungen  non  Goethes 
"Iphigenie,"  Herbert  Lindenau;  Angelas  Stlesius  m 
den  slanischen  IJtcraturen,  ().  F.  Babler;  Willibald 
Alexis  und  seme  Zeitgenossen,  Lionel  Thomas;  Die 
"Phoenix"-But  hhandlung.  Em  Beitrag  zur  Kleist-For 
trhung,  Jakob  Baxa;  Oskar  Walzelt  PersdnIichkeit  und 
Werk,  Carl  Enders. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXVII:4,  5,  6. — 
Erdmuthe  Dorothea  Grdfin  non  Zinzendorf,  Heinz 
Renkewitz. — Hermann  Schmidt  on  Gunther  Eich's 
poems. — Karl  Krolow  on  Rafael  Alberti;  laebende 
Hande  und  Hdngezdpfe.  Ijteratur  nach  christlicher 
Schablone,  Martha  Glaser. 

Die  Zukunft.  1956:3,  4. —  Von  Roman  ztim  Essay, 
Hans  Heinz  HahnI. — Book  reviews. 

Spanish 

Ciclon.  11:2,  3. — Algunot  rasgos  argentinos,  Carlos 
Mastronardi;  Paseo  con  don  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Vi¬ 
cente  Aleixandre. — Ambito  de  Baudelaire,  Anton  Arru- 
fat;  Julio  Rixlrlguez  Luis  on  Historia  de  Macacos  by 
Francisco  Ayala. 
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Cienctas  Socialei.  VI;35,  i(>. — Im  educanon  indigfna, 
Anfbal  Buitron;  Horeamiento  y  ocaso  de  lot  mayat, 
Robert  Rands. — 1ms  lenguas  ameruanas ,  L.  V. 

Ictti;  Teoria  del  folklore,  E.  Morotc  Best. 

Cnierio.  XXVIII:  I2S4,  XXIX:  1255,  1256,  1257, 
1258,  1259,  I2f)().-—Unit’ersidades  hhres,  Gustavo  J. 
Franceschi;  Lms  umversidadei  hhres,  aspiranon  secular 
argentma,  Luis  M.iria  Balina. — Signifiracion  soctol6gtca 
del  movimienio  "I’ouiadista,"  |ean  Felix  Noubel. — El 
origen  de  las  escuelas  laicas  argenSinas,  Estanislao  ilel 
('ampo  Wilson. — El  miedo,  Gustavo  [.  FranccKhi. — 
Poes'ta  escolar,  E.  A.  Duftbera. — Ims  temas  esemiales 
de  la  liSeratura,  Jose  Edniundo  Clemente. — Una  inter- 
pretanon  /urldua  de  la  Independent  ia  americana, 
Francisco  F.duardo  Trusso. 

Cuadernos.  No.  18. — Uhertad,  t alidad  y  niaqui- 
nismo,  Aldous  Huxley;  Toynhee  y  los  kollas  o  aimaras 
de  la  meseta  hohviana,  Fernanilo  Dicz  de  Medina; 
Cosas  y  gentes,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Ortega  y  la 
idea  de  la  vtda  Humana,  Jose  Fcrrater  Mora;  Im  meta- 
lisica  de  Ortega,  Juliin  .Marias;  Fernando  de  los  Rios, 
Anj{el  <lcl  Rio. 

Cuadernos  fiilio  Herrera  y  Keissig.  No.  40. — “Diez 
poetas  norteamericanos."  Includes  p<itms  by  W.  Ste¬ 
vens,  W.  C.  Williams,  R.  Jeffers,  j.  (L  Ransom,  A. 
Macleish,  E.  E.  ('umminjts,  T.  Roethke,  K.  Patchen, 
R.  Jarrell,  R.  l»well. 

Espiral.  VII;6I. — Ahance  del  Hisptinismo  de  Fede- 
ruo  Sc  hie  gel,  F.  F.  A.  Bertrand. 

Estudios  Americanos.  X:50-5I,  Xl:52,  53. — El  ser 
historico  del  mundo  hispano-americano,  Vicente  Rfxiri- 
jjuez  Casado;  Fd  momenta  teatrai.  Ana  Maria  (J/imez 
Rubio;  "El  lihro  de  Cnstdhal  Colon,"  de  Paul  Claudel, 
tJuillermo  Servantlo  Perez  Delgado. —  Im  pintura  ho- 
liviana  del  stglo  XVll,  Jose  de  Mesa  &  Teresa  (Jisliert; 
En  torno  a  la  ensenama  de  la  filosofia  en  los  poises  de 
hahla  castellana,  Francisco  fiuil  Blanes. — Novela  y 
poesia  centroamericana,  Francisco  Elias  tie  Tejada. 

Iherica.  IV:4,  5,  6. — O'Neill  en  un  presidio  de 
Franco,  (^ipriano  Rivas  Cherif. — Nuestra  Espana  se 
rehace,  Julian  (iorkin. — El  profesor  fesus  de  Galindez 
y  sus  conceptos  sohre  soherania,  Victor  Raiil  llaya  tie 
la  Ttirre;  Contradicciones  y  tristes  espe/ismos,  Ramdn 
Sentler. 

indice  des  artes  y  letras.  X:88-89. —  Antoniti  R.  Ro- 
mera  interviews  Alone;  Exequias  de  un  ano  teatrai, 
Jaime  Campmany;  J.  C.  M.  tm  the  Granatla  literary 
Kroup;  Jtise  AnRcl  Valente  on  the  poetry  of  Vicente 
Aleixantlre. 

El  Ijhro.  VII :8 1-8 3. — Fin  favor  de  un  archivo  y 
museo  literario,  from  Im  Nation;  Im  hihlioteca  "Ber¬ 
nardino  Rivadavia"  de  Bahia  Blanca,  Germin  (iarcia. 

El  Uhro  y  el  Puehlo.  XVI1;20,  X VIII  :21.— Alberto 
Quirozz  fit  Ptirfirit)  Martinez  Pefialoza  on  Orvantes; 
Im  neuraslenia  literario,  Rixlolfti  Kusch;  Im  novela, 
Aftustin  Yifiez;  Julia  Hernantles  on  the  trtiubles  of  an 
editor;  Tomas  Mann,  J.  M.  (ionzalez  tie  Mentloza. — 
Sohre  el  humcjrismo  en  Mexico,  F.xiantina  Ochoa  San¬ 
doval;  Notas  de  Ben/amin  America. 

IJnca  Hispana.  Nt>s.  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
157,  158. — “Pfiemas  inetlitos.” — Pestinos,  Pura  Viz- 
quez. — Antologia  infdita,  Alarico  Gomez. — Oiciemhre, 
.Ana  Emilia  Lahitte. — "Ptietas  veneztilanos,  1940- 
1943." — Catedral  del  alha,  Jean  Aristexuieta. — Anto¬ 
logia  general,  Maria  Beneyto. — “Poesia  inedita." 


Metafora.  Ntis.  7,  8. — Im  cultura  alemana  en  Hispa- 
noamenca,  Enrique  Barbtiza;  Orr<j  vex  aquellos  dias 
(sttiry),  Jose  Mancisidor. — Alvarez  del  Castillo  y  el 
cuento  moderno,  Francisco  (ionzilez  Ciuerrero. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  IX:97,  98. — Popular  maftazine 
of  culture  anti  arts. 

Norte.  XXV:  151. — Balhuena,  primer  poeta  de  Mexi¬ 
co,  Rafael  (iarza  l.ivas;  En  la  Sociedad  Cervantina, 
anon.;  verse  by  Alfonsti  ('.amin. 

Im  Nueva  Demotracia.  XXXVI  :2. — fos^  Carlos 
Maridtegui,  novelista,  Alliertti  Tauro;  l^n  perfil  de  lose 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Luis  Amatlor  Simhez;  Fondo  y  forma 
de  las  coplas  de  Manrique,  AKUstin  Basave;  .Salome 
Ureha,  poetisa  y  educadora,  Rolierto  Esquenazi  Mayo. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Ihspanica.  1X:4. — Hatia 
la  cTonologia  de  Horacio  Quiroga,  lanina  Susana  S|>e- 
ratti  Pinero;  Im  "Politica  de  Dios"  de  Quevedo  y  el 
pensamiento  politico  en  el  Siglo  de  Oro,  Dtinaltl  W. 
Bleznick. 

Repertoho  Americano.  XLIX;7,  8. — J.  (iarcia  Monne, 
Salvatlor  Jimenez  Canossa,  Felix  Lizasti,  Luis  Garrulo, 
et  al.  tin  Alfonso  Reyes;  iMngston  Hughes,  Jtis^  Ferrer. 
— Alfredo  Cardona  PeAa  en  sus  lihros,  Arturo  Eche- 
verria  I.tiria;  Juan  Marinello  in  memoriam  Juan  (iha- 
bis. 

Revista  de  Estudtos  Politicos.  Ntis.  84,  85. — Im  idea 
de  patria  en  fos^  Antonio,  Rafael  Sinchez  M.izas;  Im 
historia  del  pensamiento  politico,  la  lientia  politica  y 
la  historia,  Jtis^  Aiittmiti  Maravall;  FU  “ Print  ipe"  segtin 
Diego  de  Valera  y  el  "Principe"  segtin  Maquiavelo, 
M.triti  Penna. — Hamlet  y  facoho  I  de  Inglaterra,  ('.arl 
Schmitt. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XV:56,  57.-  Fil  constitutivo  on 
toldgico  del  existent lalismo,  Jtis^  Ignacio  Alctirta;  Im 
tihernHica  a  la  lux  de  la  filosofia,  Antonio  Alvarez  de 
Linera. — Heraclito  y  los  poetas,  E.  Lletio;  Ims  aspettos 
metafisico  y  existential  de  las  relaciones  entre  fe  y  raxdn 
en  .San  Agustin,  Jtisc  Antoniti  (i.-Jiincetla. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  A  merit  a.  No.  40. — Semhlanxa 
histdrica  del  cronista  peruano  fray  Diego  de  Cdrdova  y 
Salmas,  Benjamin  (iento  Sanz;  Im  historia  intelectiial 
de  Hispano-amhica  en  el  stglo  XVIII,  Arthur  P.  Whit¬ 
aker. 

Revista  Dominit  ana  de  Filosofia.  No.  I. — Espirituali- 
dad  y  t  ultura  de!  puehlo  dominicano,  Petiro  Troncoso 
Sinchez;  Fll  existentialismo  y  la  religidn,  Diran  Alexa- 
nian;  El  sentido  de  una  cosmovisidn  en  la  literatura 
lalinamericana,  Waldo  Rtiis. 

Revista  Fltuatoriana  de  Educacidn.  VIIL39. — El  con- 
tinente  americano  y  la  educacidn,  Fernamio  Chaves; 
Simdn  Rodriguez  y  la  educacidn  en  la  America  de  Boli¬ 
var,  Raul  IVipez;  Ideas  educativas  de  Andres  Bello, 
.Maria  Fiugenia  Valtlivieso  E. 

Revista  Hispanita  Moderna.  XXII  :2. — Cartas  ineditas 
de  Antonio  Machado  a  Unamuno,  Manuel  Garcia 
Blanco;  Dario,  Murger  y  "Im  vie  de  Boheme,"  Sitlonia 
C..  Rosenbaum;  Tret  etapat  en  la  poesia  de  Fernandez 
Mc/reno,  (i«ar  Fernintlez  Morenti;  Manuel  Bandrira, 
Arturo  Torres-Rioseco;  El  ultimo  lihro  de  Vttente 
Aleixandre,  Ctincha  Zardtiya. 

Revista  Mexicana  de  lateratura.  Nti.  4. — El  diario  y 
la  novela,  Flmmanuel  (iarballo;  Prdlogo  a  una  anto 
logia,  Cintio  Vitier;  Jtirge  Luis  Borjjes  and  Victor  Mas- 
suh  on  Alfonso  Reyes. 
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Keputa  National  de  Cultura.  No.  IM. — Felix  Ar¬ 
mando  Nunez,  Juan  David  Garcia  Bacca,  FJeazar 
liuerta,  and  Maria  Rosa  Alonso  on  Ortego  y  Gasset; 
Hutdohro  en  la  revolucton  poettca  argentina  de  I'JlI, 
Antonio  de  Undurrafta;  Ramon  Medina-  en  su  pro- 
funda  dimensi6n,  Fli  y  Beltrin;  La  leyenda,  funda- 
mento  de  la  hutona,  Alberto  Insua. 

Repitia  Shell.  V:18. — Primera  nota  tohre  foie  Or- 
tega  y  (ianet,  (Guillermo  Mr>rdn;  El  Aptla  en  el  perso, 
Rafael  Angel  Insausti. 

Sur.  No.  lyt. — Victoria  Ocampo  on  Ricardo  Baeza 
and  Adrienne  Monnier;  Walt  Whitman  y  la  hteratura, 
|<»s^  Rodriguez  Feo;  Forster  y  tu  "Paso  a  la  India," 
Jaime  Rest. 

Thesaurus.  IX:  1-2-3. ~  "Apretar",  "Pr(i)eto",  "Per- 
to":  llistoria  de  un  cruce  hispanolatino,  Yakov  Malkicl. 

Im  Torre.  111:12. —  William  Faulkner,  Harriet  de 
f)nis;  Im  delimitation  de  las  cipilizaciones,  A.  L.  Kroc- 
ber:  "Im  Celestina,"  el  proteso  de  la  creation  literaria 
pisto  a  trapes  de  una  tragitomedia,  Juan  Jose  Fitz¬ 
patrick. 

English 

Accent.  XVI:2. — The  Unity  of  foyce't  " Duhhners ," 
Brewster  (ihisclin;  Anderson  and  "  W meshurg” :  Mys- 
titism  and  Craft,  Jarvis  Thurston. 

ACF'N  Nespt.  Nos.  11-12,  13-  H. — “A  monthly  re¬ 
view  of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
rofiean  Nations." 

American  Heritage.  VII:3. —  Hurgoyne  and  Amenta’s 
Destiny,  Reginald  Hargreaves;  l.egend  of  the  South, 
Memoir  of  a  Hy-gone  Flra,  Cornelia  Barrett  Ligon. 

Ameruan  Poetry  Magazine.  XXXVII:!. — Quarterly 
of  verse. 

Ameruan  Quarterly.  VII:I. — Negro  Intellettuals  and 
Negro  Mopements  in  Historual  Perspetiive,  Wilson 
Record;  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  on  the  Theory  and 
Prattue  of  Feminism,  (^rl  N.  I)egler;  Altruism  Ar- 
ripes  in  Amenta,  Diuis  J.  Budd. 

The  Ameruan-Standinapian  Repiew.  XLIV:2. — 
Carl  Ostar  Borg,  Albin  Wid^n;  Stephan  G.Stephansson, 
Richard  Beck;  Fipe  Eskimo  Poems. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXV:3. — Sholom  Aleuhem: 
The  Old  Country,  Alfred  Kazin;  Uherahsm  in  the 
Fifties;  (jranville  Hicks;  The  Cult  of  Personality,  Rob¬ 
ert  Strunsky. 

The  American  Society  l,egion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXVII:1. — fean  Schlumherger;  Griind  Prix  National 
des  Itettres,  1955,  IHIene  Harvitt;  The  French  Theatre 
Today,  (lermaine  Hr^c;  Montherlant’s  Farewell  to  the 
Stage:  Port  Royal,  Fernand  Vial;  Cezanne  and  the 
World  in  a  New  I'ision,  John  Canaday;  Proust’s  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Beauty:  Count  Robert  de  Montetquiou,  1-au- 
rent  I^Sage. 

Americas.  VIII  :5,  6. — Santugo  del  (yampo  on  new 
IvMiks  from  Chile. — Along  Caile  Florida,  (^arlcM  Spi- 
nedi. 

The  Americas.  XII  :3. — The  "Ordenanza  del  Pa- 
tronazgo,”  1574:  An  Interpretatipe  Essay,  Roliert 
('harles  Fadden;  1ms  Casas,  Historian  of  Chnstopher 
Columbus,  Emiliano  Jos;  The  Ijtnd,  People,  and  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Amenta  in  Eighteenth-Century  Spanish  Lit¬ 
erature,  Anthony  Tudisco. 


Approach.  No.  19. — Poor  Man’s  Saturday  Repiewt, 
A.  F, 

The  Armenian  Review.  IX:  1,  2. — Prof.  Robert  Pier- 
[Mint  Blake's  original  translation  of  Anush,  by  Hov- 
haness  Toumanian;  Ixird  Byron  and  the  Monks  of  St. 
iMzarut,  Ladis  K.  Kristof. — Armenian  Literature,  J. 
CJrbeli;  The  Poetry  of  Armenia,  Ardashes  Abcghian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVII :3,  4,  5. — Beniamin  Frank¬ 
lin-  Philosopher  for  Human  Rights,  Henry  Butler  Al¬ 
len. — Don  Quixote  at  Seen  by  Sancho  Panza,  Juliin 
Marfas. — Buddhism  —Its  Influence  on  the  Life  and 
Culture  of  India,  S.  Haidar;  Tagore — The  Great  Hu¬ 
manitarian,  Maitrayc  I3evi. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCVIEfi,  CXC VIII Extra  section 
on  Indonesia  Today. — The  Nun  and  the  Dramatist, 
(ieorge  Bernard  Shaw  to  the  Abbess  of  Stanbrook. 

Blackfnars.  XXXVII:  432,  433,  434,  M"!.— Wales: 
The  Ijtnd  of  the  Strangers,  David  Ballard-'Iliomas. — 
Kenelm  Foster,  O.P.  on  Auden's  The  Shield  of  Achilles. 
— Cuthbert  Ciirdlestonc  on  Nerina  Medici's  and  Rose¬ 
mary  Hughes's  A  Mozart  Pilgrimage. — Recent  Work 
on  Walter  Hilton,  Eric  Colledge. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XIV:4. — Thomas  Mann, 
Priest  of  Culture,  Alfred  Werner;  The  Wiener  Ubrary, 
Werner  J.  (^ahnman. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  IV:4. — The  Nature  and 
Work  of  Epelyn  Waugh,  Max  Cosman;  Modern  Paint- 
ing—Why?  Eleanor  Lindstrom. 

Commentary.  XXI;4,  5,  ft,  XXI1:1. — Pouiade:  Hit¬ 
ler  or  Pierrot?,  Herliert  Euethy;  Riesman  and  the  Age 
of  Smiology,  Dennis  H.  Wrong;  The  New  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  James  Brown. — The  Perennial  Spinoza,  Felix 
WeltKh. — Secular  Hebrew  and  Esoteric  Yiddish,  Judd 
L.  Teller;  Academic  Freedom  and  Communist  Teach¬ 
ers,  Paul  R.  Hays;  "Culture  Creep,"  Robert  Graves. 
— America  and  "The  Quirt  American,"  Diana  Trilling 
and  Philip  Rahv;  The  Theory  of  Mats  Society,  Daniel 
Bell. 

Confluence.  V:l. — The  Problems  of  the  Nuclear  Pe¬ 
riod,  Part  I,  with  contributions  by  Jules  Moch,  ('zeslaw 
Milosz,  David  F.  Cavers,  et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  VI :2. — The  Theological  Significance 
of  Paul  Tillich,  Ciustave  Weigel;  The  Negro  Writer  and 
His  World,  George  Lamming. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXVI:  1. —  Kipling,  Twenty 
Years  After,  A.  W.  Yeats. 

Diogenes.  No.  14. — Don  fuan  and  the  Baroque,  Jean 
Rousset;  On  the  Autonomy  of  the  Ijping  Being,  Jean 
Fourastic;  Literary  Problems,  Emilie  Noulet. 

Dissent.  III:2. — The  Politics  of  My  Novels,  Ignazio 
Silone. 

Drama.  Nos.  40,  41. — "The  Quarterly  Theatre  Re¬ 
view." 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXI :2. — The  Achievement 
of  Lafeadio  Hearn,  Allen  E.  Tuttle;  Personality  in  Po¬ 
etry,  John  Flglinton;  Current  Poetry  (b<K>k  reviews), 
Padraic  Fallon;  Dramatic  Commentary,  A.  J.  Leven- 
thal. 

The  Dumasian.  No.  1. — Dumasiana. 

Eastern  World.  X:4,  5,  6. — S.  E.  Asia,  Far  East,  Pa¬ 
cific. 
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Emounter.  VI:4,  5,  6. — A  Maiiacre  of  Authors,  An¬ 
thony  Cronin;  Htc  et  Hie,  W.  H.  Auden. — More  on 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Edmund  Wilson;  A  Marvelous 
Decade  (IV),  Isaiah  Berlin;  The  Face  Behind  the  Po¬ 
em,  An  Essay  in  Honour  of  Tennyson,  (ieorfje  Barker. 
— After  Stalin  .  .  .  A  Symposium,  contributions  by  Ir- 
nazio  Silone,  Leslie  C.  Stevens,  Edward  Crankshaw, 
ct  al.;  Vernon  Watkins  on  Dylan  Thomas. 

English.  XI  :6 1 . — Eliot  in  “'Murder  in  the  Cathedral," 
I.  T.  Boulton;  "Arden  of  Pavers  ham":  Its  Interest  To¬ 
day,  Raymond  Chapman. 

Epoch.  VII  :3. — “A  Quarterly  of  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature.” 

Essays  in  Critutsm.  VI;2. — "The  Revenger’s  Tra¬ 
gedy"  Reconsidered,  John  Peter;  The  Ma/or  Theme  of 
Wordsworth's  18()0  Preface,  W.  J.  B.  Owen;  The  White 
Whale  and  the  Absolute  (on  Moby  Dich),  R-  V.  Os¬ 
bourn;  Ezra  Pound:  The  Qualities  and  Limitations  of 
Translation-Poetry,  A.  Alvarez. 

Etc.  XII:2. — iMnguuge  and  Truth,  Weller  Embler; 
"The  God  That  Failed”:  Some  Semantic  Implications, 
I'Jcazer  I>ecky. 

The  European.  Nos.  3h,  39,  40. — Theatre:  The 
T hreepenny  Opera,  Michael  Ilarald. — Water  Music:  A 
Pastoral  Poem,  Alan  Ncame;  Ijterature  and  Politics.  I: 
Prelude,  Desmond  Stewart. — Simone  Weil,  Yvor 
Powell. 

European- Atlantic  Review.  VI;L — With  special 
NATO  Supplement  on  Turkey. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  46,  47,  4H. —  Where  Is  India 
Heading?  V.  B.  Karnik.  -Stalin:  A  Vindication,  anon. 
— Prospects  of  Democracy  in  India,  Naliakishore  Das. 

French  Studies.  X:2. — The  Present  Position  in  Zola 
Studies,  I".  W.  liemminKs;  Some  Undiscovered 
Sources  of  Desportes,  Victor  E^.  (frahatn;  Pepys  and 
Pascal,  R.  W.  I.adhorouKh;  The  Timeless  Temple  in 
"Athalie,"  |.  I),  liulicrt;  A  Rare  Word  in  Heroul: 
Traallter  "Hunting-dog,"  B.  Wolcdjje. 

Here  fir  Now.  l956:March,  April,  May. — ‘‘New  Zea¬ 
land’s  lndc[icndent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  fournal.  LIV;3. — A  Theologian  ImoI(S 
at  Professor  Toynbee's  Philosophy  of  History,  Erich 
Roth;  Professor  Toynbee,  Mazzini  and  the  Future 
Faith,  (Jwilym  O.  (Griffith;  Thoughts  of  a  few  on 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  Bruno  Italiener. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review. 
XXXVI:2.  — Nueva  Granada's  Socialist  .Mirage,  Roliert 
Diuis  folmore;  Manuel  Toussaint  l8'J()-l'i55,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wilder  Weismann. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  IX :2,  3,  4. — “A  Monthly 
Repfirt  on  Developments  m  Spain,  PortUKal,  and  Latin 
America." 

The  Hudson  Review.  IX:L — Canto  96,  Ezra  Pound; 
An  Analysis  of  Swift's  .“satire,  John  Holloway;  The 
Name  of  Odysseus,  CJ.  E.  Dimrick,  Jr.;  Will  C.  Jumper 
on  Roliert  Lowell’s  poetry. 

i.e.  The  Cambridge  Review.  No.  S,  special  issue 
(June). — The  Complaint  of  Richard  Savage,  Paul 
OofKiman;  The  Freedom  To  Re  Academic,  Paul  C,cictt\- 
man;  A  Poet  of  the  Fifties  (a  review  of  Exiles  and 
Marriages  by  Donald  flail),  Russell  Thomas. — Special 
issue  on  Harvard,  1956. 


The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXII  :3,  5.— TAe  Propagation  of 
Hindi  in  Tamtlnad,  G.  C.  Pattabiram;  The  Uterary 
Scene  in  India,  a  symposium. — The  Teaching  of  Crea¬ 
tive  Writing,  Harold  El.hfcni|'er>ttr;  Trends  in  the 
Modern  Novel,  Raj  Taranath. 

Intro  Bulletin.  1:6,  7. — Ge  irjie  H.  Moi.^se  on  Alfred 
Kreymborg. — l.aiwrciice  Lipton  on  Ray  Brailbury. 

Irish  Writing.  No.  44. — Angels  and  Mini  Serf  of 
Grace  (a  shoit  story),  Stan  OTaoiaiii;  Waiting  With 
Beclfett  (tin  Waiting  for  G'rtlot),  (Vnis  Johnsion: 
Mr.  Bechetl's  Everymen,  Dan  Davin. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  \\\.h.--  Stereotypes  about  Yid¬ 
dish  Ijterature,  A.  A.  Kobai  k. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  A  Art  Cntiiiim.  XIV:4. — 
Bernard  Shaw:  The  Artist  as  Philosopher,  Sidney  P. 
Alliert;  Poetry  and  Science,  Willaril  E.  Arnett;  Mean¬ 
ing  and  Structure  in  Poetry,  Stilomon  Eishman;  Two 
Critics  of  the  Elgin  Marbles:  William  Haxlett  and 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Frederic  Will. 

The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LV:2. — Dryden’s  Epistle  to  Charleton,  Earl  R.  Wasser- 
man;  Donne,  Montaigne,  and  Natural  laiw,  Roliert 
Ornstein;  Milton’s  Apologus  and  Its  Mantuan  Model, 
Harris  Fletcher;  " Durchwac hte  Nacht”:  A  Structural 
Analysis  of  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff's  Poem,  Sten 
G.  Flygt. 

The  fournal  of  Jewish  Studies.  VI:3. — Gnostic  Doc¬ 
trines  in  Sixteenth-Century  Jewish  Mysticism,  1.  Tish- 
by;  Ijondon  Yiddish  letters  of  the  Early  Eighteenth 
Century  (I),  J.  Maitlis. 

Judaism.  V:2. — Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  the  Hebraic 
Spirit,  I.evi  A.  Olan;  Eisijj  SillierschlaK  on  the  p<iet 
Naphtali  Herz  Imber. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVIII:2.  A  Hundred  Years 
.After  Kierhegaard.  I;  The  Three  Mashs,  Alliert  William 
larvi,  II:  Kierkegaard,  Walter  Kaufmann;  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson’s  Notation,  R.  P.  Blackmur;  Pution  and  the 
Criticism  of  Fiction,  Philip  Rahv. 

Ijtndfall.  X:L — The  Plays  of  Claude  Evans,  Bruce 
Mason. 

Ijterature  East  fr  West.  11:4. — Basic  Rooks  for  the 
Small  Ijbrary  on  Modern  Persian  Ijterature,  John  D. 
Yohannan. 

Ijterary  Guide.  LXXL4. —  An  Agnostic  Novelist 
Portrait  of  Somerset  Maugham,  G.  L.  Du  ('anti; 
Verdict  on  Victor  Hugo,  Patrick  Williams;  Browning 
Reconsidered,  Gerald  Bullett. 

The  Ijondon  Magazine.  111:4,  5,  ft.— On  Re  reading 
"A  Glastonbury  Romance,”  Jotelyn  Brooke;  Poetry 
and  the  New  Conservatism,  Denis  Dono){hue. — A 
Speech  on  Colette,  Jean  Oicteau;  A  Writer's  Prospect — 
I:  Experiment  and  the  Future  of  the  Novel,  Philip 
Toynliec;  The  Ijving  Dead — I:  1).  H.  iMwrence,  John 
Middleton  Murry. —  An  Unpublished  l-etter,  Marcel 
Proust;  Shelly  and  the  West  Wind,  Neville  Rogers; 
The  Ijving  Dead —  II;  Ncirman  Douglas  and  the 
.Southern  World,  Michael  Swan. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  111:2. — Special  number: 
Atomic  Power  and  Automation. 

Mean/in.  XV:L — Steele  Rudd  and  Henry  l^wson, 
A.  I),  fftipc;  Christopher  Fry  and  Religious  Comedy, 
John  Alexander. 
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Miditrram.  11:2. — Diary  Into  Drama,  Wilium 
Sihack;  The  Arab  Kefugeet:  A  Study  in  Truttration, 
.Mi/.ra  Kh:in. 

Mind.  IAV;258. — Three  Trohlemt  about  Other 
Mindi,  W.  W.  Mcll<»r;  U^hy  tVe  Cannot  Witntu  or 
Observe  What  Ooet  On  “In  Our  Heads,"  H.  Hudson. 

Mfrdern  Fiction  Studies.  11:2. — The  Attitude  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  Simon  Ivcsser;  Conrad's  Underworld,  Rolicrt  O. 
Kvans;  I’ermanente  and  Change  in  "The  Fdwardians" 
and  "Told  by  an  Idiot,"  W.  R.  Irwin;  Cabell's  "Cream 
of  the  test,"  K<ld  Winfield  Parks. 

The  Modern  Review.  LXXXXIX:i,  4. — Metaphysics 
and  Flthiis  ctf  Chavarha,  Naresh  Nath  Maiira;  F.nglish 
Records  of  the  Fiighteenth  and  Farly  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  India,  N.  B.  Roy. — Some  Aspects  of  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  I).  N.  Baner)ce;  Archaeohgical  Finds  From  Bera- 
champa,  Parrsh  Ch.indra  Has  (iupta;  Ra/tah — The  Cre¬ 
ative  Artist,  K.  P.  Padinanahhan  Tainpy. 

The  Month.  XV:4,  5,  (>. — King  Alfred  and  the 
Cakes:  A  Study  in  Historicity,  (jeoffrey  dc  (^.  Parmitcr; 
Mozart  Anniversary  Hookt,  P.ric  Taylor. —  The  Achieve¬ 
ment  cjf  Herbert  Butterfield,  Russell  Kirk;  New  Read- 
ings  fejT  Old:  The  Text  of  Shakespeare,  Anthony  A. 
Stephenson. — Retracing  Steps:  Hermans  Rethink  Fheir 
Histc/ry,  )ohn  Murray;  The  Anglican  Agony:  Conver¬ 
sion  Novels  of  the  Viitctrian  Age,  M.irjjarct  M.  Maison. 

Music  fr  Ixtters.  XXXVII  :2. — Hector  Brrhcjz  and 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  tdyn  (aiurt;  The  Use  c>f  Music  in  the 
Flays  of  Marston,  R.  W.  Ingram. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXVIII: I,  2. — Civilization  at 
the  Cross  Roads,  Sir  Muhammad  /afrullah  Khan;  A 
Christian  Scholar  Ijooks  at  Ahmadiyyat  and  Com¬ 
munism,  S.  K.  Brush, — Civilization  at  the  Cross  Roads 
(tonl.);  Man's  {>uest  for  Community  and  Brother¬ 
hood,  Khalil  Admad  Nasir. 

The  Nctrseman.  XIV:2,  .1. — Translated  Into  English, 
a  sym|Misium;  The  Heresies  of  Alexander  Kielland, 
lames  W.  MiFarlanc. — |•rcderll■  Plcisher  on  Kunenc 
O'NeiH's  l-ong  Day's  fourney  Into  Night,  Henrik  Ib¬ 
sen  and  the  Mcjdern  Norwegian  Theatre,  ('arl  P'redrik 
I'.HKelstail;  Danish  Novels  of  I'/SS,  Kmil  P'rcdcriksen. 

numbers  five.  1:2. —  Therefore  All  Fcjems  Are  tile- 
gies,  (icetrge  Barker. 

The  Oklahoma  {Quarterly.  V:3. —  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  176S-IVM)  (II),  |ohn  M.  Raines. 

Partisan  Review:  XXIII :2. — Humanism  in  Thomas 
Mann,  Marxiierite  Vourceiiar;  .Sigmund  Freud  IHS(>- 
I'lSft,  Alfreil  Ka/.in;  America  and  Dylan  Thomas,  KIiz- 
alieth  Harilwick;  |oseph  Frank  reviews  R.  P.  Black- 
mur's  The  laon  and  the  Honeycomb. 

Pegasus.  IV:3. — Verse. 

The  Personalist.  XXXVII:2,  I. — The  Universe  of 
Roderick  Usher,  Maurice  Beelie;  Blake's  Idea  of  Hod 
(I),  John  Theoliald. — The  .Irt  of  Immcirtality,  A.  F.. 
lohnvin;  I'heotiald  cont. 

Perspectives  USA.  No.  15. — Emily  Dickinson,  |ohn 
Crowe  Ransom;  Religion,  Paul  |.  Tillich;  "Partisan 
Review":  Phoenix  or  Dodo?  Ixslie  A.  Fiedler;  The 
Ncivel  in  America:  1920-1940,  Arthur  Mizener. 

Philosophical  Studies.  VII:  3,  4. — The  Nature  of 
"Ought,"  Fi.M.  Adams;  On  Naming  and  Claiming, 
Karel  I.ambert. — The  laigu  of  Existence,  Henry  S. 
Ixonard. 


Poetry.  I.XXXVIII:!,  2,  3.— Some  Poets  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Renaissance,  Tom  Scott. — Special  verse  section  on 
Contemporary  Poetry  in  fapan. — Allen  Mandelbaum  on 
Ungaretti's  Lm  terra  promessa. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVII:2. — Mcjdern  Poetry  and 
Metaphysics,  Stuart  Holroyd;  Melville  (^haning-Pearce 
on  the  poetry  of  P.  I).  (Cummins. 

Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  Quarterly  Review  of 
Publications.  1955:3. — Bibliographical  data,  including 
contents  or  descriptive  annotations,  on  publications  of 
the  Academy  and  Polish  scientific  s(M;ieties. 

The  Pcjrt  Phillip  Hazette.  11:3. — Contemporary  l.eft- 
Wtng  Poets,  Vincent  Buckley. 

Prairie  Schejoner.  XXX: I . — French  Reacticjns  to 
American  Writers,  Remo  Virtanen. 

Quarterly  Review  of  iMerature.  VIII  :3. — The  Poetry 
of  l-cjuis  Zukofsky,  l»nne  Niedeckcr. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  I.XIII:!. — Dylan  Thomas,  Wil¬ 
liam  Blissett. 

Quest.  1:5. — J.  N.  Chubb  on  the  Indian  Philosophical 
('.ongress. 

Recurrence.  VI:24. — “A  (^arterly  of  Rhyme." 

Renascence.  VIII  :4. — Luc  Kstang,  M.  Marthe  I.a- 
vall«,  Raymond  Brucklxrrger,  O.P.,  ('laude  Vigfe  on 
Paul  Claudel. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  L:2,  3,  4.-  -f)rgan  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Rabwah,  West 
Pakistan. 

Romance  Philology.  IX :4. — The  fewish  languages 
of  Romance  Stock  and  Their  Relation  to  Earliest  Yid¬ 
dish,  Max  Weinreich. 

The  Russian  Review.  XV:2. — The  Soviet  Design  for 
a  Wcjrld  l-anguage,  Fdliot  R.  CfiKMiman;  The  Career 
Woman  in  the  Soviet  Novel,  Xenia  Ciasiorowska;  Tcjl- 
stcjy's  Mcjtives  fcjr  Writing  "War  and  Peace,"  Richard 
I larc. 

.Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVIII: I,  2. — Strindberg's 
"Hustav  Adolf"  and  l..essing,  Walter  fohnson. — Ameri¬ 
can  Scandinavian  Bibliography  for  1955,  Walter  John¬ 
son. 

Science  &  Society.  XX:2. — International  Scientific 
Collaboration,  C.  F.  Powell. 

Shakfspeare  Quarterly.  VII :2. — Shakespeare's  Use  of 
the  Upper  Stage  in  "Romeo  and  fuliet,"  III.v,  John 
Oanford  Adams;  "Hates"  on  Shakespeare's  Stage, 
Irwin  Smith;  The  Original  Music  to  Middleton's  "The 
Witch,"  John  P.  Cutts;  A  Time  Scheme  fcjr  "Othello," 
Alfiert  Frederick  Sproule;  Shakespeare  Through  the 
Camera's  Eye  (III),  Alice  (iriffin. 

Shenandciah.  VII :2. — English  l..etters  in  the  Age  of 
Boredom,  Russell  Kirk;  Russell  Kirk  and  the  New  Con 
servatism,  Harvey  Wheeler. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LV;2. — A  Century 
after  Heine's  Death,  Alfred  Werner;  Carlyle  and  Em¬ 
erson:  Horses  and  Revolutions,  Robert  Pearsall;  The 
Meaning  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  few,  Morris  Freedman;  Poetic 
Symbolism  in  Madame  Bovary,  laiuisc  Dauner. 

Southern  Observer.  IV;4. — The  Humor  of  Erskme 
Caldwell,  North  (3allahan;  Uterary  New  England 
Massac  hussetts  (II),  David  |.  Harkness. 
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Southwest  Review.  XLI:3. — Katherine  Anne  Porter: 
Psychology  as  Art,  Charles  A.  Allen;  The  Grand  Theme 
of  Graham  Greene,  William  I).  Fills,  jr.;  Sartre's  World 
of  Dream,  Albert  Fowler;  The  Deadpan  on  Simon 
Wheeler  (on  Mark  Twain),  Paul  Schmidt;  Lawrence 
Clark  FViwcIl  on  Robinson  Jeffers. 

Talisman.  No.  7. — An  Essay  in  the  Theory  of  Tradi¬ 
tional  Metrics,  Alan  Swallow. 

Thought.  XXXI:I20.— TAe  Metaphomal  Mode 
Image,  Metaphor,  Symbol,  Joseph  F.  O'Neill. 

Triveni.  XVII:  I. — Ijttle  Magazines,  P.  Go‘wami; 
Tagore's  Treatment  of  Childhood,  Snehasobhana  Devi 
Rakshit;  Trends  in  Tamil  Ijterature  (ID,  K.  C-handra- 
sekharan. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLIX:‘^50,  OSI,  '>52. — 
T.  S.  Eliot:  The  End  of  an  Era,  Donald  Davie;  Addic¬ 
tion  to  Fiition,  Mary  .Scrutton. — Issue  ilevoted  to  ar¬ 
ticles  on  mental  health. — Writers,  Artists,  and  Dull 
Facts,  Bernard  Wall;  Colman  and  "Don  l,eon,"  («. 
Wilson  KniKht;  Elizabeth  and  Emily  Elizabeth,  Betty 
Miller. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XII:  I . — Herder  and  the 
Slavs,  John  P.  Sydoruk. 

Universities  Quarterly.  X:3. — Scteme  and  Human 
Values,  J.  Bronowski;  Culture  and  Anarthy,  Cherry 
Blossom  and  Neon,  1).  J.  Fnriftht. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXV;3. — Issue  de¬ 
voted  to  letters  in  Canada:  l'J55,  with  essays  on  po¬ 
etry,  fiction,  social  stuilies,  literary  and  philosophical 
studies,  |>criodical  writing,  and  publications,  by  Nor¬ 
throp  Frye,  W.  F^.  ('ollin,  Wat.son  Kirkconnell,  et  al. 

Variegation.  XI:42. — ".\  Free  Verse  Quarterly." 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXII;2. — A  Young 
Visit  With  George  Meredith,  Witter  Bynner;  Pleasure  in 
lafe  Itself  (on  Thomas  Mann),  Alliert  Cuerard;  The 
Author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  Joseph  Warren  Beach;  A  New 
Theory  of  American  laterature,  Roy  Harvey  Pearce. 

Walt  Whitman  Newsletter.  11:1-2. — Whitmaniana. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  X:2. —  Historians  and 
the  Challenge  of  Freud,  Richard  L.  Schocnwald;  fean- 
Paul  Sartre  and  the  Haunted  Self,  Hazel  FI.  Barnes, 

The  Western  Review.  XX:2.  -Hart  Crane  and  Moby 
Ditk,  Joseph  Warren  Beach;  William  Jay  Smith  on 
Jules  Laforgue. 

Wings.  XII  :f). — The  Shock  Therapy  Treatment  in 
Poetry,  Stanton  A.  Oiblentz. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLV;4. — Mai  bet h:  The  Anatomy 
of  laiss,  Roliert  Pack. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  l.etterkunde.  VI:  I . — S,  C.  llattmKh 
m  memoriam  Tixm  van  den  Heever;  Die  Kreatiewe 
Analise:  Taalwetenskap'^  J.  .M.  <le  Vries;  fonge  Vlaamse 
Romanners,  Andr^  Demedts;  Vorm  en  die  l.etterkun 
dige  Kunswerk,  S.  Herbst;  Moet  Daar  Retekenis  in  'n 
Gedig  Wees?  F.  Harm'en;  Ons  "Ouer  Generasie," 
Andre  P.  Brink. 

Vindrosen.  111:2,  3. — Saglighed  og  anarki,  Sven 
Mpller  Kristensen;  William  Hcinesen  on  J^r^en  Frantz 
Jacobsen  (I);  Peter  Fison  on  C.  P.  Snow. —  Heinesen 
cont. — Poetisk  og  etisk  livsforstaaelse,  K.  Fi.  I-iiK'^tup; 
Niels  Lyhne  Jensen  on  Samuel  Beckett's  Waiting  for 
Godot. 


Antilliaanse  Cahiers.  l‘>55:Juli,  l‘>56:Januari. — late- 
ratuur  in  de  Nederlandse  .Sntillen,  ('ola  Dcbrot. — ■: 
Verse. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  IX  :7,  8,  •>. —  De  lultuiir  van  het 
gewest,  P.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.;  Lebak  IS^b,  C.  SluivelinK! 
Supernationale  hulde  aan  "chef  maitre"  Thomas  Mann, 
(L  J.  Fi.  Dinaux;  Raymond  Brulez  on  .Main.  Raymoml 
Brulez  on  Karel  Jonckheere  at  fifty;  Pierre  H.  Dulvns 
on  .Marnix  (iiisen;  C.  J.  F^  Dinaux  on  .5.  Maria  te 
Mcrano;  Max  Schuchart  on  Graham  (ireene's  The 
Quiet  .Imerican. —  Vondel  en  zifn  publiek,  (J.  Stuive- 
linff;  Pierre  H.  DuIhms  on  J.  W.  Hofstra;  HallxiC.  Kool 
'  on  Ciaston  Burssens. 

Ijtterair  Paspoort.  Xl:'>4,  '>5,  '>6,  '>7. — ,\driaan 
Morrien  on  Heine;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  Graham 
(ireene's  The  Quiet  Ameruan  and  Flvelyn  Waugh's 
Officers  and  Gentlemen,  Heinruh  Heme  IdM' 

Hans  de  Leeiiwe.  Adri.ian  Morrien  tn  memoriam  Paul 

I. eautaud;  Milo  Dor  on  Franz  'I  heinlor  Csokor;  T.  W. 
L.  Scheltema  on  Roliert  Frost;  Jacr)ues  den  Haan  on 

II.  L.  Mencken. — L.  Th.  I.ehmanii  &  F.ric  Terduyii  on 
F'ran^oi,se  .S.iftan's  Un  certain  sourire;  Ontmoeting  met 
facques  Prevert,  Henri  .Samlliern;  Amerika's  oudste 
poezie,  W.  A.  Braasem. — Twee  brave  duhters,  L.  Th. 
I.ehmann;  Vertelsels  voor  morgen,  Jaccpies  den  Haan. 

Mens  en  Kosmos.  XII:3. — J.  J.  Boasson  on  Spinoza. 

Roeping.  XXXI :  12.  Vladimir  Soloviev  ( ID,  (dima- 
cus  Bayer,  DF'M. 

Wending.  XI:  3. — "Maandblad  vixir  F.van>{elie  en 
('ultiiur." 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  I‘>56:2,  3,  4. —  Alliert 
Westerliiuk  on  miKlern  Fairo|Kan  literature;  M.  A.  Ja 
coIm  on  (^arry  van  Briixitcn. — Ruimte  en  tiid  van  het 
literaire  werk,  L.  van  Haecht;  Middelnederlandse  let 
teren,  J.  van  Mierlo,  S.J.;  Alliert  Westerliiuk  on  the 
complete  works  of  Maurice  Gilliams;  Maiiiiis  F.n>{el 
luiriths  on  Fivelyn  Waugh's  Officers  and  Gentlemen, 
De  Amerikaanse  letteren  tn  I'tSS,  Jos  van  der  Steen. — 
Het  blonde  vrouwentype  in  de  Nederlandse  poezie  voor 
en  tifdens  de  renaissanie,  (iilliert  Deunxile;  Neder 
landse  letteren,  Lambert  Teuenbosch;  De  Diiitse  poezie 
na  I'DS,  Peter  Hamm. 

De  Distel.  V:l. — "Internatioiiaal  BiblioKrafisch  l  iid- 
schrift.” 

l.euvense  Bi/dragen.  XLV:3-4. — Over  handsi hrift 
/•'.  en  A.  van  de  Reinaert  (concl.),  D.  A.  Stracke,  S.J.; 
Problemen  in  verband  met  een  Gesi  hiedenis  van  de 
moderne  Nederlandse  literaire  Kritiek,  M  Hanot, 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Ti/dsi  hrift.  X;l,  2. —  Aspeiten  van 
Alain,  Richard  Declerck;  Balans  van  de  Vlaamse 
poezie,  K.  Jonckheere. — Psychografie  van  Franz  Kafka, 
F.ric  Standaert;  fohan  Daisne,  Rik  Lancknuk. 

De  Periscoop.  VI  :6,  7,  H.  -Claudel  en  Vlaanderen , 
Jan  Boon. —  J.  L.  tic  Bcitler  tin  Stefan  Antlres. —  De  Van 
Eyik’s  te  l.uik,  I-eo  van  Puyveltlc. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL;4,  5  U. —  De  Figuur  van  Paul 
IJautaud,  Pierre  H.  DuImus. —  De  Smart  in  de  l.yriek 
van  Henriette  Roland  Holst,  Pierre  Brachin;  De  Voor- 
loprrs  van  Theophraste  Renaudot,  F.in.  Toeluisch. — 
Stendhal  alt  Memorialist,  Raymond  Brulez;  Het  Du  h 
ten  van  Achterberg,  .M.  Rutten. 

West  Vlaanderen.  No.  3. — "1  wccmaandeliiks  Ti|il 
uhrift  voor  Kunst  en  (^ultuur.” 
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He  Tt/erne.  XI  :3,  4,  5,  ft.-  Oer  negro  ipirituals  en 
gofpel  tongt,  S.  |.  van  rier  Molen. — Y.  f’(K>rtinKa  on 
Mrinrich  Heine. — Klae»  Hykitra  on  h.  iiowanl  Har- 
rii;  Ektpedyiie  oer  de  tompe,  M.  J.  <le  Haan. — Verse, 
prose,  criticism. 


Societd.  XII:!,  2. — Articles  on  Kience;  L’lndia  e 
Nehru,  Velio  Spano. — Heme  e  la  preparaztone  idea- 
logica  della  rit'oluzione  del  Quarantotto,  (jyorgy  I.u- 
kics;  L'opera  critica  dt  Domenico  Petrini,  Luigi  An- 
(lerlini;  Kecenti  itudi  su  Thomas  Mann,  Paolo  (^hiarini. 


Kalpana.  I956:I-cb.,  March,  April. —  Hindi  prose  and 
jKietry. 

lMl6haldr.  VII :2. — Tizenhei  fel/egyzH  (George  Dr- 
wellrol),  /oltin  Szalvi;  Edwin  Muir,  (^iszld  ('s.  Szabr'i; 
Kereszteny  namzeli  holleszei,  (iihor  Kikich;  Irgdlom, 
( Ci.  Szaho  Uszlo  vdhgaSoSt  elheszelesei) ,  Imre  Vamos; 
Graham  fireene  lif  regenye,  I.is7.l/>  Cs.  Szabd;  Egy  hd- 
tor  analfaheSa,  Kria  Horvath;  Egy  t/a/daidgi  magyar 
ir/i  regfnye,  J/j/.sef  Molnir. 

aut  aut.  Sitt.  31,  32. — Moravia,  i  sogni,  Fulvio  I»n- 
goliardi;  NoSa  su  "Alsezza  reate,"  Fnzo  Paci  &  Ro- 
lierto  (^uiducci.-  //  prohlerra  della  lecnica  in  un  in- 
tonsro  fra  Heidegger  e  Heisenberg,  Pietro  ('hiiKli; 
L'impossibitr  neulralild,  (Claudio  (Jorlier;  l-a  resiisenza 
e  I  poffi,  (husepix-  Mela/./.ini;  l.'edizione  trilica  di 
Emily  linhinson,  (ilauco  (^amlxin. 

Comunitd.  X:37,  3H,  39. —  Im  tultura  a  Ravenna, 
l>eonar<to  Martini;  Emanurlli,  Serantmi,  ZavalSini, 
(lUirgui  Pullini. — AnSonello  Gerbi  tra  f'roie  e  Voltaire, 
Aldo  (iarosci;  Hertolt  Rreiht  e  "L’opera  da  tre  soldi," 
l.udivico  /or/.i. — Cultura,  polilica,  hbertd  e  tonfor- 
mismo,  Luigi  (laiani;  Morelli,  I’arise,  Venturi,  (oorgio 
Pullini. 

Eilosofia.  VII  :2. —  iMme  natiirale,  forma  della  veyita 
e  idea  dell'essere  in  Rot  mini,  Augusto  (iuz/.o. 

il  giornale  letterario.  IX:3,  4,  5,  (t. — Announcing  tlie 
coin|ietitions  for  (iastaldi  prizes  for  I95ti. — Magia 
drlTalfabeto,  Kidolfo  Mazzucconi;  Universalitd  di 
D'Annunzio,  Iknito  Sahlone;  ll  rerente  lanto  di  Idilio 
DelTEra,  Angiolo  Kiancotti. — Un  poeta  dimentiiato, 
F.milia  F'oti. — Alessandro  Alessandri  c  Mario  Bergamo, 
(iino  Agnelli. 


I  JO  Spettatore  Italiano.  IX  :2,  3,  4,  5. — Massime  di 
Sainte-Beuve,  Arnaldn  Pizzorusvi;  ll  carteggio  Gide- 
VaJ^y,  F'lemire  Zolla;  .’iaggi  di  S.  de  Beauvoir,  Elcmire 
Zolla. — Adolfo  Omodeo,  personalitd  e  linguaggio, 
L.  C.  C.;  Agostino  I^omhardo  on  John  Crowe  Ran¬ 
som. — Motivi  di  poesia  americana.  II:  Nuovi  poeti, 
Agmtino  lyomhardo;  do  che  d  vivo  e  rib  che  b  mono 
nella  filosofia  di  Martin  Buber,  Elemire  Zolla;  "Rinco- 
nete  e  Cortadillo,"  o  il  prospettivismo  in  letteratura, 
Americo  Castro. — Im  poena  di  Randall  farrell,  Agos¬ 
tino  I.zimbardo;  Vita  di  Pascoli,  Giacinto  Spagnolctti. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVI:116-H7. — Stendhal  e  Lu¬ 
gano,  Plinio  Holla. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XXXIX:marzo,  aprile,  maggio. — 
L'umorismo  nell'oratona  siura,  Francesco  Olgiati; 
Teatro  a  Roma,  Marcello  Camilucci. — L'espretstone  del 
dolore  nelle  lint  he  dantesche,  Maria  Sticco;  Menendez 
Pelayo,  umanista  iristiano,  Osco  Vian. —  Una  pole- 
miia  intorno  alia  hbertd  di  coscienza,  Francesco  Ol- 
giati;  Alla  ricerta  di  Mariel  Proust,  Francesai  Cas- 
nati. 

Samtiden.  LV:3,  4,  5,  ft. —  fens  B/pmeboet  "fonas," 
Fgil  A.  Wyllcr;  Paul  Claudels  poetishe  drama,  Olav 
Paul  (irunt. — Da  den  dpde  viknet  (on  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun),  Olav  Storstein. . Ibsen  og  hisiorien  i  "Keiser  og 

Gahlaeer,"  B.  M.  Kinck;  Ibsen  i  trygge  hender,  (icr- 
hard  Kn<M>(). — Shal  hvinnesah  forties’’’  'Fhordis  .St0ren; 
Rainer  Maria  Rilkes  "Duineser  Elegien,"  Annc-Lisa 
Nilsen;  Norske  utopier,  F.inar  0fsdahl. 

Vinduet.  X:2. — F'inn  Aasen  on  Pahio  Neruda;  Arne 
Lundgren  on  Montciro  laihato;  .Aslaug  Vaa  on  Amos 
Tutuola;  "Del  tred/e  rige"  (on  Ibsen),  Fanar  0fsdahl; 
fiilians  dpd,  Johan  Torgerson;  Uvslpgen  hos  O'Neill — 
og  "Vildangen,"  Frederic  Fleishcr. 


Ijetterature  Moderne.  VI:  I,  2. —  Mallarme,  o  il  nar- 
iisismo  della  parola,  Italo  Siciliano;  Tono  del  piirga- 
torio  nell'unitd  della  lommedia,  Franceud  Flora;  ll  vi- 
tale  e  il  morale  nella  dottrina  del  Moi  hiavelli  e  del 
Marx,  Manlio  (aardo. —  L'estetua  platonica  e  la  siuola 
di  Marburgo,  Nafxilronr  tfrsini;  Essenza  ed  evoluzione 
della  lingua  tedesia,  Horst  Rudiger;  Siciliano  cont.; 
Ungaretti,  I')l4  19,  G.  A.  Peritore. 

ll  Mulino.  Nos.  5 1-52,  5"3,  54,  55. — Note  su  Stephen 
Spender,  Giorgio  Maiiganelli.-  /  miti  umani  Domenuo 
Rea,  Andrea  (aotti. --.V/oni/  r  linguaggio  storiografico, 
Vittorio  Stella. —  Analisi  sonologua  e  metafisua  della 
SfMietd,  Antonio  Santucci;  Comlusioni  su  Im  Pira,  Al¬ 
fonso  Frantli. 

Narrativa.  1:1. — New  publication  devoted  to  brief 
essays,  narrations,  criticism,  Ixxik  reviews,  etc. 

Paragone.  V'll:76. — Appunti  su  un  gruppo  di  poesie 
past  oliane,  Adriano  Seroni;  Maschera  e  ronfessione-  Da 
Yeats  a  Spender,  ('laudio  (iorlier;  Una  strana  gioia  di 
vivere.  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini. 

Questioni.  No.  2. — Im  responsabilitd  del  critico,  F.  O. 
Matthiessen. 

Rinasnta.  XIII  ;2,  3,  4. — Political  articles. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  X:2. — Im  "Erick  Collection"  di  New 
York,  Marco  Valsecchi. 


Kultura.  Nos.  102,  103,  104. — Kogdan  Czaykowski's 
interview  with  Graham  Greene;  Jan  Hrzekowski  on 
Hrunon  Jasiehskiego;  Wit  Tarnawski  on  two  bcxiks  of 
Jdzef  Mackiewicz. — fftzef  Czapski  on  Stanisfaw  Gra- 
Ixiwski;  Zbigniew  Jordan  in  memoriam  Jan  Lukasie¬ 
wicz. — Traktat  poetycki,  Cz.es)aw  Milosz;  Polski  po- 
przednik  Malraux  (1),  Michaf  Borwics. 

Meander.  XI:l-2,  3,  4. — Monthly  dedicated  to  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  world. 

Nowe  Drogi.  1:5-6. — Translation  of  Milada  Soucko- 
va's  article  (part  I)  on  modern  0.ech  literature  pub¬ 
lished  in  B.A.  30:1. 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfiio.  No.  21. — Sobradot  e  mucam- 
bos,  Joao  de  5>cantimburgo;  O  "Teeteto"  de  Platdo, 
Luis  Washington;  Hello  jaguarihe  on  philosophy  in 
Brazil. 

Broteria.  LXII:4,  5,  ft. — A  Earsa  Surreiflista,  Agos- 
tinho  Veloso;  Vida  Ijterdna,  Joao  Mendes  6c  M.  An- 
tunes. — O  caso  de  Galileu,  Agostinho  Veloso;  A  Norma 
da  Arte,  Joao  Mendes;  Tendencias  da  jovem  poesia 
portuguesa,  M.  Antunes. — O  Surrealismo  na  Arte  Re- 
ligiosa,  Agostinho  Veloso;  Obra  Poetua  de  Afonso 
Duane,  M.  Antunes. 

Gazeta  literaria.  IV:44,  45. — Manuel  Lucena  Sal- 
moral  on  literary  prizes;  Aspeitos  da  lateratura  Vene- 
zuelana:  O  Conto,  Jorge  Ramos. — A  Arte,  Elemento 
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de  ^tracfdo  Conquma  e  Eleva{do  Social,  |uaquim  Lo¬ 
pes;  A  Inaugura^do  do  Teatro  do  C'mulo  de  Cultura 
Teatral,  Ernesto  de  Bdlmaccdj. 

Kniiievnoit.  XI :3,  4,  5,  6. — Serbian  monthly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fiction,  p<jetry,  drama,  and  criticism. 

BihlioiekiNadel.  XLI;3,  4,  5. — ‘‘Organ  for  Sveriges 
allmiinna  bibliotcksfdrcning.” 

BLM  (Bonmers  Utlerdra  Magasin).  XXV;4,  5. — 
Sven  Lindquist  on  Per  Wastlierg’s  novel  Hali'a  /(un- 
ganger;  Modern  filoiofi  (II).  (icorg  Henrik  von 
Wright;  (icorg  Svensson  in  memonam  Holger  Able- 
nius;  Holger  Ahicnius  on  Henri  Bosco. — Karin  Aim 
on  halo  Calvino;  Evert  Taube  on  (iuido  (iavalcanti; 
Ida  Biicl^mann  och  Selma  iMgerlof,  Hlla  Britta  La- 
gerroth;  Sven  Stolfie  un  Ernst  Robert  Ourtius;  Kai 
Laitinen  on  Elmer  Diktonius. 

Bol^vdnnen.  XI  :4,  5. — En  Ka/  Munk.  samlare,  Lars 
Hamberg. — J.  O.  Tallquist  on  Hagar  Olsson  and 
Edith  Sodergran. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXV:4,  5. — Strindherg,  Hcdherg  och 
Master  Olof,  Hans  Baude;  Novellkonst  fretn  trettui- 
talet,  I>cif  Landan. — (iarl  Johan  Elmquist  on  Henrik 
Wcrgeland;  Erik  Tawaststierna  on  Sibelius;  "Drnna 
torgefest."  En  studie  i  del  iragisita.  Tore  Zetterholm. 

Samtid  och  Eramtid.  XIII :3. — Anon.,  j.  H.  on  Henry 
George;  Kngseptk,,  Hamel  Andrcac;  Hugo  Eidke  An- 
dersson  on  (iunnar  hkeldf. 

Tiden.  XLVIII:4,  5. — Walter  Hickson  on  Elmer  Hik- 
tonius. — Stcfi  Pedersen  on  Sigmund  Freud. 

Multi-Lingual 

The  Ameriian-derman  Kevieu/.  XII;4,  S. — Augustus 
J.  Prahl  on  ('.onrad  Ferdinand  Meyer's  library. — To 
litnal  Cabarets:  Safety  Valves,  Helga  Voigt  F^pstein. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis  ( 1‘hilosophie- 
Ijettres).  1955:111. — Totenl(ultbilder  der  attischen 
Vruhzett,  Fllslieth  Hinrichs. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  17.— Unpublished  works  by 
Rene  (ihar,  Andre  Hhotel,  (icorges  Bataillc,  David 
(iascoync,  Rainer  M,^a  Rilke,  Rudolf  Kassner,  (ia- 
millo  Sbarbaro,  and  ot^er  vital  writers  of  our  time. 

l^s  Cahiers  Luxemhourgeois.  XXVIII:  1. — Klaus  le 
drole,  Paul  (iilson;  lx  timide,  (iaston  Cricl;  Der  Brun- 
nen,  Paul  Henkes. 

El  Clarin.  Nos.  16,  18. — Rosalia  de  Castro,  poetisa  de 
la  desesperanza,  Joii  Antonio  Ballxinti'n;  Aragon  (II), 
Marla  Luisa  Peri/.-Torncr. — El  mundo  poetuo  de 
Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer,  (icoffrey  Ribbans;  Periz- 
Torner,  concl. 

Comprendre.  No.  15. — “L’humanisme  aujourd'hui." 
L'humanitme  el  la  culture  conlemporaine,  Antonio 
Banh;  L’humanitme  comme  politique  de  la  culture, 
Umberto  Campagnolo;  lx  rdle  futur  de  Thumanisme, 
Alois  Hempf;  Critique  de  Thumanisme,  Ugo  Spirito. 

Convivium.  XXI V:2. — Ix  pertonnage  de  Mane-Ma- 
deleine  dans  le  drame  religieux  franfait  du  Moyen- 
Age,  (iustave  (iohen;  L'Algaroiii  e  la  crisi  letteraria 
del  settee  ento,  A  Ido  Scaglione;  Moments  veniiiens  dans 
la  htth’ature  roumaine,  Basil  Munteanu. 

Culture.  XVIII: I. — Remarques  sur  la  traduction, 
Maurice  Lebel;  "The  State  of  Nature"  in  the  Thiluto- 
phy  of  fohn  Locl^e,  George  J.  Lavere. 


Erasmus.  VIII:  19-20. — "Speculum  scientiarum," 
featuring  scholarly  reviews  of  Kholarly  books  in  all 
fields  of  the  humanities. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  IX:  1. — L'eternel  prohllme  de  la 
traduction,  J.  Loiseau;  "The  Windhover"  de  G.  M. 
llopl(ins,  |ean-(icorgcs  Ritz;  .Music  and  Poetry  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  R.  Milner. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XI  :2. — "('.entenaire  de  la  mort 
de  Heine"  with  articles  un  Heine  by  Maurice  Bouiher, 
Roger  Ayrault,  (ienevieve  Bianquis,  josepli  Hresch. 

The  Trench  Review.  XXIX:5,  6. — l.'universaliU 
fran{aise,  J.  U.  Nef;  Saint-Simon  et  la  critique,  Ren^ 
(iirard;  Ixs  debuts  litleraires  de  Boy  let  ve  a  TErmitage, 
Andre  Bourgeois. — The  Trench  Theater  /94S  /95S, 
Oreste  F.  Pucciani;  Dandyisme  and  llonnetei^,  Remy 
(i.  Saisselin;  The  Originality  of  "Affairs  of  State," 
William  M.  Schuyler;  Gide  and  Italy,  Floyd  Zulli,  |r.__ 

The  German  Quarterly.  X.\IX:3. — Schillers  Ballade 
"Die  Kraniche  des  Ibylfiis"  und  ihr  Zusammenhang 
mil  Schillers  Auffasiung  vom  Theater,  Brmno  von 
Wiese;  Herder's  Theory  of  the  Gifted  Individual,  F.arl 
Nicholas  Lewis;  /.iir  Dramatiirgie  des  llorspieli,  H.  R. 
Boeninger;  The  Autobiographies  in  Hermann  Hesse's 
"Glasperlenspiel,"  Siilney  M.  Johnson. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XI :2. — II  "pensare"  nella 
"esperienza  umana,"  Carlo  Ma/zantim;  Ortega  y  Gasset 
y  la  filosofia  de  nuestro  tiempo,  Adolfo  Munoz  Alonzo; 
The  Continuity  of  laimennais'  Thought  (II),  A.  Roliert 
(ia(Kinigri. 

Hispania.  XXXIX:2. — Humor  in  the  "Autos"  of 
Calderon,  Sturgis  FI.  Leavitt;  .4lvares  de  Azevedo,  a 
Transitional  Tigure  in  Brazilian  laterature,  (i.  M.ilcolm 
Batchelor;  fiian  del  Enema,  Brother  Austin,  F.S.fi.; 
The  Theatrical  Season  in  Madrid  /954  7955,  (iyrus  (i. 
He(ioster;  Romulo  Gallegos  and  the  Generation  of  "lot 
Alborada,"  laiwell  Dunham. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXIV;2. — Analisis  de  das  versos 
de  Garcilasa,  Francisco  (iarcia  Lorca;  Vicente  Espinel 
and  the  "Romancero  General,"  (ieorge  Haley. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Bool(t. 
VI :4. — Yugoslav  laterature,  Janko  Lavrin. 

Italica.  XXXIII; I. — No  loinguage  Without  Ixtters, 
Fldward  Williamson;  Stendhal  and  Rome,  laiuis  Tenen- 
baum;  Unamuno  and  Pirandello  Revisited,  Frank  Seil- 
wick. 

fahrbuch  der  Osterreichitchen  Bytantinischen  Ge- 
selltchaft.  IV  (1955). — Scholarly  to{)ical  articles. 

fournal  of  Oriental  Studies.  II;  1,  2. — Bilingual  {(Chi¬ 
nese  and  English)  semi-annual  (leriodical  featuring 
scholarly  topical  articles. 

IJetuviu  Dienos  (“Lithuanian  Hays").  1956:April, 
May,  June. — Illustrated  Lithuanian-Fmglish  monthly 
issued  from  lais  Angeles. 

The  Modern  lainguage  fournal.  XL:4,  5. —  Mctdern 
lainguages  and  General  Education,  lilizalieth  E.  Bohn- 
ing. — The  Spanish  American  Detective  Story,  Donald 
A.  Yates. 

Modern  Philology.  LIII;4. — L'honnfte  homme  et  le 
croyant  selon  Pascal,  J.-J.  Hernorest;  The  TypcAogy  of 
"Paradise  Regained,"  Northrop  Frye;  Victorian  Bibli¬ 
ography  for  1955.  Austin  Wright,  ed. 
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Monatfhejte.  XI-VIII:4. — Dat  $(hopfern<he  Auge: 
y.u  Hofmanntthali  lieu  hreihung  etnct  Bildes  von  Gior¬ 
gione,  Werner  Vor<ltne«le;  Zur  Dramaturgie  det  natu- 
ralislUihen  liramat,  Wolf^^nK  Kjyser;  iieinriih  llcnel 
on  two  (Mietnt  by  Dclitiiel  »n»l  Wolfenktein;  A.  G.  de 
ilafiua  tc  Krntt  A.  Philip|>v>n  on  the  “Hoffmanns- 
waldau"  antholoj^y;  Kafktt't  "Metarnorphont”:  Rebel¬ 
lion  iind  1‘uniihmenl,  Walter  H.  Sokel;  Kgon  Schwartz 
on  KKhendf>rff'*  short  story  Dat  Marniorbild;  Sym- 
hohtm  of  Time  in  Hmhner’t  "Ixonte  und  l^na,"  I>e- 
roy  K.  Shaw. 

Rattegnu  Meditrrranea.  VIII;3. — “(^attoliceiimo  ed 
Islam.” 
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